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CHAPTER    I. 

THE  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

THE  historian  seeks  his  material  from  the  most  varied  sources.  For 
the  earliest  period  of  German  history  these  sources  may  be  classi- 
fied into  three  groups — relics  of  antiquity,  inscriptions,  and  narra- 
tives, legendary  or  historic.  In  the  first  group  we  class  all  tlie  material 
evidences  of  human  existence  that  early  man  has  left  behind  him, 
such  as  remains  of  dwellings,  roads,  mounds  and  graves,  sculptures, 
vases,  ornaments,  weapons,  coins,  and  the  like.  Fragments  of  the  most 
ancient  settlements  have  been  found  in  mountain-caves  and  on  lake- 
bottoms  ;  from  primeval  places  of  burial  have  been  recovered  the  relics 
of  the  dead,  with  their  weapons,  utensils,  and  implements.  The  secrets 
of  this  remote  past  lay,  for  long  ages,  entombed  under  sepulchral  mounds, 
embedded  in  peat-bogs,  or  in  alluvial  strata,  till  recent  scientific  research 
has  brought  them  carefully  forth,  and  has  submitted  them  to  the  eye  of 
intelligent  investigation.  Thus  far,  however,  examinations  have  been 
confined  to  places  more  or  less  isolated,  and  often  far  apart.  The  results, 
therefore,  though  of  undoubted  value,  do  not  furnish  data  for  the  deter- 
mination of  many  interesting  points  involved  in  early  history  >\hieh 
require  the  consideration  of  all  the  material.  Archaeology  as  a]>plied 
to  the  study  of  early  Germanic  history  is  therefore  yet  only  in  its  forma- 
tive stage;  it  awaits  the  appearance  of  a  master  mind  to  grasp  all  its 
details  and  to  combine  them  into  a  science. 

The  inscriptions  are  of  German  or  Roman  origin,  and  are  engraved 
on  stone,  metal,  bone,  or  wood.  Some  exhibit  the  old  Runic  characters, 
but  these  are  few,  and  are  interesting  maiidy  to  the  specialist.  The 
Graeco-Roman  inscriptions  are  much  more  numerous,  and  illustrate 
subjects  in  private,  public,  and  military  life.     They  comprise  epitaphs, 
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„H.,„..rial-tal.l.ts.  inil.-stoiu's,  ivcorcls  of  i.n.clanuitions  ami  the  stations 
„f  ,1,,.  11. „nan  l.-ions,  aiul  i\w  like.  To  tliis  group,  also,  may  be  referred 
tl„.  in^.ii|.tio.,s  on  .-..ins.  Coins  have  a  two-fold  import— first,  by  virtue 
of  thrir  l.-«»'ls  :md  .iat.s  ;  next,  by  virtue  of  the  places  where  they  were 
fouixl.  I'Vom  th.-m  we  can  (b-aw  important  inferences  in  regard  to  the 
rxtcnt  of  tlir  lu'iiiaii  l]iii|>in'  at  various  periods. 

For  cxpbcit  contemporary  written  records  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Romans.  The  historic  sense  had  not  yet  developed  itself  in  the  German 
niiml,  nor  was  the  (lerman  speech  yet  a  Avrittcn  language.  Only  in 
balla.ls  an.l  simihir  strains  A\i\  the  i)eopk'  celebrate  their  gods  and  heroes, 
aixl  in  the  atres  of  strife  and  turmoil  tiiese  hiys  unrecorded  sank  into 
oblivion.  Abno>t  the  only  literary  relics  of  heathendom  that  time  has 
spared  n-  are  the  "  Merseburg  Sentences,"  which  are  allied  to  the  song 
of  Völn.-pa  in  the  old  Norse  Edda.  One  of  these  semi-metrical  "sen- 
tences" treats  of  the  Battle-maidens,  and  may  be  approximately  ren- 
deretl  as  Ibllows: 

Once  sat  the  Mise, 

Here  and  there  sat  they: 

Some  phiited  bonds, 

Some  bound  the  host, 

Some  i)lu(;ked  twigs 

For  knee-bands. 

Spriiifj  forth  from  the  fetters! 

Fh:!C  from  the  foe ! 

Infinitely  fuller  and  clearer  is  the  stream  that  flows  to  us  from  Roman 
soin-ces.  This  civilized  people  came  into  contact  with  the  barbaric  Ger- 
man tribes  in  circumstances  that  led  to  a  close  observation  of  their 
?uanner-  and  customs.  To  this  fact  we  are  indebted  for  glimpses  into 
the  prehi-torie  condition  of  the  race  at  a  stage  of  development  earlier 
than  in  the  case  of  any  kindred  people.  Yet,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  [{oinan  writers  concern  themselves  with  German  affairs  only  in  so 
far  as  they  affect  the  interests  of  the  Empire — we  see  everything  from  the 
|»oint  of  view  of  the  Romans.  Their  records,  therefore,  are  essentially 
of  a  politi«'o-niilitary  «'haracter,  and  are  neither  complete  nor  symmetrical. 
At  times  ample  an<l  detaih'd,  they  are,  at  other  times,  fragmentary  and 
meagre.  Fre(piently  they  are  rather  allusive  than  explicit,  while  on 
many  pi.ints  they  arc  entirely  silent.  We  stand  as  if  in  the  dusk  of 
evening  before  a  wide-extending  ocean.  The  howling  of  the  storm  sounds 
in  our  ears— the  tumultuous  noise  of  the  breakers,  the  cries  of  imperilled 
mariiKirs.  (July  now  and  again  a  lightning-flash  illumines  the  scene  far 
and  near,  revealing  for  an  instant  the  glare  of  the  foam-crested  billows 
and  the  angry  surf  dashing- itself  into  a  spray  at  our  feet.     In  due  time, 
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liovvevcr,  the  })()litico-militaiy  treatment  of  German  affairs  passes  oul  of 
literature,  und  vvliat  may  be  termed  the  clerico-ecclesiastical  takes  its 
place. 

Among  the  highest  essentially  Roman  authorities  in  this  scliool  we 
note  Eusebius,  St.  Augustine,  and  Orosius,  the  very  titles  of  whose 
writings  evince  the  change  that  had  now  set  in.  Augustine's  great  work 
(The  City  of  God)  has  been  characterized  as  the  echo  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  time  and  of  the  crush  of  all  constituted  authority  under  the 
tread  of  the  German  hosts.  It  is  the  last  great  landmark  of  the  ancient 
culture  of  the  West.  With  the  work  of  Orosius  (Hisf.orlarum  adrcrsio^ 
Paganos  Libri  Septem)  closes  the  long  series  of  Roman  hist()ri<'al  writings 
proper.  Statecraft  and  histoiical  literature  now  took  refuge  in  the  more 
vigorous  East,  and  there  bloomed,  as  if  in  a  second  summer,  till  tiiey 
perished  amid  the  frost  and  ice  of  a  mediaeval  winter. 

The  era  of  serious  and  genuinely  literary  narrative  is  now  at  an  end. 
In  its  place  we  have  the  bald,  barren  chronicle,  often  little  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  disconnected  facts,  its  main  value  lying  in  its  accuracy  in 
regard  to  dates.  The  only  scribes  are  cloistered  churchmen  whose  lan- 
guage and  ideas  were  alien  to  the  uncultured  people  of  whom  they  writ(>. 
The  interests  of  the  State  are  entirely  subordinate  to  those  of  the  Gliui-eh. 
The  struggle  between  heathendom  and  Christianity  is  no  longer  the  main 
theme,  nor  the  unbridled  passions  and  fierce  contentions  of  multitudinous, 
warring  tribes.  Figures  of  bloodless  ascetics  come  now  to  the  foreground 
and  take  the  place  of  the  patriot  heroes  who  struggled  for  their  race  and 
home.  Historiography  and  real  history  are  no  longer  in  accord,  because 
the  recorder  is  not  capable  of  appreciating  the  grand  progress  of  events 
in  the  outside  world.  His  eye,  weary  with  contemplating  the  misery 
here  below,  is  directed  longingly  upward.  Even  the  appearance  of 
German  writers  hardly  attracts  our  notice,  for  their  clerical  training  in 
Latin  schools  had  loosened  for  them  all  the  ties  of  country. 

The  mediaeval  church  with  its  renunciations  of  human  interests  was 
a  barren  nursery  for  the  rich  germs  of  Germanic  national  life,  which  it 
neither  cherished  nor  understood.  All  the  more  have  we  reason  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  the  race  had  first  come  into  view  at  a  period 
when  Rome  had  great  and  appreciative  historians.  The  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  find  mention  in  the  writings  of  Rutilius  Rufus,  who  was  consul 
in  B.  c.  105.  As  a  writer  he  is  succeeded  by  Lutatius  Catulus  and  Sulla, 
whose  works  afforded  materials  to  later  historians,  especially  fi»r  Plutarch. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  however,  these  writings  have  been  lost.  A  better 
fate  awaited  that  masterpiece  of  the  historian's  art,  Caesar's  Connuentaries. 
Far  inferior,  yet  our  only  original  authority  for  the  wars  of  Augustus,  is 
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tlir  Outline  of  Ivuman  Ilistoiv  l>y  Vcllciiis  Patcrciilus.  The  Annals  of 
Taritus,  Üiv  fon-most  of  Unman  historians,  ('(mtinucs  the  series  of  records. 
To  this  writer  we  are  indehled  I'or  our  first  real  view  of  German  life  and 
eharaiter.  1 1  is  eoiitrihution  is  all  the  more  imj)ortant  that  after  him 
theiv  followf«!  a  |ttii<Ml  -till  lyitii,^  under  the  veil  of  obscurity,  due  in 
jKirt  to  the  laek  ot"  t,r,MKl  historical  writers,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
Mirh  reeonlsas  were  made  have  comedown  to  us  in  sadly  imperfect  form. 
In  the  iKHrjiiiiin«:  of  the  Tliird  Century,  Dio  Cassius  compiled  his 
ei;xhty  ImmiUs  of  Ivomaii  history,  extendinti;  from  the  age  of  Aeneas  to 
A.  I».  '2'2U.  Unf  »rtunately  |>art  is  lost.  ^Vltliough,  as  compared  with 
Ta«-itns.  this  writer  is  credulous  and  superstitious  and  wanting  in  char- 
a«-ter  and  foree,  he  is  not  undeserving  of  [)raise  for  care  and  minuteness 
in  detail.  Ilerodian — a  rhetorical  historian — leaves  in  his  eight  books 
ot"  ivoman  history  (A.  D.  180-238)  a  brief  but  striking  picture  of  his 
time.  Still  iMilder — occasionally  unreliable — is  the  History  of  the  Caesars, 
a  M'ries  of  biogniphical  sketches  by  six  authors;  it  begins  Avith  Hadrian 
an«l  ends  with  Carinus  (a.  d.  284).  We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
valuable  works  of  the  ehler  Pliny,  of  Aurelius  Victor,  and  of  Marius 
.Maxinnis,  of  which  all  that  remain  to  us  are  unsatisfactory  excerpts 
and  <ligests.  For  the  imjiortant  period  of  the  restoration  of  the  Empire 
und.r  the  Illyrian  Caesars,  for  the  times  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine, 
our  information  is  extremi-ly  defective,  and  what  we  have  is  oftentimes 
obs<Mired  by  party-spirit.  Excepting  the  notices  in  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome,  we  havc  too  often  nothing  to  rely  on  for  this  period,  save  empty 
panegyrics,  letters,  compacts,  speeches,  inscriptions,  and  coins.  Occasion- 
ally these  are  supplemented  by  writers  of  a  later  period.  At  the  close 
<.»■  this  series  of  authorities  we  meet  once  more  with  a  man  of  the  first 
importance  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  wdio  dared — and  was  justified  in 
daring— to  compile  a  continuation  of  Tacitus,  from  a.  d.  96  to  his  own 
times  (a.  n.  378).  Unfortunately,  the  first  thirteen  books  of  his  great 
work  are  lost. 

Thus  we  see  that  our  best  and  most  numerous  sources  of  information 
are  at  the  In'ginning  and  end  of  the  series.  The  later  as  well  as  the  earHer 
narn.tives  are  really  military  records— some  direct,  as  those  of  Caesar, 
\  ellems,  and  Anmiianus;  others  indirect,  as  those  of  Tacitus  and  Plu- 
tarch. We  have  to  do  with  men,  therefore,  who  came  themselves  in 
«•ontact  with  the  Germans,  and  whose  peculiar  interest  it  was  to  inform 
themselves  accurat<-ly  c-oncerning  the  matters  of  which  they  wrote. 

To  the  authorities  mentioned  above  we  have  to  add  a  group  of  writers 
who  furnish  us  with  a  different  kind  of  information.  These  are  the 
geographers.     At  their  head  stands  Strabo,  whose  well-known  work  was 
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compiled  diirino;  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Personally  lie 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  German  people.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
Claudius  Ptolemy,  the  Alexandrine  geographer  and  conteniporarv  ol" 
Antoninus  Pius,  who  in  the  Second  Book  of  his  Geography  gives  us  a 
list  of  German  tribes.  For  later  periods  we  have  valuable  aids  in  the 
road-chart  or  itinerary,  known,  after  the  name  of  an  early  owner,  as  the 
Peutingerian  Table  (Plate  I.^). 

In  regard  to  the  industries  and  culture  of  the  early  Germ:ins  we 
derive  valuable  information  from  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar  aiul  the 
Germania  of  Tacitus.  The  statements  of  the  latter,  however,  are  not  to 
be  taken  unconditionally.  They  seem  sometimes  to  be  influenced  by  the 
purpose — laudable  enough  from  one  point  of  view — of  holding  up  to  his 
degenerate  countrymen  the  picture  of  a  people  living  in  accord  A\ith  nature 

^  Explanation  of  Plate  I. 

Facsimile  of  a  part  of  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  an  ancient  itinerary :  the  upper  part  of 
the  third  segment.     The  bands  are  continuous,  being  joined  at  a. 
In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  Silva  Marciana  (the  Black  Forest) :  below — the  shaded 
oval  spot — Lake  Constance :  to  the  right,  making  a  curve  upward  and  then  to  the  right,  the 
river  Danube  as  far  as  Passau  :  below,  the  Alps. 

EOUTES. 

1.  Vindonissa  (Windisch  near  Brugg)  through  Eottweil  (Arae  Flaviae)  and  Rottenburg 
(Sumalocena)  to  Eegensburg  or  Eatisbon  (Eeginum)  and  Castellum  Boioduruni  (Innstadt 
near  Passau — at  b  in  the  lower  band).  This  route  ran  on  the  nortli  bank  of  the  Danube  as 
far  as  Abusiua  (Tab.,  Arusena)  or  Eining,  and  not,  as  given  in  the  Table,  on  the  south  bank. 

2.  Vindonissa — Arbor  Felix  (Arbon) — Brigantium  (Brcgenz) — Augusta  Vindelicum 
(Augsburg) — Cambodum  (Kempten) — I(u)vavum  (Salzburg),  (a)  I(u)vavum  (Salzburg) — 
Tarnanto  (Neumarkt) — Tergolape  (near  Lambach),  etc.,  by  way  of  Ovilava  (Weis)  to 
Lentia  (Linz),  (b)  I(u)vavum  (Salzburg) — Cucullae  (Kuchel) :  tlience,  over  the  Alps,  to 
Virunum,  near  Klagenfurt. 

.3.  Augusta  Vindelicum  (Augsburg) — Abudiacum  ("  Auodiaco")  or  Epsach — Partlianum 
("Tarteno"),  or  Partenkirche— Veldidena  ("  Vetonina"),  or  Wilten,  near  Innsbruck — 
Matreium  (Matrei)— Tridentum  (Trent) — Verona. 

4.  Arbor  Felix  (Arbon)— Curia  (Coire) — Lake  Como,  here  not  named. 

5.  Brigantium  (Bregenz)— Curia,  probably  over  the  Septimer  mountains— Clavenna 
(Chiavenna)— Comum  (Como)— Bergomum  (Bergamo)— Brixia  (Brescia)  -Verona,  etc., 
through  Viceutia  to  Opitergium  (Oderzo). 

The  Peutingerian  Table,  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  receives  its  name 
from  Konrad  Peutinger  of  Aug.sburg,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  Konrad  Celtes,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  1507  at  Worms.  It  is  a  copy  made  in  126.5,  by  a  monk  at  Colmar,  of  an  ancient 
map  which  was  prepared  about  280  A.  D.  It  is  written  on  twelve  long  strips  of  parchment ; 
has  later  additions,  and  was  primarily  intended  for  an  itinerary.  It  embraces  the  whole 
world  known  to  the  Eomans  {nrhis  terrarum),  except  a  small  portion  in  the  west,  where  the 
parchment  has  been  lost.  In  the  north  and  south  direction  the  map  is  much  contracted  ; 
in  fact,  the  relation  of  height  to  breadth  is  as  21 J  to  1.  The  short  breaks  in  the  linos  of  tlie 
routes  do  not  indicate  irregularities  in  the  roads,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  were  made  in 
part  to  give  space  for  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  places,  in  part  to  indicate  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  road. 

The  numbers  designate  distances,  sometimes  in  Eoman  miles  (?»;7;ff  passinim,  10  of 
which=2  geographical  miles),  sometimes  in  Gallic  lenyae  (10=3  ge6gr.  miles). 
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ami  uno.rnipt.Hl  l.v  vi.v  aiul  I..x..ri..us  .ivili/.iti.m.  Moreover,  on  some 
rnatirrn  ho  mvii»  to  Ikinv  Uvxx  mi.-inroniud,  and  he  oeeiisionally  attrib- 
ute, to  the  wholr  raee  what  i.s  |Mvuliar  t..  a  tribe.  Here  and  there  he 
apiRiir»  to  siu'rifuv  lurur.u-y  to  »•pi-rain.iiati.-  tcrstness,  and  on  more  than 
»ne  .Hi-a-Mon  hr  n.ntr.idi<-t>  hiniH-lf,  as,  for  .-xainple,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  (nnnanV  inaninr  of  tnatiii-  the  ajred.  When  lie  tells  of  their  batli- 
injr  only  in  warn»  water  Invause  winter  juvvails  through  most  of  the  year, 
he  is,  pn.luiblv,  iiitliirnc«Hl  by  an  Italian's  view  of  the  elimate  of  Ger- 
nmny.t.r  u\\>ü\  by  jKirtial  information.  Caesar  and  Herodian  inform  us 
lluit  the  (;.-nnans  wm-  wont  to  bathe  only  in  rivers.  Again,  when  he 
implies  that  the  (n-rnians  desi)is('d  grand  seimlehral  monuments  beeause 
thtv  Kiw  in  them  only  a  burdi'ii  for  the  dead,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that 
tluv  w.n-  in  the  habit  of  piling  up  mounds  of  earth  and  stones  over 
thfir  gniv«'s.  The  fact  is,  the  Germans  contemned  sepulchral  monuments 
oidv  iHH-au.M'  they  wen-  unfamiliar  with  architecture  and  sculpture  as  arts. 
It  n-mains  vet  to  be  dctcrinincd  whether  the  advance  in  agriculture,  gov- 
eniinent,  and  law,  drxribcd  by  him  conforms  to  the  facts,  whether  his 
statrnients  relative  thereto  are  borne  out  by  archaeological  discoveries. 
Hi-  brief,  ami  sometimes  meagre  or  obscure  sketches  have  been  occasion- 
ally fdhnl  out  bv  later  writers  with  conceptions  implying  a  higher  degree 
of  eiilture  than  that  «»f  the  ])eriod  he  describes.  Such  a  procedure  is 
liable  to  eonvev  erroneous  impressions.  Tacitus  WTote  with  the  purpose 
<»f  giving  his  felluw-<iti/.ens  an  ideal  picture  of  German  life;  he  did  not 
eompil«'  a  trentix-  f<»r  later  investigators.  Not  the  less  he  has  left  us  a 
Work  unnvalhnj  and  uni(jue  in  its  class. 

In  conclusion,  on  taking  a  review  of  all  the  material  at  our  disposal, 
it  must  1m-  adniitte<l  that  the  historian  of  the  earliest  Germanic  times  is 
exceptionally  favored. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   PRIMEVAL   AGE. 

IN  the  world's  liistory  the  only  persistent  thing  is  ehanf^e.  Our 
planet,  onee  a  glowing  mass,  has  cooled  and  formed  a  ernst,  whieh 
thickens  from  age  to  age.  The  waves  of  the  ocean  once  rolled  where  we 
now  see  mountain  chains,  and  the  sea  conceals  what  was  once  dry  land. 
Glaciers  and  snow-fields  once  covered  hills  and  vales  that  are  to-day  clad 
in  verdure,  and  regions  now  frozen  mider  ice  and  snow  heard,  in  pri- 
meval time,  the  rustling  of  forest  leaves.  As  with  the  earth's  surface  so 
is  it  with  all  that  dwell  on  it.  Hideous  monsters  of  gigantic  form  once 
peopled  districts  that  are  now  tilled  by  the  busy  hand  of  industry. 
Their  bodies  are  petrified  into  stone,  while  their  uncouth  shapes  have 
been  preserved  in  tale  and  legend. 

The  highest  creation,  man  himself,  has  experienced  changes  scarcely 
less  startling.  From  the  lowest  stage  of  culture  he  strives  ever  upward. 
As  the  ancient  poets  dreamed  of  three  ages,  of  which  the  last  was  the 
Iron  Age,  so  does  the  history  of  civilization  recognize  three  periods,  of 
whieh  the  last  is  also  characterized  by  the  use  of  Iron.  Anterior  to  the 
Iron  Age  were  the  ages  of  Bronze  and  Stone.  Yet  we  are  not  to  su]>pose 
that  these  periods  correspond  with  any  definite  portions  of  time  clearly 
marked  oif  from  each  other.  In  point  of  fact,  these  so-called  "  periods  " 
or  "  ages  "  are  merely  social  conditions,  and  pass  into  and  overlaj^  each 
other.  Stone  implements  are.  still  used  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  and 
other  savage  lands,  and  even,  to  some  extent,  by  the  poorer  classes  in 
civilized  countries ;  wdiile  fragments  of  iron  have  been  found  among  the 
relics  of  the  Stone  Age. 

Naturally  the  earliest  stage  is  that  in  which  metals  were  still 
unknown,  and  their  place  supplied  by  some  other  hard  material.  This 
stage,  scientists  tell  us,  reached  back  to  the  later  ice  period.  Primeval 
man,  scarce  elevated  above  the  brutes,  roamed  as  a  fisher  and  hunter, 
through  gloomy  forests  and  dismal  morasses,  and  housed  himself  against 
the  Arctic  temperature  in  caves  and  dens,  whence,  by  means  of  fire,  ho 
had  driven  forth  their  former  tenants,  gigantic  wild  beasts.  There  the 
"  Lord  of  Creation,"  amid  the  bones  of  the  animals  he  had  slain,  sliajied 
for    himself    rude    implements — lance-points,    axe-heads,    and    uncouth 
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Imiv»  ,.r  M-n.|M.rs-H.ut  of  ru,.^rl,ly-.,.lintrn  .1.  nnpul,.!,.'.!  flint.  This 
u,  Uh»  I'ahio.lithif  or  F^irlv  Stmu-  A-r,  in  wl.i<h  .Mvc-luars  :iiul  roin- 
.hvr  «vn-  tl..-  tvpi.-:.!  aninuil--  nf  Mi.MK-  Koroi.c.  Sm.u  tluivafW  came 
Hlnuiunts  uf'lK.iu.,  nv.hkI.  an<l  Imn.  ;  and  vessels  «.f  .arthcnNvare  l.ccanie 


III.« 


FlOH,  1,  v;  »ml  ;;.  — I'riiiH-vul  Man.  Ciirved  work.  From  a  Cave  at  La  Madelaine.  1.  Mam- 
moth with  a  loTiR  inaiio  :  scratched  upon  a  piece  of  a  mammoth's  tusk.  2.  A  fish, 
upon  a  cylindrical  fragment  of  a  reindeer's  antlers.  3.  Group  of  reindeer.  (After 
Lubbock.) 

or»mparativ('ly  common.  Numerous  bone-needles  show  that  some  strong 
material  was  Wi^A  for  clothinjr,  nnd  siinjjlc  efforts  after  decoration  indicate 
9f»me  .<ort  of  acquaintance  with   plaiting  and  weaving  (Figs.  1—3). 


The  Stone  Age —Weapons,  ornannenu 
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omestic  and  agricultural  implements. 
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The  climate  became  milder,  the  cave-bear  died  out,  tlie  reindeer 
retired  to  the  North  and  P]ast,  a  richer  fauna  and  flora  began  to  spread 
over  the  new  Earth,  and  man  was  able,  l)y  slow  degrees,  to  turn  himself 
to  tillage  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  flocks.  He  cultivated  grain  and 
flax.  His  tools  were  no  longer  of  rough  flint.  They  were  polished  and 
frequently  perforated,  so  that  they  coidd  be  bound  to  a  handle  by  a  liga- 
ture. We  have  now  arrived  at  the  Ntiolithic  or  Later  Stone  Age. 
Improvements  in  social  (!onditions  set  in  in  various  forms.  In  the; 
North,  men  still  housed  themselves  in  underground  dwellings,  l)ut  these 


Fig.  4. — Eemains  of  pile-dwellings  on  Lake  Moosedorf,  near  Bern.  A=former  level  of  lake. 
BB=present  level,  bb^stratum  of  mud  and  roots  of  reeds.  cc=stratuni  of  spongy 
peat,  containing  stones,  gravel,  fragments  of  wood,  coal,  bones,  etc.  dd=ancient  bed  of 
the  lake.    e=hard  peat.     (Mitt.  d.  antiq.  Gesellsch.  z.  Zürich,  xiv.) 

were  in  the  open  country  or  by  the  border  of  streams.  They  began  to 
inter  their  dead  under  mounds ;  they  manufactured  axes,  hatchets,  ham- 
mers, chisels,  saws,  sickles,  knives,  daggers,  arrows,  spears,  and  harpoons, 
and  these  implements  occasionally  show  considerable  skill  in  wood-carv- 
ing (Plate  II.^).    Great  advance  appears  in  the  pottery-ware.     Mound- 

1  Explanation  of  Plate  II. 
From  the  Stone  Age. — Weapons,  ornaments,  domestic  and  agricultural  implements. 

1.  Spearhead:  yellowish  brown  flint:  length,  6^  in.     From  the  Island  of  Rügen. 

2.  Spearhead  :  black  flint:  length,  7^  in.     From  Sweden. 

3.  Arrowhead  :  grey  flint:  length,  3J  in.     From  Skone,  Sweden. 

4.  Arrowhead:  light  brown  flint:  §  original  size.     From  Kloppenburg,  in  Oldenburg. 

5.  Wedge :  diorite.     From  Nördlingeu. 

6.  Spearhead :  deer's  antler.     From  a  rock-house  near  Pottenstein  in  the  Franuonian 
Jura  mountains. 

7.  8,  9,  10.  Arrow-  and  harpoon-heads:  bone.     From  Pottenstein. 

11.  Double  axehead :    flint :  rude  work,  trimmed  only  at  the  two  edges.     From  the 
Island  of  Rügen. 

12.  Flint  arrowhead,  with  wooden  shaft.     From  near  Altcnwalde. 

13.  Flint  arrowhead,  with  shaft  of  deer's  antler.     Ibid. 

14.  Stone  wedge  or  axehead,  mounted  with  wood  and  with  deer's  antler. 

l.'S.  Stone  wedge,  mounted  in  deer's  antler:  width,  3g  in.     From  tin-  pile-dwellings  at 
Robenhausen  on  Lake  rfäffik,  Switzerland. 

Iß.  Hammer  of  horn-stone.     From  Kauf  heuern. 
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likr  l.ran<  (known  as  "  kitrlun-nmUlcns  ")  on  tlu-  slfs  of.-M  scttl.-.ncnts, 
.Mvr  ov-Hlrm-e  that  tlu-  prupU-  iWl  on  tin-  ,.ro,lnc-ts  „f  tlic  .ra  and  .m  niam- 
„,als.  Thrv  ai.i».-ar  t.»  havo  ongagod  oxtc-nsivc-ly  in  the  irarn.-  of  ,l.„nc-.s- 
tir  animals'  W'v  tind  irniains  of  horses,  (»xon,  shrc].,  hous,  :,nd  dogs. 
This  roniparativcly  hi-li  state  of  eultuiv  must  have  W-vu  <.r  Ion-  «h.ra- 
tioM  in  S-andinavia  and  North  Germany. 

The  (hseovcri.s  in  the  Alpine  eountries  show  a  still  wider  distribution 
of  this  stairc  of  (•ivili/ati..n,  partienlarly  the  discovery  of  the  earliest 
i,ih'-dwcUinj;s(/7W/,//>r,,//r/0  '"  Switzerland, South  Germany,  Austria, and 
Italv  ( Fi..s.^4,  rl).  Tlu-  iidiahitants  of  these  regions  lived  in  settlements 
„rvilla.rcs  ..n  tlu-  lakes  or  ni..rasses,  in  dwellings  erected  on  platforms  sup- 
ported l.v  upri-ht  oak-pil.s  driven  .leep  into  the  bottom,  the  morass- 
villaun-s  being  known  as  Terranuire.  Sometimes  the  villages  were  budt 
on  natural  or  artiHeial  islands  or  peninsulas.     Such  settlements  are  known 

17.  Stoue  (louhlc  axelic-ad.     From  Buxtehude. 

18.  Stone  double  axelicad.     From  Criritz. 

19.  Necklace:  teeth  of  animals  perforated:  length,  llf  in.  Found  with  the  skeleton 
of  a  woman,  in  the  «raves  of  Langen- Fichstutt. 

20.  Perforated  bciar's  tusk.     From  Oberingel  heim. 

21.  Saw.  or  sword  :  teeth  of  flint,  mounted  in  deer's  bone.     From  Aschaffenburg. 

22.  \Ve<lge  of  hornblende  schist.     From  Mayence. 

23.  Wedge  of  serpentine  schist.     From  Heilbronn. 

24.  Mattock  of  black  Taunus  schist :  \  original  size.     From  Mayence. 

25.  Axehead  of  polished  greenstone.     From  Damme,  in  Oldenburg. 

26.  Wooden  axe-handle  :  length,  lö/j  in.     From  Keichenhall. 

27.  Axehead  of  bone  of  deer:  length,  14^  in.     From  the  river  Ihme,  near  Hanover. 

28.  Ploughshares,  or  wedges:  (a)  greenstone  schist ;  length,  17^  in. ;  (b)  Taunus  schist: 
length,  17i  in.     From  Gabsheim,  in  Khine  Hesse. 

29.  Simple  hand-mill  for  grain :  .sandstone.     From  the  graves  at  Monsheim. 

30.  Knife  for  cutting  leather:  bone.  From  a  rock -dwelling  at  Pottensteiu  in  the 
Franconian  Jura  mountains. 

31.  Bone  perforated  in  three  places,  for  drawing  thread.     Ibid. 

32.  Weaver's  shuttle,  shaped  like  an  arrowhead :  bone.     Ibid. 

33.  Small  weaver's  shuttle  :  bone.     Ibid. 

34.  Bone  crochet  needle.     Ibid. 

35.  Spindle  sockets:  clay.     From  Dresden,  and  Frankfort-on-tho-Odcr. 

36.  Whirls  of  deer  bone.  From  the  rock-dwellings  near  Pottenstein  in  the  Franconian 
Jura  mountains. 

37.  38.  Clay  wliirls.     Ibid. 

39.  Bone  needle.     Ibid. 

40,  41.  Bone  shuttles.     Ibid. 

42.  Round  shuttle  :  bone.     Ibid. 

43.  Bone  sewing  needle.     Ibid. 

44.  Horn  sewing  needle  :  original  size.     From  near  Schlieben. 

45.  Piercing  instrument :  bone.     From  the  rock-caves  near  Inzighofen,  in  Sigmaringen. 
46,47.  Skate  (top  and  bottom):  made  of  a  bone  of  a  horse.     From  a  grave-mound  at 

Oosterend  in  Frisia. 

Nos.  5-10,  12, 14,  21,  30-34,  and  36-43  are  taken  from  Ranke ;  Nos.  11, 16-lR,  45-47  from 
Lindeaschmit. 
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in  Trclnnd  as  Cranno<>;(>s,  and  fi<:;urc  in  liistory  down  t<>  tlic  Scvontccnth 
Century.  At  times  the  villages  were  on  natural  or  artificial  mounds,  or 
on  the  level  ground,  and  in  that  case  consisted  of  structures  of  stone 
and  wood.  The  people  tilled  the  ground,  reared  cattle,  hunted,  and 
fished  with  net  and  hook.  They  made  bread  from  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet;  ate  fruit  and  plants  ;  and  clothed  themselves  in  skins  or  in  cloth 
made  from  flax  and  bast.  They  were  a  settled  people,  who  engaged  in 
traffic  with   the    inhabitants  of  other  lands,  fabi-ieated   implements  in 


Fig.  5.— Framework  of  piles,  at  Nieder- Wyl,  near  Fravieiifeld,  Switzerland.     (Mitt.  d.  antiq. 

Gesellsch.  z.  Zürich,  xii.) 

workshops,  and  had  some  idea  of  mechanical  handicraft.  The  skidls 
that  have  been  recovered  go  to  prove  that  they,  as  well  as  their  Northern 
kinsmen,  were  of  the  Indo-European  race, 

Rptween  one  thousand  and  two  thousand  years  u.  v.,  bronze  (a  mix- 
ture of  copper  and  tin)  began  to  take  the  place  of  stone.  The  use  of 
bronze  or  copper,  which  ushers  in  the  Age  of  Bronze,  seems  to  lia\c 
first  developed  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  have  spread  thence  gradually  westward.  The 
seats  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  civilizations  are  the  Nile  A^illcy  and 
Mesopotamia,  among  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians ;  but  in  these 
regions  civilization  was  developed  in  a  strictly  convcMitional  fashion  and 
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luul  n.»  tiiuKury  to  >inT;itl  I..  ..ilnr  hind-.  \'(  rv  dillrrcnt  ^\:ls  it  with 
till'  IMitK'iiirlaiis,  aiimiij;  wlioiM  (he  varictl  lil'c  of  tlicir  <irc:it  cities  and 
a  wiilf  ttmiiiu-n-t'  iU'Vi'Iujk»!   :i   rncr  ami    riclicr  oivili/atioii.      loward 


Fiw.  <;.  \.4M-«uli  lluiiiaii  Faces.  1,2.  From  the  earliest  strata  at  Troy :  No.  2,  iu  the 
fuiirtli,  and  Ni>.  1  in  tlie  liftli  of  the  prehistoric  settlements.  (Schliemann.)  3.  Found 
at  It<>lils<-hau,  in  Neustadt,  Ponieniiiia.     (Undset.) 

tln'  rtnl  ut'  tlic  Si'vcntrriitli  ('('iitiirv  H.  ('.,  Tyre  stood  fin'tli  as  tlio  capital 
coinnuTcial  city<»t"tlic  Mediterranean,  and,  wlicn  she  began  to  deehne,  her 
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in..  ..~S,u,  iinlliru.,:  a  small  Celtic  hronze  obiret  found  at  Cosa.  (Kev.  archcol.,  18.58.)  2. 
Top  of  a  dark-brown  va.se,  in  the  form  of  a  boar's  head  :  the  scnitclii.iKS  represent  bris- 
tle».; the  eyes  are  of  stone,  inlaid.  About  |  original  size.  From  Troy,  second  city. 
(After  Schliemann.) 

sister  Ph(»eni(ian  city,  Cartha.cro,  stepi)ed  forward  to  take  her  place.    Very 
early  this  city  entered  int..  intimate  commercial  relations  not  only  with 
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tlu>  (xivcks,  hut  alst)  with  the  Etrurians  ;nul  other  trihes  in  Italy. 
Toward  tlu>  cuil  of  tho  Sixth  Century  li.  c,  Carthaoinian  intercourse 
witli  Klruria  hegan  to  wane,  and  Greece  entered  on  its  career  of  com- 
mercial supremacy. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  highly-cultured  people  like  tlie  Phoenicians 
should  exercise  a  pcnverful  intlucnce  on  the  art-products  of  tlu'  less- 
developed  populations  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  (Plate  IIJ.'). 


Fig.  8. — 1.  One  sido  ot  a  .-.;uuo  luouKl  for  oastini;  various  ornaments,  from  Myconao.  Orig- 
inal size.  (Srbliemann.)  2.  Section  of  a  belt,  made  up  of  six  sections :  the  plates  are 
of  sheet-iron  overlaid  Avith  ornamented  sheet-bronze ;  the  rings  are  of  cast  bronze. 
From  a  gnivo  at  Tungendorf,  near  Xeumiuster.     (After  Undset.) 

In  the  i-ase  of  the  (uveks  and  Italians,  however,  they  met  with  peoj)les 
of  alien  race,  highly  endowed  by  nature,  who  had  hithertt»  supplied  all 
their  needs  from  their  own  resources  and  in  their  own  way.  Jx'sides 
foreign  intiucnce,  therefore,  another  element  is  to  be  taken  int(^  ai'count — 

'  Tluiiigli  our  map  represents  the  Cornian  tribes  at  the  time  of  Trajan  {\.  v>.  !>S-117), 
it  will  be  convenient  to  insert  it  at  this  point. —  Ed. 
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viz.,  native  tcnipcr.imcnt.  l'^^ndcr  tlicso  two  iniliicnccs,  therefore,  the 
earliest  art  and  art-iiidiistries  of  the  (»reeks  and  Ktruseans  took  tlieir 
oriiiiii.  Tlieir  articles  of  every-day  use — their  axes,  haiimiers,  swords, 
lu-edles,  j)otterv,  and  the  like — continued  to  he  fashioned  after  the  native 
type  ;  on  the  other  hand,  articles  intended  for  ornament  show  a  strong 
Oriental   or  Stinitic  typo.     Art  and  industry  arc  inseparable,  and  the 


Fig.  it. — Ornaments  in  spiral  forms.  Golden  objects  from  Mycenae  1,  ',i,  :;.  Probably  parts 
of  necklaces  :  the  spirals  are  attached  cm  opposite  sides  of  a  small  tube.  4.  Bracelet, 
in  twelve  spirals,  of  spun  gold.  5,  6.  Ornaments  of  solid  gold,  perhaps  used  in  llic  hair. 
About  %  the  original  size.     From  the  third  grave.     (Schlieniann.) 

influence  of  the  former  uj)on  the  latter  made  itself  duly  felt  amoiio;  the 
early  Greeks. 

The  discoveries  at  Troy  (Hissarlik),  which  disclose  conditions  as 
ancient  as  1500  B.c.,  illustrate  the  rise  of  the  Age  of  Bronze  from  that 
of  Stone.  The  vases  from  Tlissarlik  in  the  form  of  human  faces  (Fig.  6  ; 
see  also  Fig.  11)  reseml^le  similar  articles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yistida 
and  from  Denmark ;  pottery  there  in  the  form  of  wild  boars  is  not  unlike 
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objects  of  Celtic  origin  (Fig.  7) ;  tliere  is  everywhere  evidence  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  The  Age  of  Bronze  must  luive  prevailed  in  Asia 
Minor,  while  in  northern  countries  that  of  Stone  still  continued. 

The  acropolis  of  Mycenae  has  laid  open  before  us  a  most  interesting 
series  of  objects  that  indicate  several  stages  of  development :  articles  of 
bronze  are  found  side  by  side  with  those  of  gold  and  of  cojiper,  those  of 
stone — occasionally — with  those  of  iron  (Figs.  8-10).  Here  is  evidently 
an  extraordinary  blending  of  the  old  and  the  new,  of  the  ancient  Age  of 
Stone  with  the  new  x\ge  of  Bronze,  alike  local  and  oriental.  Lions, 
sphinxes,  forms  of  vegetation  used  in  decoration,  death-masks,  etc.,  indi- 
cate advanced  oriental  influences,  while  the  prevalent  type  of  ornament, 
the  spiral,  is  peculiar  to  the  Age  of  Bronze.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous 
spear-heads,  as  well  as  the  massive  stone  walls  of  the  acropolis,  carry  us 
back  to  a  more  primitive  past. 

Evidences  of  this  complex  civilization  are  not  limited  to  the  shores 
of  the  Saronic  gulf:  they  are  found  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
eastern  Greece,  from  Thessaly  to  Laconia.  Here  the  Phoenicians  had 
made  permanent  settlements,  which  have  left  traces  of  themselves  in 
local  names  and  in  myths.  The  civilization  seems  to  be  more  advanced 
than  that  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

In  due  time  the  Dorians  and  kindred  Greek  tribes  migrated  from  the 
North,  from  the  regions  about  Olympus,  and  expelled  the  Phoenicians. 
They  amalgamated  with  the  other  inhabitants  who  were  of  cognate  race 
and  culture,  and  absorbed  in  themselves  the  remaining  fragments  of  the 
oriental  settlers.  Under  such  conditions  the  native  artistic  instinct  of  the 
Greeks  was  touched  to  larger  issues,  and  its  stimulating  influence  Mas 
felt  in  all  directions. 

Among  the  most  ancient  of  the  objects  discovered  are  those  from  the 
necropolis  of  Corneto,  in  Italy,  which  are  earlier  than  the  Sixth  Century  B.  C. 
The  graves  of  Bologna  are  of  the  Eighth  Century  b.  c.  and  of  a  later 
date  (earlier  than  400  b.  c),  when  the  Etruscans  were  overcome  by  the 
Celtic  Boii,  remains  of  whom  have  been  found  in  these  graves.  In  the 
remoter  regions  of  Italy,  bronze  w^as  in  use  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Augustus ;  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Ligurians  used  bronze  spear-heads 
in  his  day. 

In  what  measure  we  are  to  explain  similar  phenomena  in  Greek  and 
Italian  lands  as  due  to  commerce,  or  to  ancient  inheritance  from  a  common 
origin,  or  to  the  proximity  of  related  tribes  (as  in  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Southern  Italy),  is  still  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty.  There  was  a 
commercial  land-route  around  the  upper  end  of  the  .Vdrialie  gulf,  though 
most  of  the  traffic  between  Greece  and  Italy  was  carried  on  by  sea.    Tlie 
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«liivct  inlliH-ur.'  of  castcn»  (irc<'(v  upon  Italy  was  not  very  marked,  and 
seems  hardiv  to  aj^war  niiicli  lu-tore  tlie  Hi<:lith  Century  H.  c.  There  is, 
lor  exam|tlr,  no  cvidciicc  in  Italy  of  the  Mycenaean  stajic  of  eivili/.ation.' 
The  inllncuei'  of  the  IMioenicians  ni)on  Italian  culture  is  more  ancient, 
aiitl  much  more  cvideut,  especially  upon  that  of  the  Etruscans,  who 
came  into   iutiuiatc  couuiicrcial   relations  not  only  with  the  Thoenicians, 


Tu;.  ]().— 1,  i2.  Large  gold  disks  or  buttons  from  Mycenae;  abont  i  the  original  size.  {From 
Schlienianu.)  3.  Clasps,  found  at  (Jallerhoi  near  Maribo,  in  Denmark;  about  h  the 
original  size.     (After  Undset.) 

l)Ut  also  suh.<e(pieiuly  \vith  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greek  settlers  in 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  Interesting  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
the.se  Greek  colonists  are  found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Cyme  and  of 
Syracuse. 


Fig.  11. — 1.  Fragment  of  a  vase  of  earthenware,  ornamented  with  picture  of  the  human 
face;  about  i  original  size.  From  a  grave-chamber  on  the  island  Möen.  2.  Fragment 
of  a  vase  from  a  tomb  at  Arby,  near  Kahmdborg;  about  }  original  size.  (Nos.  1  and  2 
from  Undset.)  3.  Fragment  of  a  vase  (flat  cup)  of  glazed  black,  with  incised  orna- 
ments, partly  overlaid  with  white  clay.  From  the  first  settlement  at  Troy ;  about  i 
original  size.     (From  Schliemann.) 

Italy  was  the  first  foreign  land  to  feel  this  influence.  The  earliest 
evidences  of  native  culture  we  have  in  this  country  are  the  remains  of 
pile-dwellings,  of  which  a  great  number  have  been  discovered  on  the 
great  plain  of  the  Po.     The  relics  found  here  bear  a  considerable  re- 

'  In  Sicily,  however,  there  are  many  traces  of  the  Mycenaean  civilization. — Ed. 
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semblance  to  those  uiieartlied  at  Troy,  and  like  lluiii  are  of  the  Later 
Stone  Age,  or  of  east  bronze  of  the  earliest  Bronze  Age.  Similar 
articles  (cirenlar  bronze  ornaments)  have  been  fonnd  in  the  lower  stratnm 
from  Olympia  in  western  Pehtponnesus.  The  finds  made  in  the  district 
of  Bologna  give  evidence  of  essential  progress.  There  are  iouixl  vases, 
and  bnrial  ])laces  containing  articles  of  bronze  and  even  of  iron,  showing 
close  relationship  with  corresponding  Greek  objects.  Elsewhere  in  Italy, 
as  at  Clusinm,  Volaterrae,  the  Albun  Hills,  Tessolo,  Calatia,  similar  dis- 
coveries have  been  made. 

The  civilization  of  the  Southern  races  did  not  confine  itself  to  its  new 
homes.  Its  products  passed  the  Alps,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  superiority 
in  material  and  technique,  spread  themselves  over  all  Central  and  Northern 


1  a  2  1) 

Fig.  12. — 1.  Two  moulds,  on  a  single  stone,  for  casting  spear-heads ;  found  in  lööT,  at  St. 
Margarethenberg,  near  Burghausen.  (From  the  original  in  the  Bavarian  National 
Museum  at  Munich.)  Length,  about  8i  inches.  2.  Two  pieces  of  stone  with  moulds 
for  a  knife  and  for  a  chisel ;  i  original  size.  Found  near  Bukow,  on  Lake  Scherniiitzel, 
Brandenburg.     (After  Lindenschmit.) 

Europe,  even  as  far  as  Norway  and  Ireland,  and  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Danube  and  of  the  Rhine.  At  first,  the 
stream  of  civilization  seems  to  have  flowed  from  the  Southeast.  In 
Europe,  as  at  Troy  and  Olympia,  it  is  exclusively  bronze  that  supplants 
stone,  while  the  correspondence  in  ty])e  of  the  objects  fomid  in  these 
widely-distant  localities  tells  of  a  comnumity  of  origin.  This  is  espe- 
cially obvious  in  the  smaller  arlicles  of  ornament  and  such  things  as 
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were  .-|>((i:illv  :i(l:i|>tt(l  lor  tnillic  'V\\v  saiiio  p;roat  ImxK'lios  and  licavy 
iiccklatMs   lu-dr.kr.l   the   woincii   oi'  l^lis  and    rpiKT   Austria. 

I>v  slow  «lc«;n'cs  tlii'  N<»rtli('rn  races  Icanu-d  to  niamiliicturc  l)r<)iizc 
ariiflfs  liir  tlu'iiisclvcs,  as  is  evidenced  by  tlie  discovery  of  ancient  casting- 
MKtulds  (  V\<s,.  12)  and  of  inifinished  articles.  But  as  the  necessary  metals 
were  to  l)e  iJtund  in  but  a  lew  districts,  it  is  obvious  tliat  recourse  must 
have  been  had  to  importation.  The  tin  in  the  bronze  objects  of  the  Swiss 
lakes  is  s<»  i)ure  that  we  are  led  to  conclude  tliat  it  came  from  Cornwall 
or  fi-niu  tbe  west  of  France;  while  the  Mecklenburg:  bronzes  are  as  free 
from  lead  and  as  rich  in  silver  as  is  the  co])per  of  the  Ural.  Man's  inven- 
tive faeidtv  was  vet  in  its  infancy,  and  lacked  fertility  and  freedom.  He 
held  I'ast,  therefltre,  to  the  types  he  had  received,  modifyhi«)^  them  only 
sli<;htlv  or  not  at  all.  C'han<»;e  came  later  and  very  gradually.  In  the 
most  primitive  times  almost  the  cmly  motives  for  decoration  in  use  were 
the  >pir,il  and  fnie  so-called  w'olf-tooth  ornament.  In  time  came  geometric 
liiTures,  zigzag  lines,  circles,  embossed  objects,  and  the  like,  the  spiral  pass- 
ing awav.  I\ei)resentations  of  plants  and  animals  do  not  strictly  belong 
to  the  bronze  pei'iod.  Everywhere  we  find  essential  similarity,  with 
varietv  in  detail,  as  well  as  in  th(>  nature  and  form  of  the  objects  as  in 
their  manufacture  and  embellishments. 

While  the  spiral  ornament  was  most  affected  in  Denmark  and  Meck- 
lenburg, farther  south  the  ring  form  was  preferred.  The  Danish  swords 
show,  generally,  solid,  richly-decorated  hilts,  whereas  the  British  hilts 
end  in  a  plate  to  which  pieces  of  wood  or  bone  are  rivetted.  The  British 
spear-points  were  perforated  on  the  shaft  side,  wdiich  is  never  the  case 
with  the  Danish.  The  productions  of  North  Italy  arc  distinguished 
by  their  great  variety  in  form  and  ornamentation.  Articles  enriched 
with  embossments  of  beaten  sheet-bronze  are  ])artieularly  frequent. 
While  Ireland  is  particularly  rich  in  the  so-called  celts  (a  sort  of  axc- 
liead),  in  Denmark  they  are  very  rare,  and  in  Britain  entirely  wanting. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Zurich,  needles,  sickles,  fishing-hooks,  knives, 
lanee-jxtints,  and  celts,  have  been  found  in  large  quantities  ;  while  swords, 
libidae,  ornamental  plates,  and  s})iral  rings  are  either  entirely  absent  or 
of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  appears  that,  in  certain  localities,  these 
were  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  as  at  Zurich,  whose  finds  yield 
large  numbers  of  objects  of  the  same  kind,  alike  in  form  and  ornamenta- 
tion, quite  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  Hungarian,  or  even  from  North 
Italian,  productions  of  the  same  sort.  Such  manufactured  articles  were 
exported,  and  this  explains  why  we  occasionally  come  upon  closely  cor- 
respcmding  "finds"  in  localities  far  apart. 

In  these  circumstances  we  need  not  be  surj^rised  t(^  find  that  certain 
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districts  seem  to  have  l)een  centres  of  a  hi^lily-develoitcd  hnm/.e  culture — 
as  Hungary,  France,  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  and  Mecklenljnr<i;.  The  Swiss, 
South-  and  Middh;-(jrernuin  "  finds  "  yield  in  inijjortanee  to  those  ofXortii 
Germany.  Especially  rich  are  the  littoral  districts  of  this  latter  retrion, 
and  from  them  tlie  use  of  bronze  seems  to  iiave  spread  itself  nurili- 
ward  to  Scandinavia,  This  is  rendered  ])rol)al)le  l)y  the  fact  that  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  North-German  culture  show  themselves  in  tlic 
Nortliern  objects.  Tiie  Age  of  Bronze  in  Scandinavia  is,  therefore, 
younger  than  that  in  Middle  Europe. 

The  North-European  bronzes  fall  into  two  groups.  The  older  and 
more  highly-developed  specimens  were  produced  west  of  the  Vistula ; 
the  later  are  found  to  the  east.  Sometimes  we  come  upon  o])je(;ts  belong- 
ing to  one  group  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  especially  in  the  coast 
districts.  Mecklenburg,  for  example,  with  its  rich  "  finds  "  oc(;u])ies  an 
intermediate  place.  Here  we  find  objects  belonging  to  both  grou})s.  In 
Switzerland,  too,  we  have  two  groups  with  sharply-defined  characteristics 
— one  proper  to  the  lake-dwellings,  the  other  to  the  settlements  on  the 
mainland.  Here,  articles  seem  to  have  been  imported  not  oidy  from  the 
adjacent  countries,  but  from  Middle  and  South  Europe.  The  old  bronze 
fibulae,  for  example,  suggest  a  Hungarian  origin. 

The  duration  of  the  Age  of  Bronze  varied  much  in  different  lands 
(Plates  IV.-VII.').     It  came  to  an  end  first  in  the  South,  as  a  grad- 

1  Explanation  of  Plate  IV. 
Age  of  Bronze. — Axe-heads  and  other  instruments. 

1.  Bronze  wedge  or  axe-head. 

2.  Bronze  hatchet-head  :  length,  5  in.     From  Hungary. 

3.  Bronze  hatchet-head  :  length,  4f  in.     From  Salzwedel. 

4.  Bronze  hatchet-head  :  length,  9^  in.     From  Monheim,  Bavaria. 

5.  Bronze  hammer  :  length  of  handle,  17|  in.  ;  length  of  hannner,  11|  in. 

6.  Bronze  knife :  length,  12^  in.     Found  in  Italy.     In  the  Louvre. 

7.  Bronze  knife.     From  Brandenburg. 

8.  Bronze  instrument,  perhaps  for  cutting  leather:  greatest  length,  IHy^  in. 

9.  Bronze  sickle,  inscribed  with  the  Eoman  figures  xiii :  diameter,  ü^  in.  From  the 
cave  near  the  monastery  at  Beuron. 

10.  Bronze  chisel:  length,  15  in.  From  a  l)urial  urn  found  on  the  Feucrbcrg  near 
Friedolsheim  in  Rhenish  Bavaria. 

11.  Bronze  chisel :  length,  6^^  in.     From  the  Ulrichs  cave  at  Hardt,  Wiirtemburg. 

12.  Bronze  celt.  From  a  grave-mound  near  Barnsen,  in  OldenstHdt.  Hanover,  (.\fter 
Lindenschmit.) 

13.  Bronze  chisel  (celt) :  length,  5f  in.     From  Geissen. 

14.  Bronze  celt  or  wedge:  length,  A-^^  in.     From  the  "Geest  quarry  "  at  Hascliinnc. 

15.  Bronze  celt.     From  Italy.     (After  Lindenschmit.) 

Explanation  of  Plate  V. 
The  Age  of  Bronze. — Ornaments. 
1.  Bronze  diadem:  ü  original  size.     From  a  grave  at  Alt.snmmit  near  Cnut.w  in  Meck- 
lenburg.   Schwerin,  Museum. 
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umIIv  ciirrnacluM-,  lunlrf  rival  apinniv.!  in  tlic  form  ..f  in.n.      l-'nmi  the 
S.iith  the   iminvatiuii   extends   t..   Mi(l<llr  Kiin.pc,  and   tli.iuc  w  ith  .<l..\v 

•-».  KhiK'  <>l'  M.Iul  l>r..ii/..-:  \  oriKiiml  si/i-.  IVculiaily  ciirvcil  i.iwanl.  I'n.i.i  l.in-Un- 
tnitli.  llossi'.     l>ariii.sta<lt,  Miisiimi. 

.-{  Kin-'  of  «ist  l.r.)!i/iM-li:isia  :  liollnw.  tluMii.ls  l.roii^'ht  togellier  into  a  sphere  or- 
niuiuM.tf.l  with  iiu-isi..l  work.  iii.aM.l.r  aiul  /.i^-z-i^'  l-attrnis.  Greatest  inside  diameter, 
2,^0  in.     From  Meeklenl.iirK.     S.iiw.rin.  Museum      i  Liudenschmit.) 

4.   Mron/.e  arm-rinR. 

.-,.  Uron/c  l.reast-i>i".  ">  f'»"»  •>''  «^^'^  shiehls  connected :  f^_  original  size.  Largest 
known  specimen.     From  Hasedow,  .Mecklenburg. 

(!.  Hronze  arm-ring. 

7.  Bronze  linger-ring :  original  .size.    From  the  gravesat  Oberholm.  Maycncc,  Mnseum. 

8.  .\rm-ring  of  drawn  bronze:  found  on  a  bone  of  the  arm. 

i).  Sn>all  ..rnament  of  twisted  drawn  l)rünze,  probably  for  the  hair.  Found  on  St. 
Peter's  nuiuntain  near  Halle. 

111.  Cloak-pin.  with  spiral  twists.     From  near  I'atteii.se  in  the  Lüneburg  district. 

n.  Cloak-pin  :  pin  about  llj  i"-  long.     From  Schweidnitz,  Silesia. 

IJ.  Spiral  of  bronze  :  i)robably  ornament  for  the  hair. 

i:{.  Fragment  uf  a  chain  used  as  a  belt :  i  original  size.  The  several  links  consist  of 
wires  of  strong  r-pun  bnmze.  which  are  grouped  in  threes  and  made  to  terminate  in  a  spiral 
twist  :  each  group  is  connected  with  the  next  by  three  bronze  rings.  From  an  Etruscan 
tomb.     Carlsruhe,   Museum. 

H.   Bronze  liairpin  :  i  original  size.     From  Silesia. 

1.").  Bronz«'  hairpin,  with  concave  mirror  in.stcad  of  head:  i  original  size.  From  Tolk- 
ewitz,  near  Dresden. 

It!.  Bronze  baton,  for  commanding-otiicers.     From  near  Mansfeld. 

EXPL.\NATION   OF   PLATK   VI. 

Age  of  Bronze. — Weapons. 

\.  Rear  view  of  a  cuirass:  sheet-bronze,  with  repoussee  ornament.     Found  at  Grenoble. 
2, :?.  Front  and  back  of  a  bronze  shield:  edge  strengthened  by  a  band  of  hoop-iron: 
diameter,  l.'.^g  in.     Found  at  Bingen. 

4.  Bronze  cap  or  helmet.     Found  at  Kreuznach.     Mayence. 

5,  6.  Helmet,  front  and  rear  view :  it  consists  of  two  plates  of  thick  bronze  rivetted 
together.     Found  in  the  Rhine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Main.     Mayence. 

7.  Bronze  helmet :  height,  7  in.     Found  near  Pfordten,  Niederlausitz. 
H.  Bronze  helmet,  richly  ornamented,  and   provided  with  attachnuiits  for  Imlding  the 
triple  crest.     Found  near  Najdes.     Carlsrulic. 

9.  Bronze  helmet,  from  behind  :  witli  horns  and  attachments  for  the  crc-st.  rivetted  on. 
Found  at  Canosiv.     Carlsruhe. 

10.  Helmet  of  sheet-bronze,  with  protections  for  the  ears,  side  view.  Found  near 
Salzburg. 

11.  Bronze  helmet.  Found  at  Selsdorf,  near  Dobbertin,  Mecklenburg.  Schwerin 
Museum. 

12.  Bronzesword  of  the  earliest  period.     Augsburg,  ]\Iusenm. 

1.3.  Bronze  sword  :  length,  2ßJ  in.     Found  in  the  Danube,  near  Ratisbon. 

14.  Bronze  sword  :  length,  24  in.     From  a  grave-mound  at  Echzell,  U]>per  Hesse. 

15.  Bnmze  sword  of  tlie  later  period.     I^andshut,  Museum. 

Iß.  Bronze  dagger:  length,  1!)  in. ;  haft,  4^in.  hmg;  blade,  at  handle,  Z^  in.  The 
blade  and  haft  were  separately  cast,  and  were  attached  to  each  other  by  rivets,  here  covered 
by  the  four  large  bosses.     Found  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

17.  Bronze  sword  :  length,  2'^\  in.     Found  near  Worms. 

l-S.   Bronze  sword  :  length,  21  in.     Found  at  Retzow,  Mecklenburg. 
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Age   of  Bronze    iHallstatt   Period). — Various   utensils. 
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steps  to  the  North.  For  :i  coiisidcnihlc  time,  liowcvcr,  ;i  liillv-dcvcloj.cd 
iron  period  prevailed  simultaneously  with  and  alonn^sidc  oi'n  pure  l)n»n/e 
period  in  the  Southern  countries.  So  slowly  did  I  he  cjiaiiiic  operate, 
that  iron  was  in  full  use  in  North  Italy  a  thou.-and  years  Ix  fore  it  reached 
the  coast  of  the  Baltie.  It  has  been  estiuiatcd  that  hroiizc  was  domi- 
nant in  the  North  for  the  thousand  years  between  the  Sixteenth  and  the 
Sixth  centuries  15.  c.  In  Hunoary  to  the  east  of  the  Danube,  this  culture, 
in  its  latest  development,  reaches  down  to  a  still  later  time. 

One  interesting  conclusion  from  the  preceding  is  that  a  livelv  inter- 
course went  on  between  the  various  Euro]>ean  peoples.  The  North 
obviously  obtained  its  metal  from  Cornwall,  and  from  other  lands  where 
iron  was  already  in  nse.  A  remarkably  rich  find  of  bronzes  was  made 
in  the  graveyards  of  Koban  in  the  Caucasus;  these  articles  were  in  part 

19.  Bronze  sword.     Found  near  Bex  (Waadtland),  in  the  Lake  of  Luyssel.     Bern. 

20.  Bronze  sword  in  its  scabbard  of  sheet-bronze  ornamented  with  bosses.  Found  at 
Nimes.     Paris. 

21.  Bronze  short  sword.     Ncuburg-on-Danube,  Museum. 

22.  23.  Bronze  spear-lieads. 

24.  Bronze  battle-mace :  length,  fif  in.     Found  in  I^avaria. 

25.  Bronze  dagger:  length,  13|  in.     Found  near  Gaubockellieim,  Rhenish  Hesse. 

26.  Bronze  dagger :  length,  13\  in.     Ibid. 

Nos.  1-6,  9-11,  16,  19,  20  are  from  Lindenschmit. 

Explanation  of  Tlate  VII. 
Age  of  Bronze ;  Hallstatt  Period. — Various  Utensils. 

1.  Burial  urn  of  earthenware.     From  an  urn-cemetery  in  North  ticrmany.    In  Munich. 

2.  Small  bronze  vase,  with  embossed  work.  From  Greveukrug,  Kirchspiel  Bordes- 
holm in  Holstein.     (Undset.) 

3.  Bronze  pitcher.     Landshut. 

4.  Large  earthenware  vase,  with  zig-zag  ornamentation.  Found  at  Locnis.  uirDss, 
les  Protohelvetes.) 

5.  Earthenware  vase.     Found  at  Locras.     fClross.) 

6.  Earthenware  vase,  with  handles.     Found  at  Locras.     (Gross.) 
Nos.  4-6,  in  Gross's  collection  at  Neuville,  belong  to  the  Stone  Age. 

7.  Bronze  kettle.     In  Augsburg. 

8.  Basin  of  hammered  bronze,  without  handles.  From  Badelunda-Ssin  Sweden.  1 1  iidsct.) 

9.  Bronze  kettle.     In  Augsburg. 

10.  Basin  of  hammered  bronze :  diameter,  121  in.  From  a  grave-mound  in  the  Lüne- 
burg district. 

11.  Vessel  of  thin  cast  bronze:  height,  7^  in. ;  diameter,  lU  in.  Found  near  Neu- 
brandenburg.    Strelitz,  Museum.     (IJndeuschmit.) 

12.  Bowl  of  hammered  or  sheet-bronze,  with  bosses.  Found  at  Oegemose,  a  motir  near 
the  island  of  Lünen,  Denmark.     (Undset.) 

13.  Bronze  bucket.     In  Neuburg-on-the-Danube. 

14.  15.  Cylindrical  bronze  cista,  with  eleven  ribs,  between  which  are  rows  of  )i<iint.s, 
punched.  The  rim  is  strengthened  by  a  strip  of  hoop  iron.  On  tlie  upjier  edge  is  the  sign 
I  I  I  I  A  A/-  This  cista  was  discovered  in  1815  at  Pansdorf,  near  Lül)eck.  in  a  gmve-mcunid. 
(Undset.) 

16.  Bronze  comb:  length,  1^  in.     From  the  so-called  Woden's  mountain  at  .Mvldorf. 
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imnortttl   I'n.m  .lill".  nut  plju'cs,  t'sixvially  in .111  Greece  ami  Asia  Minor, 
an<l   ill   |>aii   ».f  loral   mii^Mii.     TIkv  |)(»iiit   hack -to  a  period  a  thousmd 

vcars  hclun'  Christ,  wiicii  iron  was 
h»;;iiiniiii;-  (<•  !)<■  used  in  Greece  and 
Italy. 

li'wc  take  a  cniiiprchcMsivc  survey 
oi"  the  whoK'  Bronze  Age,  we  see  that 
this  metal  was  fitted  to  meet  most 
va ried  needs.  For  war,  we  have  swords, 
daggers,  lances,  and  arrow-heads  of 
hronze;  i)r(>l)al)ly,  also,  shields  and 
helmets,  which  might  have  been  im- 
})orted  from  Etruria  or  Magna  Graecia. 
The  swords  are  two-edged  and  ada})ted 
for  cntting  and  tlirusting  ;  the  blade 
of  moderate  length  and  shaped  like  a 
reed ;  the  hilt  widening  toward  the 
base   into   an  arm-guard,   and    tcrmi- 

Flfl.l3.-Hair,.ins.    1  :in.l  J,  funn.l  .m  tho    ,^.^^|,        j^^    .^   ^.     j.^^^jj^^i  latterly,  a 

shon-,  anil  .{  (i,  in  the  \v:it<r,  (»r  Laku         .      ,    ,        ,  mi        1      •  i  / 

<;onina,  at  i^uismni'.  spiral  knob.     The  knives  have  often 

thin,  arched  blades,  and  tasteful  han- 
dle- ;  the  razors  an-  richly  ornamented.  For  ornaments  we  have  fibulae, 
hairpins  witli  decorative  heads  (Fig.  13),  bracelets,  arm-  and  ear-rings, 
and  necklaces.  Trinkets  hanging  from  delicate  chains  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  For  domestic  use  we  have  cups,  goblets,  bowds,  and  vases 
of  sheet-bronze,  clay,  or  even  of  gold.  Spurs  and  bits  show  that  horses 
were  used  fi)r  riding,  and  l)ronze  cars  with  three  or  fi)ur  wheels  (the 
fiirmer  on  one  axle)  that  they  were  also  used  fi»r  driving  in  harness. 

Peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  whole  period  are  the  so-called  celts 
(a  stirt  (if  (lii-ei),  of  various  size  and  form  (Fig.  14).  These  were  furn- 
ished with  a  wooden  handle  and  used  fi)r  splitting.  Eartlienware  utensils 
also  are  muneroiis,  and  are  often  decorated  with  geometric;  figures  in  black 
or  rid.     They  wei-e  prol)al)ly  fashioned  without  aid  of  a  potter's  whecsl. 

We  have  been  fi)rtunate  enough  to  find  even  articles  of  clothing  from 
these  remote  times  ;  a  discovery  of  this  sort  was  made  in  graves  in 
Jutland,  ])inniark.  There,  were  found  hoods,  mantles,  and  shirts,  all 
of  wool  ;  leather  stra})s  and  shoes  (see  Figs.  15-17);  and  garments  cor- 
responding to  those  which  Strabo  describes  as  worn  on  the  Tin-islands 
(Cassiterides).  Dark-colored  coats,  reaching  to  the  gronnd,  and  Ijound 
round  the  waist  with  a  girdle,  were  also  found.  Skins  of  animals  were 
largely  used  fi.r  clothing,  as  well  as  fi)r  defensive  purjK.ses.      With  these 
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the  ancient  people  covered  their  wooden  shields,  and  an  entire  Jiide  was 
often  laid  on  the  head  as  a  helmet;  the  effect  was  iiei^litcncd  l»v  flic 
threatening  mouth  of  the  animal.  The  dwellings  were  ordinarily  ciicnlar 
huts  resting  upon  piles;  sometimes  they  were  partly  or  wholly  iiimIcp- 
ground,  and  constructed  of  wood  or  wicker-work  plastered  with   unid.' 


Fig.  14. — Three  types  of  the  celt,  with  indications  of  the  i)rol)able  methods  of  mounting. 
(After  Lubbock.)  1.  Copper  celt,  from  Waterford,  Ireland.  2.  Celt  witli  carved  sides, 
from  Ireland.     3.  Tubulär  celt,  from  Ireland. 

The  p(M>ple  defended  themselves  in  intrenchments  or  forts  of  stone  and 
earth. 

The  methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead  were  very  various.  Ci-ciua- 
tion  and  interment  were  both  in  use.  In  the  South,  urns  and  stone 
coffins  predominate.  The  Northern  peo])le  preferred  t(»  give  an  eleva- 
tion to  the  place  of  burial.  Sometimes  these  elevations  consisted  of  great 
blocks  of  stone  set  up  in  circular  or  square  form,  sometimes  of  mounds 
piled  up  artificially,  sometimes  of  cairns  of  earth  and  stones  ;  sonu«times 
they  utilized  natural  mounds.     Graves  of  this  character,  popularly  known 

>  In  Scotland,  underground  dwellings  are  of  stone,  and  wlu.Uy  under  ground.  They  are 
covered  by  the  natural  turf,  so  that  they  cannot  be  discovered  except  by  the  sound,  as  cue 
walks  over  tlieui.     They  have  several  apartments. — Tr. 
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jLs  "jriaiit.-'  <,M-.ivfs"  {Iliincni/rähn),  v\\v\u\  i>\rv  all  tlie  Nortli  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  a  part  of  Suith  (Icrnumy,  |)articiilarly  WiirtfinlH'rg.  They 
arr  al>o  {\miu\  in  Spain,  IN.rtiiu^il,  (Jnvcc,  Nortiicni  Alrica,  and  even 
on   the   Asiatie   eoast   of    tlif    Uiack   S(':i.      Here    and   there   these  great 


FUJ.  15.— Richly  unKiincntcd  slioo.  from  a  siui^ili;  jiinc  of  leather :  found  on  a  corpse  in  the 
feu  near  Friedehurg,  iu  East  Frisia. 


Fuj.  16. — Shoe  made  from  a  single  piece  of  leather :  found  in  the  fen  near  Uetersen,  in 

Holstein. 


Fig.  17. — So-called  "shoe  of  ilie  dead"  (Toletmchuh),  found  in  a  wooden  coffin  ("tree  of  the 
dead  ")  from  tlie  Alamanuian  graves  near  Oherflacht.  Ahout  4i  iu.  long.  Prohahly  of 
Merovingian  times. 

hloeks  stand  solitary  and  awe-inspiring  on  the  wide,  desolate  heaths, 
where  the  wind  whis]iers  around  them  the  legends  of  the  past.  Not 
rarely  the  mounds  have  been  levelled  and  used  for  the  jiurposes  of  agri- 
eulture,  so  that  only  the  keen  eye  of  the  seareher  after  antiquities  ean 
discern  anv  traee  of  them. 


TlIK  A(1E   OF  IRON. 
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The  JibundaiK'C  of  ornaments  shows  that  these;  early  peojjle  were  ils 
fond  of  disphiy  as  their  deseenchints,  and  the  ü-olden  crowns,  »»ecasionallv 
found  in  the  graves  of  their  prinees,  tell  of  their  lo\c  lor  poni]).  IJiidi', 
heavy  gold  coins  came  gradually  into  lise  ;  from  the  shape  of  these  and 
from  the  belief  that  the  j)oint  of  contact  between  a  rainbow  and  t\\v 
earth  was  marked  by  such  a  coin,  they  gave  these  coins  the  name  of 
"rainbow-dishes"  (liegenbogensckilsselchen)  (Fig.    18).     These    inei-ease 


Fi«.  IS. — Three  Celtic  gold  coins.     "  Eainbow-dislies.'      lüirlin.) 

in  frequency  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  J\ej)ublie.  Ring-money 
preceded  these  dish-shaped  pieces  and  continued  to  be  used  along  with 
them.  Cattle-rearing,  tillage,  rude  handicrafts,  and  commerce  were  pm- 
sued,  and  the  chase  afforded  both  recreation  and  food.  The  relatively 
small  number  of  weapons  found  indicates  that  war  Avas  not  a  favorite 
pastime. 

With  the  introduction  of  iron,  the  proper  metal  for  warlike  ])ui-j)oses, 
come  great  changes.  The  mighty  migrations  of  races  now  set  in,  and 
the  wide  expanses  of  Northern  Europe  gradually  enter  into  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Iron  was  first  used  in  the  East.  Between  two  blocks  of  one  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  a  piece  of  iron  was  found  which  had  been  uninten- 
tionally built  in.  From  the  Bible,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  we 
learn  that  Egypt  was  the  country  in  which  iron  was  first  employed.  In 
the  course  of  commerce  it  found  its  way  to  Italy,  where  it  is  fi)und  in 
ancient  cemeteries.  From  this  country,  and  especially  from  Etruria,  it 
disseminated  itself  over  the  lands  north  of  the  Alps.  That  a  not  incon- 
siderable traffic  was  carried  on  between  the  people  on  either  side  of  this 
barrier,  we  know  from  various  circumstances.  Yases  such  as  are  brought 
to  light  in  Bavaria  have  been  fi)und  in  Italian  graves.  Bron/e  products 
from  the  Greek  coh)nies  of  Sicily  and  (\unpania  have  bi'iMi  discovered 
north  of  the  Alps.     Liguria,  in  Northern  Italy,  carried  on  a  considerable 
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tratlii-  ill  ainhrr,  probably  by  soa,  uilli  the  dwi'llcrs  on  the  north  coast 
(»f  (ii-rinany. 

This  ni'W  pha.-c  («I"  tiihin'c  (k-vt4opcd  itself  rapidly  in  the  lands  bor- 
(Krinir  the  Mediterranean.  Its  progTcss  was  slower  in  Northern  Kurope. 
In  everv  ease  the  i<>rni  of  development  was  alfeeted  by  the  native  tcni- 
]M>r:un(>nt  of  the  ilitVerent  peoples.  The  so-called  '*  urn-cemeteries  "  mark 
the  t'arliest  stage  of  this  new  phase  in  civilization.  One  of  the  most 
imp«  »rtant  was  that  of  Maria-Rast  in  Styria,  where  170  graves  were  opened, 
and  120  bronzes  (all  which  were  ornaments)  taken  out.  Only  four  arti- 
cles of  iron  were  found,  and  none  of  these  were  weapons.  The  bones 
had  l»tn  burned,  deposited  in  one  urn,  and  interred  at  a  slight  depth. 
On  the  ashes  lay  cui)-sliaped  clay  vessels,  and  a  meagre  assortment  of 
small  iini)lements.  The  manner  of  interment  resembles  that  seen  at 
Villanova,  and  buth  belong  to  nearly  the  same  age.  This  early  mode 
of  burial  has,  indeed,  been  traced  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  Silesia,  and 
tlieiu-e  farther  in  nil  directions.  Its  point  of  origin  seems  to  have  been 
North  Italy. 

An  archaeological  discovery  of  much  greater  importance  was  made,  in 
l.S4(),  north  of  the  Alps  in  the  ancient  cemeteries  near  Hallstatt  in  Upper 
Austria.  Since  that  year  upward  of  1000  graves  have  been  opened,  and 
more  than  GOOO  objects  taken  out  (Fig.  19).  The  bodies  had  been  more 
fre([uently  burned  than  interred  ;  in  single  instances  part  of  the  body  seems 
to  have  been  burned,  and  the  other  part  buried.  All  the  objects  discovered 
ap])ear  to  belong  to  nearly  the  same  epoch.  Especially  noteworthy  are 
the  weapons.  These  are  oftener  of  iron  than  bronze,  yet  they  not  rarely 
show  the  characteristic  bronze  form.  The  swords  are  heavy,  broad,  and 
well-finished,  with  blades  four  feet  or  less  in  length,  and  ending  in  a  point 
<'ut  oblicjuely  across.  The  hilt,  welded  to  the  blade,  terminates  in  a  large 
knob.  Under  its  shoulder,  incisions  appear  on  the  side  of  the  blade. 
Daggers,  too,  were  frequent,  with  blades  usually  of  iron,  and  Avith  bronze 
hilts;  also  knives,  with  broad,  one-edged  arched  blades.  Among  the 
ornaments  are  tasteful  bronze  girdle-plates,  richly  ornamented  M'ith 
beaten  A\ork,  and  with  triangular  hooks  as  a  catch.  Fibulae  of  a  spiral 
or  bow  f<»rm  had  l)ccn  used  as  fastenings  for  the  dress.  The  longer  arm- 
rings  are  mostly  hollow  ;  the  smaller  solid.  They  are  strung  with  rows 
of  pearls  and  balls.  The  little  bangles  depending  by  delicate  chains 
from  the  girdles,  ear-rings,  and  fibulae  (Fig.  20)  are  also  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Bronze  domestic  utensils  are  numerous.  Peculiar  among  them  are 
one-  and  two-handled  pails  and  cross-ribbed  chests.  The  multiform 
clay  utensils  show  impressed  lines,  circles,  triangles,  etc.,  or  colored 
stripes  and  Imnds,  generally  black  or  red.     besides  bronze,  iron,  and 
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r„.  1»  -The  Hnllstatt  "raves.  1.  In  thi»  earther  ..ay  the  ashes  «f  the  taeiherated  dead 
,  ,ch  en^  h  »a'with  various  offe.i.gs.  ..  <..-ave  occpled  1„  -.n-^-.v  -  '^^- 
rated  dead  person  and  b,  one  bnried;  a  large  earthenware,  t»?^  «^  "  '>  «^^^  «■ 
the  deceased  were  buried.    4.  Buried  eorpse,  w.th  ornaments.    (After  >. 
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clay,  ;r<»l<l  niakr-  its  ni^pcaraiKv,  hut  ciily  in  the  smaller  iriiikcts;  there 
is  iin  >ilver.  Aiiiher  was  ii>e<l  ill  the  ionii  of  heads,  or  lor  inlayin««:  on 
vuunl  hilt>.  In  a.ltlition  to  the  -ivonietrie  decorations,  we  find  roiio;hly 
d.lineated  tii:nres  of  men  an«!  animals,  especially  horses  and  hirds ; 
plants  are  entirely   waiitiui:  in   these  desi<j,ns  (Fig-.  20). 


Fig.  20. — 1,  2.  Brooches  from  Hallstatt,  front  and  side  views:  a  large  pin  decorated  with 
two  masks  and  terminating  in  a  ram's  head ;  in  the  brow  of  the  ram  and  elsewhere  are 
depressions  for  colored  enainelliiig.  Found  at  Niederschönhausen,  near  Berlin.  (From 
Lindenschmit.)  3.  Bronze  fibula;  original  size.  Found  in  a  grave-mound  on  the  upper 
Main.  (Mayence  Museum.)  4.  Ornamental  bronze  pin ;  s  original  size,  view  from 
above.  The  swan's  heads  on  either  side  had  eyes  of  red  enamel.  The  pin  was  orna- 
mented with  other  colors,  now  lost,  and  with  incised  work.  Found  at  Schwabsburg, 
between  Xiersteiu  and  Selzer. 

These  finds  evidence  a  comparatively  high  grade  of  civilization,  a 
strong  fondness  for  outward  show,  no  little  industrial  skill  and  activity. 
The  best  technique  appears  in  the  bronze  objects.  This  metal  these 
people  knew  how  to  hammer  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  thinness  and 
evenness,  to  fa.shiou  into  any  desired  form,  to  rivet,  and  decorate  with 
ornaments.  Scarcely  less  skilled  were  they  in  separating  iron  from  its 
ore,  and  in  forging  it.  As  a  whole,  the  objects  at  Hallstatt  are  the  result 
of  various  influences — especially  North  Italian — operating  on  native  tem- 
perament and  native  indu.-^try. 

The  first  finds  made  at  Hallstatt  were  of  such  high  importance  that 
they  have  given  the  name  of  the  Plallstatt  Period  to  a  whole  culture- 
period,  who.se  produ(;ts,  even  in  districts  the  farthest  remote  from  each 
other,  exhibit  the  .same  fundamental  forms.  These  products  are  found 
in  regions  extending  fr<jm  the  High  Alps  on  the  south  to  a  line  drawn 
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tliroiigh  Gicssen  (50°  35'  X.  lat.),  FiiUhi,  JJayrciitli,  and  I'assjiii  on  tlw 
north,  and  from  Hungary  on  the  cast  to  Besanyon  and  Saarhriick  on  th<- 
west,  thus  comprismg  nearly  all  South  Germany  and  the  -th  of  Swit- 
zerland, with  outlying  territory.  The  chief  seats  of  tliis  cnitun"  were  on 
the  Upper  Danube,  the  Upper  and  JMiddii^  JIhine,  and  in  West  Switzer- 
land. Very  fine  and  pure  specimens  of  the  period  lia\c  hccn  taken  iVoni 
the  urn-hills  of  Watsch  and  St.  Margaret's  in  (  arniohi,  along  with 
arrow-heads  of  Greek  type  belonging  to  l)et\veen  tlie  l-'ourth  and  Second 
Centuries  B.  O.  On  the  whole,  we  conckuU'  that  tliis  eiihnre  was  in  its 
bloom  in  the  middle  centuries  of  the  last  thousand  years  before  ( 'hrist, 
and  continued  so  to  maintain  itself,  at  least  partially,  till  the  ("hri>tian 
era.  In  the  AVest  it  was  probably  younger  than  in  the  East  and  South, 
and  may  have  been  peculiar  to  nranv  different  Cchic  pcopK-s  (Pi-AIK 

VIII/). 

^  Explanation  of  Plate  VIII. 

Hallstatt  (iraves. — Weapons,  ornaments,  vases,  and  other  ntensils. 

1.  Bronze   belt    ornament.      From   a   grave-mound    ui'ar    llahstlial.       Si^jmarinpMi, 
Museum. 

2.  Fragment  of  a  bronze  belt  ornament  of  thin   jilate.     From  a  grave-mound  in  tlie 
canton  of  Zurich.     Zurich,  Museum. 

3.  Breast-plate,  decorated  with  figures  of  horses,  swans,  and  repousscc  bosses  to  wbich 
bits  of  bronze  are  suspended.     Margin  restored. 

4.  Belt  of  sheet-bronze,  with  repoussee  ornamentation. 

5.  Fragment  of  belt ;  bronze  plate. 

6.  7.  Belt  of  sheet-bronze,  with  repoussee  ornamentation. 

8.  Part  of  belt,  as  No.  7. 

9.  Part  of  a  large  belt  adorned  with  human  figures  and  horses. 

10.  Bronze  neck-band,  rcpoussoe  ornament. 

11.  Belt  of  bronze,  with  repoussee  ornament. 

12.  Part  of  a  strip  of  black  woollen  material,  with  interwoven  horse  hairs  aii<l  a  lirowii 
ornamentation  of  a  chessboard  pattern. 

13.  Hanging  ornament  in  wheel  form. 

14.  Chain  used  as  a  belt,  complete  '§  original  size) :  the  hook,  in  the  form  of  a  long- 
necked  animal  with  ears,  rests  upon  a  supportconsistingof  two  strips  of  metal  wliidi  sIm>w 
traces  of  an  enamel  in  color.     Found  in  a  grave  near  Kreuznach. 

15.  Crescent-shaped  fibula,  with  chains  hanging  therefrom. 

16.  Hanging  ornament. 

17.  A  bulla,  made  of  two  convex  disks  ornamented  with  raised  work  :  ebains  liaug 
theiiefrom. 

18.  Bronze  belt,  with  metallic  fringe. 

19.  Ornamental  pin,  the  point  of  which  is  protected  by  a  special  socket. 

20.  21,  22.  Bracelets. 

23.  Hollow  ring  for  the  neck. 

24.  Neck-band. 

25.  Pin  mounted  on  willi  four  spirals. 

26.  Golden  brooeli. 

27.  Spiral  fibula,  with  thread  that  gradually  diminish<s  in  tlii.knes.s. 

28.  29,  30.  Safety-iiins. 

31.  Fibula  with  a  cross-piece  :  wound  with  wire. 
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'l"l>c  .li-covcrits  ;it  llall^tntt  in  the  ll:i>t  coitcsikukI  t(»  discovorit's  in 
tlu«  NVcM.  ill  S\vit/..Tl:iii(l.  Nr:ir  the  little  vilhi^v  <>f  Marin,  at  the  nnrti» 
en.l  of  tin-  lake  ^A'  Ncncnl)Ui-<,s  a  pilc-i.nil.iin«,^  was  fonnd,  called,  in  tlic 
fi.-.|uT-iliali-et  ..l"  tlir  <li>tri<t,  "  J.a-Ti^iK."  It  was  especially  rich  in  in.n 
iiMpleuients  .»fa  di-tinclly  (U-liiicd  character.     'J1ic  linds  nudtiplicd  theni- 

.'fj.  Filiiilu  with  liiillow. 

:W.  S;ifoty-i>in,  with  si>riiiK  i»  firclo. 

:M.   In»ii  .s|K'iir-hwnl,  li-af-shupod. 

;«.  Lonj»  iron  .spoiir-hcad,  with  sharp  side  riflKOS. 

:J7.  Hi'lmet  with  two  c-omlis:  hooks  in  front  and  1»  liind  on  whicli  to  attacli  a  poni]ion: 
small  hoss»'8  around  the  rim.  and  at  the  side  holes  fen-  strings  to  pass  under  tlie  chin. 

as.  The  hirfjest  sword  found  at  Hallstatt :  bhide  of  iron,  handle  and  knob  at  the  end 
80t  with  undn'r. 

;!;».   Hron/o  swonl  ;  the  tonnuo  handle  was  onee  covered  with  wood  or  horn. 

•10.  Bronze  sword  of  the  earlier  jiattern  :  intentionally  broken  into  four  parts  when  laid 
in  the  jjr.ive. 

•II.  Highly  ornamented  daf,'gor :  the  ril)bed  blade  is  of  iron;  the  handle  is  decorated 
with  small  tipures,  and  the  bronze  sheath  with  pearls. 

4-'.  Lon}j  iron  daKKf":  handle  of  bronze. 

■13.  Iron  dagger  with  one  cutting  edge:  handle  and  sheath  covered  with  gold  leaf. 

41.  Iron  knife-blade. 

AT>.  Iron  chopping-knife. 

4t).    Iron  wedge,  in  the  socket  of  which  arc  fragments  of  i^  wooden  handle. 

47.  'J'hin  iron  wedges, 

48,  4!>.  IJronze  wedges. 

50.  Stand  for  a  kettle  (?)  adorned  with  disks,  and  the  figures  of  birds  in  relief. 

51.  Bronze  kettle,  with  a  cover  and  two  handles. 

52.  Cover  of  No.  51,  with  figures  of  animals  in  archaic  style. 

53.  Cover  of  a  similar  kettle  decorated  with  rosettes  and  figures  of  dogs  in  relief. 

54.  Large  bronze  ladle. 

55.  Bronze  bowl,  with  ribbed  sides. 

56.  Earthenware  bowl :  meander  pattern  in  white. 

.57.  Ves.sel  of  sheet-bronze;  a  band  of  nails,  with  conical-shaped  heads,  holds  together 
the  two  parts  of  this  vessel. 

58.  Kettle  of  .sheet-bronze. 

59.  Dish  of  sheet-bronze  :  edge  decorated  with  circ'les  and  figures  of  waterfowl  in 
relief. 

60.  Dish  of  fine  clay,  baked  hard;  with  ribbed  sides,  and  ornaments  pi(;ked  out  in 
green. 

61.  Di.sh  of  sheet-bronze,  with  hollow  foot. 

62.  Bucket,  bound  with  convex  bands  of  sheet-bronze. 

63.  Disk-shaped  ornament. 

61.  Bronze  fowl,  with  two  handles,  the  ujiper  part  of  the  body  decorated  with  an 
inci.sed  meander  jmttern. 

65.  Basin  of  sheet-bronze. 

66.  Bronze  ladle  in  the  form  of  a  pitcher. 

67.  Ornament  in  the  shape  of  the  upper  part  of  the  huniMu  Ixxly. 

68.  Ornament  in  the  shape  of  an  ox. 

69.  Bronze  safety-pin,  in  the  form  of  an  animal. 

70.  Small  bronze  axe-head,  probably  carried  on  a  .staff  as  a  token  of  dignity. 

71.  Fish-hook. 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  14  from  Lindenschmit :  the  remainder  from  von  Sacken. 
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selves  in  other  loeallties,  till  it  -was  seen  we  liad  to  <lo  with  a  more  recent 
eivilization  derived  from  the  AVest.  It  had  its  })rimary  home  in  Middle 
and  Sonth(n'n  Gaul,  orif>inatintj^  directly  from  Marseillaise  influences,  but 
indirectly  from  South  Etruscan.  From  France  it  spread  over  Switzer- 
land and  South  Germany,  where  it  seems  to  have  occupied  umeh  the 


Fig.  21.— Gold  bracelet  and  finger-ring  from  the  grave-mound  at  Rodcnliach  in  the  Rhine 
Palatinate.  Original  size.  1.  The  bracelet  i.s  hollow ;  the  ornamentation  here  in  view 
is  repeated  on  the  nnder  side ;  the  central  jioint  is  a  grotesque  mask  of  a  human  face 
with  a  jieculiar  ornament  upon  his  head  (in  1"  figured  as  viewed  from  above).  At 
each  side  are  rams  with  averted  heads  and  filigree  work.  Then  follow  two  small  human 
faces,  and  again  two  grotesque  figures  of  rams;  the  ornament  then  continues  in  the 
form  of  a  sort  of  palmette  (as  in  l*").  2.  In  the  finger-ring  the  ornament  consists  of 
two  human  masks  placed  top  to  top  :  their  eyebrows  are  exaggerated  ;  they  have  whi.skers 
and  a  peculiar  lock  across  the  cheek.  Below  is  a  leaf  ornament.  These  objects  belong 
to  the  earliest  La-Tene  Teriod  ;  possibly,  however,  they  are  Etruscan  importations. 
(After  Lindeuschmit.) 

same  region  as  the  Hallstatt,  except  that  the  Upper  Panuhe  country 
takes  a  second  place  as  compared  with  Rhineland  and  AA'est  Switzerlaiul. 
Traces  of  this  culture  are  to  be  found  in  North  Italy,  Hungary,  North 
Germany,  Lithuania,  Scandinavia,  Britain,  and  Ireland.  Its  duration  can 
be  determined  especially  from  the  coins  peculiar  to  it,  which  have  been  ilis- 
covered  ;  among  these  are  copies  of  the  Macedonian  tetradrachms  later 
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tliaii  riiilij»  II.  Ii  nnbr.u't's,  tiu'R-toro,  the  last  centuries  B.C.  ami  con- 
timit>  (lowii  to  Koiiiaii  tiiiics.  Britain  was  its  last  seat.  Objects  cliar- 
artrri^tic  i»t"  the  La-Ti'iic  and  of"  the  llallstatt  periods  are  seldom  found 
(«»}Xftli<r,  l>iit  their  occasional  discovery  at  the  same  place  goes  to  prove 
tliat  Itotli  cultures  had  i'or  a  while  existed  side  l)y  side. 

The  ohjects  of  the  La-TOue  Period  are  distinguished  by  their  rounded 
form  and  «li>tinet  outlines.  The  most  readily  recognized  product  is  a 
buckle  or  elasj),  backward  bent  and  worked  from  one  piece.  The  swords 
have  thin  iron  bhuK's  six  feet  or  less  in  length,  with  sheaths  of  thin  sheet- 
ir.Mi  or  bronze.  The  hilt  is  a  small  iron  spike  with  a  knob  at  the  end,  and 
eovered  with  wood  or  horn.  Along  with  the  long  swords  are  shorter 
ones  for  thrusting,  liesides  daggers.  The  lance-points  are  lancet-shaped, 
with  a  strong  middle  rib.  Among  the  ornaments,  the  girdle-hooks,  com- 
posed (»f  one  or  two  animal  heads,  claim  especial  notice  (cf.  Fig.  21). 
A  nil  »ng  the  utensils  are  beaked  bronze  pitchers  with  high,  projecting  spouts. 
Arm-  and  neek-rings  were  decorated  with  knobs  and  shell-  or  ear-shaped 
projections.  These  rings  are  often  of  colored  glass.  The  rings  of  the 
fuiely-worked  bronze  chains  were  united  by  smaller  intermediate  links. 
The  ornament;ition  betrays  a  partially  classic  motive,  modified  by  native 
individuality.  For  the  first  time  appear  enamelled  disks  of  red,  easily 
fusible,  glass.  Silver  makes  its  first  appearance.  Dishes  and  vases  are 
occasionally  of  considerable  size,  the  former  miiformly  deep,  the  latter 
big-bellied.    (Plate  IX.^) 

*  Explanation  of  Plate  IX. 
The  Age  of  Iron  (La-Tcne  Period).— Weapons  and  domestic  utensils. 

1.  Two-ed<;ed  iron  sword:  the  handle  a  wooden  frame  on  which  is  wrapped  ribbed 
sheet-silver.     Found  in  a  fen  in  Schleswig. 

2.  Iron  sword-blade,  with  central  piece  in  wavy  damascene  work.  The  blade  consists 
of  three  sections  united  lengthwise :  the  central  section  is  a  piece  made  up  of  several  threads 
or  rods  of  iron  welded  or  hammered  together:  the  cutting  edges,  however,  are  welded  to 
the  central  piece,  and  are  of  softer  iron,  as  appears  from  the  nicks  on  their  surface.   Ihid. 

3.  Damascened  sword-blade  of  iron,  of  beautiful  workmanship.     Ihul. 

A.  Iron  sword  :  found  in  a  scabbard,  a  blade  of  sheet-iron,  which  when  discovered  was 
bent  double  and  in  pieces.     From  a  grave  at  Heideslieim,  near  Ingelheim. 

5.  Front  side  of  a  bronze  scabbard,  with  engraved  ornamentation :  the  back  of  the 
scabbard  was  of  wood  and  leather.     Found  in  the  Tweed  near  Carham  in  Northumberland. 

6.  Bronze  scabbard. 

7.  8.  Front  and  back  of  a  La-Tene  sword  in  its  scabbard.     In  Biel. 

9,  10.  Front  and  back  of  a  La-Tene  sword  with  the  upper  part  of  the  scabbard.  In 
Biel. 

11.  A  La-Tene  sword  in  its  scabbard,  bent  into  an  S-shape. 

12.  An  unusually  large  La-Tene  spear-head.    In  Landshut. 

13.  Knife,  from  Switzerland. 

14.  1.5,  16.  Knives,  from  Danish  graves. 

17.  Knife,  from  Switzerland. 

18.  Knife,  from  a  stone  chest  in  a  grave-mound  near  Wennbüttel. 
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Wc  have  before  us  an  advaneeil  iron  (Uilturc,  cxliihitin^  roniarkahlv 
skilful  workmanship,  perhaps  executed  in  shops  or  fjurtorics.  Fr((|ucntlv 
we  come  on  objects  betraying  strong  foreign  influences  and  siigi,r(.sting 
active  commercial  intercourse.  Taken  all  in  all,  however,  the  ciihurc  is 
native  and  inde])endcnt.  In  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
settlement  of  Bibracte,  workshops  of  Gallic  goldsniitlis  have  been  discov- 
ered, wherein  the  enamelled  work  referred  to  above  was  j)n)(luc('d  ;  and  at 
Stradonic,  in  Bohemia,  a  workshop  was  found  containing  many  unfinished 

19.  Eazor,  from  Denmark. 

20.  Bronze  knife,  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a  boat.  Found  in  llol.stein.  Kiel, 
Museum. 

21.  Shears.    In  Munich. 

22.  Bronze  neck-ring,  found  in  a  grave  at  Sierre,  in  Wallis,  Switzerland. 

23.  Bronze  neck-ring:  the  knobs  at  the  cud  of  unusual  size.  Found  in  the  Vosges, 
France.     In  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain. 

24.  Gold  neck-ring.  The  ornamentation  suggests  Etruscan  origin.  \  original  size. 
Found  with  a  bronze  tripod  at  Diirkhcim,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria.     Spires,  Jlusoum. 

25.  Bronze  neck-ring:  -^^^  original  size:  diameter  (Jj'j  in. :  weight  18.81  oz.  Troy :  it  is 
covered  with  a  bright  green  patina,  and  is  made  up  of  tightly  wound  strands  which  termi- 
nate in  two  knobs.     Found  in  the  Hainerfeld  near  Kraft  Solms.     In  private  possession. 

26.  Bronze  armlet:  decorated  on  the  outer  surface  with  low  ridges,  and  ending  in  balls 
adorned  with  the  triquetrum.     Found  near  Kelbye,  in  the  Danish  island  of  ]\Iöen. 

27.  Armlet  of  dark-blue  glass  :  about  f  original  size.  From  a  grave  at  Ilcimcrsheim,  in 
Khenish  Hesse.     Wiesbaden,  Museum. 

28.  Bronze  cloak -pin  :  f  original  size.  The  bow  is  decorated  with  circles  and  stripes. 
Beyond  the  catch  for  the  pin  there  is  an  upward  curve  terminating  in  a  disk-like  knob 
which  is  attached  to  the  bow.  Upon  this  knob  is  a  disk  of  bright-red  frit  held  in  place  by 
a  very  small  plate  of  bronze,  which  is  itself  divided  into  three  parts  after  a  fashion  that  may 
be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  certain  bronze  objects  from  our  grave-mounds.  Found  at 
Hard  near  Zurich.     Zurich,  Museum. 

29.  Iron  fibula  :  found  in  a  vase  with  incinerated  bones  at  Tageröde,  Sweden.    (Undset.) 

30.  Bronze  belt-clasp  :  ^  original  size.  One  part  of  the  clasp  consists  of  a  central  metallic 
plate  so  cut  out  as  to  give  the  silhouette  the  outlines  of  two  fiintastic  animals.  The  depres- 
sions in  the  margin  of  this  plate  were  once  filled  with  coloring  matter.  At  the  left  of  this 
central  plate  is  a  contrivance  by  which  the  belt  could  be  attached  to  the  buckle  ;  at  the 
right  are  the  hooks,  which  are  shaped  like  the  heads  of  animals  with  narrow  eyes  and 
pointed  ears,  in  profile  appearing  to  have  open  jaws.  The  other  part  of  the  clasp  consists 
of  a  stout  frame,  which  on  the  left  carries  the  eyes  into  which  the  hooks  fit,  and  on  the 
right  a  narrow  plate ;  this  plate  was  attached  to  the  leather  of  the  belt  by  ten  rivets.  Found 
in  France.     Paris,  Artillery  Museum. 

31.  Bronze  snafllie  of  a  horse's  bit :  §  original  size.  From  the  two  ends  of  the  bit  hang 
a  ring  and  an  ornamental  disk,  which  resembles  a  wheel  with  four  spokes  of  open  work.  In 
place  of  a  hub,  at  the  centre  of  the  wheel  is  a  quadrangular  space  which  is  partially  filled 
by  a  rude  imitation  of  a  human  figure.     Found  in  Bavaria.     Munich,  National  Museum. 

32%  32^.  Parts  of  a  belt  consisting  of  small  oblong  pieces  of  sheet-bronze  linked  together. 
(Undset.) 

33.  Bronze  pail.     It  may  be  of  Etruscan  origin  :  it  certainly  antedates  the  Roman  era. 

34.  Bronze  pitcher  (Greek  ocnochoe)  :  greatest  height,  14^  in. :  greatest  width,  8J  in. 
Found  in  the  grave-mounds  in  the  Klein-Aspergic  near  Ludwigsburg. 

Nos.  1-6,20,  22,  23,  and  34  are  taken  from  Lindunschmit ;  Nos.  13-17,  and  19,  from 
Lubbock. 
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pit'r«'-.  amuiii;  ..tluTs  lilmlai'  with  the  wire  net  yet  wniiiid  on  tlicni.  Wc 
s««t'  liow  l:ir  mail  li:i<l  :i(l\  aii<«il.  In  the  llalUtatt  Pcrictd  civmation  and 
intrnnciit  well'  practised  .-iiutdtaiicotisly.  hi  tlic  La-Teuc  Period  })urn- 
iii"-  was  nire,  the  (h-ad  heiiiir  interred — s<»nietinies  under  mounds,  some- 
times on  the  level  <^r<.iilld. 

liohemia  isopeeially  rieh  in  remains  of  all  these  ancient  jK-riods,  from 
the  A«^'  of  Stone  downward.  Many  remains  there  iound  point  to  hmg- 
contiminl  city-like  settlements,  the  nmnerons  coins  indicatin»-  u  Celtic 
population.  Many  hurial-places  have  been  discovered  yielding  rich  results 
in  iron  article-;,  in  conjunction  with  Avliich  :i  coin  of  Nerva  was  once  found, 
as  well  as  repeated  examples  of  provincial  Homan  bronze  vessels.  AVe 
encoimtj'r  here  the  memorials  of  an  industrious  and  peaceful  people 
skilled  in  agrlc-idture  and  in  working  in  metal.  Masses  of  crude  amber 
set'in  to  indicate  that  this  costly  Avare  was  inqjorted  hither  in  order  to  be 
tran>iiiitte<l  to  the  South,  while  the  North  received  in  return  the  manu- 
factured wares  of  the  South.  TJoliemia  a])|)ears  to  have  been  a  great  com- 
mert'ial  emjioriuni  for  North,  Middle,  and  South  Europe. 

Get>gra|>hicallv  and  archaeologically  Germany  is  divided  into  two 
grand  divisions — viz.,  the  North  and  the  South — by  the  Carpathian,  the 
Kr/gei»irge,  and  the  Thuringian  mountain  ranges,  by  the  A\  esterwald, 
and  i>y  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Hhine.  The  North,  again,  falls  into  two 
subdivisions — viz.,  North  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  with  SchlesAvig 
intermediate.  Through  all  North  Germany,  to  the  confines  of  Russia, 
urn  burial-places  are  to  be  found.  These  seem  to  have  had  their  origin 
in  Middle  Kiu'ope,  spreading  out  fan-like  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
and  following,  in  great  measure,  the  courses  of  the  rivers.  Those  lying 
nearest  the  points  of  origin  are  naturally  the  oldest ;  the  latest  being 
those  in  the  far  Northwest  and  Northeast,  where  we  find  them  con- 
temprtraneous  with  the  articles  belonging  to  the  Age  of  Bronze.  In 
Silesia  and  Posen,  on  the  other  hand,  they  occur  in  a  mixed  Bronze  and 
Iron  period,  which  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  iron  was  earlier  know^n 
and  utilized  in  the  East  than  in  the  West.  The  farther  north  we  go,  the 
rarer  become  these  urn-cenieteries,  and  in  their  place  appeiir  artificial 
mounds  with  num<  rous  urn-graves  (Fig.  22).  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
we  find  these  c<»ntemporaneously  with  a  fully  developed  Iron  period.  In 
the  Northeast,  as  in  the  North,  Ave  find,  as  Ave  proceed,  that,  along  Avith 
urn-graves,  graves  containing  stone  coffins  or  hkfvacnx  become  increas- 
ingly frequent,  in  which  brrtnze  articles  appear  in  asso(;iation  Avith  iron. 

The  oldest  iron  ol)jeets  in  the  North  belong  to  the  Hallstatt  Period, 
and  were  probal)ly  imported  from  the  South  and  Southeast.  In  the 
A^  est,  they  seem  to  have  been  introduced  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine  and 
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Weser     In  tl.e  East,  ,.n  tl.e  ..tluT  lmn,l,  tlu-y  ...,.k  tho  route  iV,„„.M..,:,via 
to  T'olish  Silesia,  .-here  tl,e  latul  is  i,artiall.v  ierrilerous.    Here  tl,..  ,«,,.le 


^       -q   ;.,  ^^li  1845  on  the  RosciKiuberg  near  Aujrsl.urj:.     At  the 
Augsburg,  Maxuuilian's  Museum. 
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l>ot\vwn  the  OiUt  and  t\\v  Elho,  where  the  numerous  finds  of  tlie  Hall- 
statt   jM'riod  an-  exchisively  of  this  metal  (Figs.  23,  24). 

Kxcrjuing  in  this  hi>t  (hstriet,and  Prussian  Silesia  and  Posen— where 
we  find  a  mixtHJ  cnltur» — tln'  culture  is  now  exclusively  that  of  the  Later 
La-'I>ne  Perlml,  in  whicii  the  new  metal,  iron,  had  attained  such  ascend- 
ancy that  the  ])eri(.d  may  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Age  of  Iron. 
In  the  main,  this  culture  spread  from  South  to  North,  and,  for  North 
(Jermany,  particularly  from  Tlnu'ingia.  The  culture  radiating  from 
tile  Rhine  seems  to  have  had  only  a  secondary  iuflueuce  here;  that  from 
the  East,  none  wliatever.  Hanover  is  especially  rich  in  objects  of  this 
period,  whereas  its  neighboring  district,  Mecklenburg,  did  not  develop 
an  iron  culture  till  down  in  the  Roman  period.     In  Silesia  but  few  La- 


Fio.  23. — Small  bronze  chariot,  found  in  a  fen  near  Burg,  in  the  Spree  forest.  Three  four- 
spoked  wheels  upon  an  axle.  The  pole  terminates  in  two  branches  which  rise  above 
the  axle  into  the  necks  of  swans  and  end  in  birds'  heads  with  horns.  Three  birds  are 
perched  on  the  pole.     Probably  used  in  religious  ceremonies.     (From  Undset.) 

Tt^ne  relics  are  to  be  found,  and  east  of  the  Vistula,  only  single  specimens, 
and  that  rarely.  In  many  districts  the  new  culture  supplanted  the  old 
only  by  slow  degrees  ;  elsewhere,  as  to  the  west  of  the  lower  waters  of  the 
Vistula,  the  change  was  sharp  and  sudden.  The  people  here  learned  to 
excavate  the  metal  from  their  own  soil  and  to  utilize  it,  sometimes  adopt- 
ing the  old  bronze  patterns,  sometimes  those  of  imported  iron  articles. 
In  either  case  they  allowed  considerable  scope  to  local  ideas  and  taste. 
The  art  of  casting  metal — an  heirloom  from  the  Bronze  period — and  the 
newer  art  of  forj^ing  came  both  into  use.     The  manner  of  interment  was 
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not,  however,  affected  by  the  chanue  of  culture.  While  in  the  old  Thur- 
ingian  La-Tene  district  the  inhabitants  held  fast  to  their  customary  skel- 
eton-graves, in  North  Germany  we  continue  to  find  great  common  ccnie- 
tries  of  urn-fiehls,  urn-mounds,  single  tombs  containing  incinerated  bones 
or  finally  trench-like  excavations  into  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  w  ith 
the  remains  of  their  funeral  piles  were  cast  indiscrimatcly. 

While  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Hallstatt  culture  was  Celtic, 
that  of  the  La-Tene  was  certainly  so.  On  the  contrary,  the  dweller.-  in 
North  Germany  seem  to  have  been  German  as  early  as  the  Age  of  lironze. 
The  earliest  use  of  iron  among  the  Germanic  tribes  was  therefore  du(!  to 
Celtic  influences.  Nothing  goes  to  show  that  the  appearanc(?  of  iron  was 
coincident  with  the  incoming  of  a  new  race.     In  North  Germany,  traffic 


Fig.  24. — Bronze  vase,  found  in  a  fen  near  Lavinsganl,  in  Odcnseo.  In  this  vase  were  found 
eleven  smaller  ones,  made  of  embossed  gold,  with  long  handles  terminating  in  animals' 
heads ;  about  \  the  original  size.     (After  Undsct.) 


in  iron  articles  probably  began  in  the  Fourth  Century  B.  C,  and  tlie  I.a- 
Tene  Period  continued  through  the  two  last  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  By  that  time,  the  Romans  had  gained  a  firm  footing  on  the  Kliiui' 
and  north  of  the  Alps  generally,  and  with  their  advent  a  new  culture 
dawned  on  Northern  Europe.  The  La-Tcnc  Period  was  at  an  end  ; 
Roman  civilization  superseded  it. 


5G  Tin:  rniMKVAL  age. 

In  S<'ainlin:ivi:i,  tli»-  A-;c  of  Broii/.c  rontiiuicl  until  llic  Second  Cen- 
tury ^^(  our  in»,  when  it  was  MiiuTscdcd,  throned»  Roman  influin('(>,  hy 
that  of  Iron.  'I'Ih-  l/i-Trnc  IN-riod  inHucnced  but  sliglitly  the  civili- 
zation ot'  S«-andina\  ia. 

1m  all  times  Central  Kurope  has  been  a  laml  of  hicrh  liistorio  im])ort- 
■Mwv.  I'M.hcmia,  on  the  <.ne  side,  and  East  Switzerland  as  far  as  Savoy, 
with  the  districts  of  the  Middle  an<l  ri>i)er  Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube, 
nn  the  other,  Wire  early  devel..i).d  an<l  were  richly  peopled.  Very  ancient 
commercial  emjioria,  and  centres  for  the  production  of  metallic  objects 
are  to  Ik-  reco^rni/.rd  th<-re,  and  in  East  Switzerland  especially,  in  aston- 
ishing: numbers.  These  districts,  lonjr  bd'orc  the  Romans  introduced 
their  solidly-built  military  roads,  had  been  overspread  by  a  network  of 
ntutes  for  inter|)rovincial  trallic,  which  toward  the  north  followed  the 
<-ourses  of  the  rivers.  In  So-.itli  Germany,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
onlv  the  coins  known  as  raiiibow-dishes  have  been  found;  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Lower  Main,  however,  these  coins  are 
rare  comi>ared  with  (»ther  varieties  of  Celtic  money.  In  East  and  North 
Switzerland  both  systems  are  found  in  contact,  a  fact  that  testifies  to 
the  i;reat  inilustrial  activity  and  multiform  commercial  relations  of  tlie 
people  of  these  regions. 

The  general  impression  made  on  us  by  these  memorials  of  the  past 
is  that  we  are  dealing  with  races  highly  susceptible,  slowly  but  strongly 
developing  themselves  in  many  directions,  fond  of  display,  skilled  in 
extracting  metals  and  minerals  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Their  man- 
ner of  disposing  of  their  dead  speaks  of  a  thouglitful  spirit  and  a  loving 
remcntbrance  of  the  departed.  The  numerous  broken  Aveapons  found 
lying  in  the  graves  indicate  that  they  meant  that  no  one  in  future  should 
u.-e  the  arms  the  dead  had  been  wont  to  w'ield.  In  a  cave  in  Moravia 
traces  were  found  of  a  great  sacrificial  festival  at  which,  from  apjx'ar- 
ances,  human  beings  had  been  offered.  On  a  high  ])lain  on  the  Aar,  bent 
and  broken  swords  were  found,  as  if  they  had  been  gathered  together 
after  a  battle,  burned,  and  buried  with  the  slain. 

We  have  already,  more  than  once,  indicated  the  nationalities  to  which 
the  various  cultures  seem  to  have  been  peculiar.  Another  science — that 
of  Comparative  l*hilology — gives  a  clearer  and  more  definite  glimpse  into 
thi.s  (juestion  of  races.  From  it  we  learn  that  when  a  whole  class  of 
tongues  are  cognate  to  each  other,  they  point  back  to  an  original  common 
siK'cch  and  a  common  primeval  ancestry.  In  the  case  in  hand,  the  parent 
sjM'cch  and  ]iarent  stock  indicated  are  the  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic.  This 
ancient  people  branched  off  into  various  nationalities — into  Old  Persians 
and  Hindus  on  the  one  side,  and  into  Greeks,  Italians,  Celts,  Slavonians, 
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and  Aniu'iiiaiis  on  the  otiici".  I>y  collation  ol"  tlic  wmds  connnon  to  all 
their  tüngncs,  we  can  learn  sonictliin«;-  of  th(!  condition  of"  llic  primeval 
folk.  These  peo])le  reared  domestic  animals  and  raised  j^rain,  clad 
themselves  in  some  sort  of  clotliinn',  carried  weapon-,  and  honsed  them- 
selves in  settlements,  thonoji  these  were  not  permanentlv  fixed.  Tliey 
a])pcar  to  have  been  aeqnainted  with  metals,  to  have  j)rayed  t<»  the  jtckIs, 
to  have  cherished  the  family  life,  and  even  to  have  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  civic  life.  The  people  had  emerged  from  the  lowest  stage  in  civiliza- 
tion — that  of  the  hunter  and  fisher.  Scholars  have  endeavored  to  deter- 
mine the  original  home  of  this  ancient  people.  It  seems  to  have  heen  in 
the  neighborhood  of  lofty  mountains  and  in  a  temperate  climate.  It  lias 
long  been  maintained  that  such  a  region  must  be  sought  for  in  Central 
Asia;  but  this  view  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  is  pointed  out  below. 
Over-population,  changes  in  soil  and  climate,  and  hostile  tribes,  com- 
pelled the  Aryans  to  migrate,  but  so  that  the  Indo-Persian  and  the  Euro- 
pean branches  continued  together  for  a  time,  until  this  latter  branch 
began  to  split  up  and  to  wander  forth  in  separate  sections. 

While  the  Greeks  and  Italians  took  possession  of  the  attractive 
Mediterranean  peninsulas,  the  Celts  moved  in  a  broad  stream  over 
Middle  Europe,  till  they  reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  peo]tle 
fixed  their  chief  seat  in  France,  occupying  the  I)ritish  Isles  on  the 
North,  and,  in  the  South,  spreading  beyond  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps. 
The  Germans  and  Slavonians  appear  to  have  journeyed  as  a  united  body, 
and  to  have  taken  the  route  into  the  heart  of  Russia.  They,  too,  s])lit, 
the  Slavonians  remaining  in  their  new  home,  while  the  Germans,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  rivers,  continued  their  march  northwestward  till 
they  reached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Gradually  the  main  body  of  this 
people  kept  creeping  along  the  coast,  settling  it  as  they  advanced,  till  its 
vanguard,  the  Teutones,  reached  Jutland.  Another  section  crossed  the 
sea  into  Scandinavia,  while  the  Bastarnae,  again  following  the  rixcr- 
courses,  wandered  toward  the  south  and  southeast. 

In  opposition  to  this  theory,  another  has  been  recently  pronudgated, 
which  locates  the  primeval  Aryans  more  toward  the  northwest.  The 
early  dwellers  in  Europe  imagined  themselves  to  have  originated  in  the 
countries  they  inhabited,  and  their  legends,  though  hardly  primeval, 
seem  to  lend  support  to  this  belief.  Their  cognate  tongues  prove,  \\\\\\*  «nt 
doubt,  that  they  had  lived  for  long  ages  together  as  one  peo])le.  Already, 
in  the  last  centuries  of  the  pre-Christian  era,  the  Slavs  had,  as  it  were, 
hived  off  and  become  a  distinct  race,  settled  in  modern  Russia.  Their 
western  neighbors  were  the  Germans,  whose  settlements,  in  the  I'ourth 
Century  b.  v.,  comi)rised,  a]>i)arently,  Scandinavia,  the  15altie  provinces, 
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aii.l  .\..rtli  and  Mi.l.ll.' ( i.rmaiiv  :is  l'ar  H.iitli  as  Thiirin^na.  South  of 
tlu-tn.  ii|)  to  tlic  Aljts,  were  tlu'  Colts,  wliosc  latlicHaiid  was  South  Ger- 
many and  Francr.  Thr  earliest  niovenienls  nf  these  i)e<)ples  of  which 
we  have  knowled<;e,  appear  not  to  have  Keen  toward  the  west,  but 
t..ward  the  n.ntli  and  east.  After  tlie  power  «.1"  the  Celts  had  l)e<»;un  to 
wane,  the  ( ienuans  Imrst  tlir(»u<;h  the  mountain  forests  of  Middle  Ger- 
niauv  and  pressed  x.iithward,  and  westward  over  the  Khine,  while  the 
Slavs,  following'  in  the  same  direction  took  possession  of  the  eastern 
settlem(>nts  which  tln'  (Jernians  had  deserted.  The  regions  between  the 
lower  waters  of  the  Daiuibe  and  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  were 
inhal>ite<l  bv  tlu-  Thnicians,  an  Indo-European  people.  The  Thracians 
furnished  a  good  part  of  the  early  poi)ulation  of  Asia  Minor.  West  of 
the  Thracians  in  Europe  lay  the  Macedonians,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
the  northernmost  i)ranch  of  the  Hellenes,  a  stock  originally  settled  in 
tlie  nci-_diborliood  of  Mount  Olympus.  Of  the  Illyrians,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  nortiiwe.-tern  part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  we  know  little;  per- 
haps the  Veneti  belong  to  this  group.  The  Italians  appear  to  have 
entere<l  the  A  pen  nine  peninsula  from  the  north,  the  pile-villages  on  the 
I*o  Iteing  their  earliest  settlements. 

The  second  grand  division  of  the  Indo-Europeans  consists  of  the 
Iranians,  or  the  ancient  people  of  India  and  Persia.  From  the  oldest 
Iranian  sources  we  learn  that  the  Old  Persians  were  settled  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Helmund  in  Afghanistan  when  a  non-Aryan  race  held  the 
op|>osite  bank.  To  this  corresponds  the  statement  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Kigveda  that  the  Indians  entered  their  peninsula  from  the  northwest. 
Probably  l)oth  of  these  eastern  branches  came  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jaxartes,  either  from  Persia  or  from  Asia  Minor.  The  theory  of  the 
Euroi>ean  origin  of  the  Aryan  race  receives  support  also  from  the  dis- 
covery at  K(tban  in  the  Caucasus  of  numerous  objects  belonging  to  the 
Age  of  Bronze.  A  consideration  of  these  leads  to  the  inference  that 
this  was  not  a  ])oint  of  diffusion  of  culture,  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  articles  were  imported  from  the  southwest.  Thus  the  Caucasus 
cannot  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  European  peoj)les  and  of  their 
culture. 

The  Caucasus  finds  are  scarcely  older  than  the  last  millcnium  b.  c, 
but  the  separation  between  the  great  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the 
Indo-Etiropean  race  must  have  taken  place  at  least  five  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  population  of  the  earth  was  then  sparse, 
and  our  jirimitive  ancestors  were  a  semi-nomadic  people,  who  roamed 
over  the  wide  expanses  of  Europe  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  con- 
fines of  Asia,  sometimes  in  this  direction  sometimes  in  that.     It  is  not 
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improbable,  therefore,  that  all  the  periods  in  prehistoric  civiliziitiun  wo 
have  delineated  shonld  be  properly  aserÜH'd  to  our  Aryan  lontiitlnrs. 
If  we  look  still  wider  abroad, — to  America,  Ilayti,  New  Zcahmd,  and 
kindred  regions, — and  consider  the  relics  there  disclosed,  we  rccoj^nizc  llic 
same  teclniiqne  in  the  workino-  of  stone,  tlie  same  form  of  lances,  an-ow- 
heads,  barbs,  etc.,  that  we  observe  in  the  corresponding  objects  of  early 
Europe.  There  can,  therefore,  scarcely  a  doubt  exist,  that  the  peopU' 
of  these  lands  not  only  passed  through  the  same  stages  of  devel(»|)ment, 
but  are  ultimately  of  the  same  stock  with  ourselves  of  these  later  days. 
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ri^Ili:  i.liv-i.;il  rr.itmvs  mikI  clinKitc  (if  (Jcnnaiiy  appeared  terrible  to 
_L  till'  riiltiiiv.l  li(.rnaiis.  On  tlic  south  rose  the  Alps,  ru<i-,<re(l  aiul 
jri^T'intic  aixl  chi«!  in  iK-rpctiial  snow.  From  their  deelivities  ulacicr-l'cd  tor- 
rents rushed  down  det'j)  valleys.  Long  ranges  of  forest-elad  hills  hiaiiched 
northward  far  l)fy<.nd  what  is  now  the  river  Main,  deaivd  plaees  were 
rar.' ;  in  cvcrv  diroetion  jirinieval  forests  stood  undisturbed,  and  shrouded 
the  land  in  eonstant  glo(»m.  The  elk  and  urochs  crushed  through  the 
thickets  ;  the  h«»wl  of  the  wolf  made  night  hideous  ;  while  the  keen-eyed 
Ivnx  peered  forth  from  his  lurking-places. 

Ti.  the  north  of  this  forest-elad  upland  region  stretched  the  wide 
e.\|»anse  of  the  North  German  lowlands,  partly  heath-covered  moors 
and  niarshlands,  j)artly  desolate  wastes.  In  primeval  time  this  region 
had  licen  covered  with  wood,  but  the  land  had  subsided,  and  the  forests 
been  submerged.  Only  in  what  is  now  Westphalia  and  east  of  the  Elbe 
had  the  forests  survived.  There  they  flourished  amid  luxuriant  meadow- 
lands  and  sparkling  lakes.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
coast  of  Jutland  a  girdle  of  white  sand-dunes  fringed  the  fenland ;  but 
the  sea,  in  its  constant  alterations,  ate  into  this  dyke,  and,  in  times  of 
storm,  burst  through  it,  and  overwhelmed  all  the  comitry.  An  ancient 
legend  tells  h(»w  the  goddess  Gefion,  with  four  giant-oxen,  ploughed  the 
island  of  Zeeland  adrift  from  Schonen  in  Sweden.  In  remote  antiquity 
S<-aiulinavia  and  Jutland,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France  were 
all  g(H)grai)hically  united  and  on  continuous  territory.  The  Danish  isles 
formed  f)ne  land  with  those  of  Schleswig,  and,  as  late  as  the  Eleventh 
CenturA',  Heligoland  must  have  been  at  least  four  times  its  present  size. 
In  these  early  days,  forest  and  marsh  rendered  the  atmosphere  humid; 
the  north  and  east  winds  brought  frequent  storms ;  while  the  meagre 
resources  of  the  rude  peo])le  availed  little  to  mitigate  the  severities  of  the 
climate.  Heavy  rain-falls  fed  great  rivers,  all  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Danube,  flowed  northward.  The  spring  suns  melted  the  snow 
and  ice  on  their  U]i])er  reaches  earlier  than  on  the  lower,  and  the  swollen 
streams  finding  no  adequate  outlet,  and   becoming  gorged,  poured  over 
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their  hanks,  and  (h'owiicd  the  a<Ijacciil  low  coniili-y,  tliii>  «xtcinhii;.'  the 
morasses  and  rendering  the  land  ever  drearici-.  ( 'londs  and  mists  hroo<lcd 
ahuost  constantly  over  all  the  rej^ion  and  over  its  inhahitants.  Ilerf  and 
there  the  clouds  break,  and  thron^Ii  the  rents  we  jx-rceive  indict iinl 
shadowy  %ures,  which  gradually  gain  in  clearness  and  precision,  till  \\c 
see  the  fair-haired  Germans  standing  in  their  strength  hef'ore  the  awe- 
struck sons  of  the  South. 

The  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  were  especially  inhosj)ital)le, 
yet  here  were  the  early  seats  of  the  Germanic  race.  In  course  of  ages 
the  population  outgrew  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  fresh  settlements 
had  to  be  sought.  The  old  tratlic-routes  led  with  hardly  an  exception 
toward  the  south.  Thence,  for  a  thousand  years,  had  come  their  most 
esteemed  wares,  bearing  mute  testimony  to  a  more  generous  dime,  w  Inch 
was  confirmed  by  the  ready-tongued  travelling  merchants.  Imagination, 
art,  nature,  all  pointed  in  one  direction.  The  Germans  sallied  foil  1 1  in 
search  of  this  happier  land,  and  came  first  upon  the  Celts,  and  then  njion 
the  Romans. 

The  first  to  report  anything  of  this  people  is  Pytheas  of  Marseilles, 
a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  in  a  voyage  on  the  North 
Sea,  found  the  Goths — or,  as  modern  scholarship  will  have  it,  the  Teutons 
— settled  on  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  A  hundred  years  later 
the  Capitoline  Fasti  in  Rome — or  a  later  supplement — speaks  of  "  the 
conquered  Germans."  About  170  b.  c.  we  find  the  J5astarnae  on  the 
lower  Danube,  as  confederates  of  the  Macedonian  Perseus.  A  much 
more  important  branch  of  the  stock,  the  Cimbri,  driven  from  their  homes 
in  Schleswig-Holstein  by  inundation  and  famine,  had  wandered  into  and 
through  Bohemia,  incorporating  many  Celtic  elements,  till,  in  1  I-',  i'..  <•.. 
they  approached  the  passes  of  the  Alps.  They  came  thus  within  the 
domain  of  the  Romans,  who  held  all  the  country  between  this  Italian 
bulwark  and  the  Danube  in  a  state  of  semi-dependence.  Here  they  were 
met  by  the  consul  Papirius  Carbo,  who  in  answer  to  their  demand  Ibr  a 
place  wherein  to  settle,  furnished  them  with  guides,  ostensibly  to  c(»ndnet 
them  thither.  The  treacherous  guides  led  them  into  an  ambuscade  near 
Noreia,  where  the  Romans  fi'll  upon  them.  The  legions  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  This  battle  is  a  type  of  all  the  couHicts  dm-ing  a  hun- 
dred years  of  struggle.  Craft,  strategic  skill,  the  resources  of  a  great 
state,  on  the  one  side;  on  the  other,  only  the  i'earless,  nnealenlating 
devotedness,  and  the  untrained  strength  of  the  children  of  nature.  It 
was  a  strange  horde  that  thus  suddenly  drew  all  eyes  to  itself  Stalwart, 
rugged  figures^  fair-haired  and  !)lue-eyed,  they  marched  ever  reaily  foi* 
battle,  carrying  their  wives  and  children  and  household  goods  along  with 
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tluiu.  Tlu'ir  fliu'fs,  »Uvtc«!  I>y  iMtjuilar  voice,  were  the  stateliest  and 
Imivest  men  of  the  lnl)e.  ( Jniy-haind  woinni,  in  wliite  raiment,  officiated 
as  i)riestesses,  and  foretold  the  I'litiire  iroin  the  hlood  of  their  eaptives. 

Yet,  fearless  as  thev  were,  the  ("iiiihriaiis  seem  to  have  realized,  in- 
stinetivelv,  that  Koiiiaii  territory  offered  no  abiding-place  for  them. 
They  erossed  the  Rhine  and  entered  (Janl,  wliere  they  found  and  formed 
a  union  with  a  kin(h-ed  trihe,  the  Teutones.  Plere,  too,  they  found  no 
resting-nlaee.  The  Celts  withstood  them  in  fortified  towns,  the  Roman 
leponaries  assailed  them  in  the  field.  They  defeated  Marcus  Junius 
Silanus's  and  threi'  other  armies  one  after  the  other,  so  that  the  Romans 
eonii)ut«"d  their  losses  at  100,000  men.  The  Roman  Republic  was  torn 
by  factions;  but  the"Cimbrian  Terror"  caused  every  face  to  blanch, 
and  extraonhnarv  measures  seenied  to  be  demanded.  All  the  while  the 
honu  less  peoi)le  were  wandering  in  search  of  an  abiding-place.  Tired 
<»ut  with  fruitless  sieges,  the  Cimbrians  streamed  again  southward,  and 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain.  Here,  too,  they  found  no  place  of  rest. 
After  two  years  of  conflict,  they  re-entered  Gaul  and  reunited  themselves 
with  the  Teutones  near  Rouen.  Here,  the  Belgae  offered  a  successful  re- 
sistance, and  the  now  multifarious  tribes  bent  their  course  once  more 
towards  the  south,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  Italy  the  seats  they  longed 
for.  With  the  view  of  making  a  simultaneous  attack  at  two  different 
|)4 tints,  the  Cimbri  erossed  the  Eastern  Alps,  while  the  Teutones,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  Rhine,  made  for  the  Maritime  Alps. 

The  Romans  had  not  misused  the  interval  since  their  defeats,  and  in 
Cains  Marius  they  sent  a  man  to  meet  the  threatening  hordes,  such  as 
the  emergency  called  for.  He  re-established  Roman  authority  in  South- 
ern Gaul,  reinforced  his  army,  and  animated  it  to  renew  the  struggle. 
By  means  of  a  fortified  camp  he  barred  the  direct  route  to  the  Teutones, 
and,  when  they,  leaving  the  camp  on  one  side,  continued  their  advance, 
he  followed  close  on  their  footsteps.  A  bloody  fight  took  place  near 
Ai|iiae  Sextiae,  in  w'hich  superiority  in  position,  generalship,  and  equip- 
ment gained  the  day  over  undisciplined  valor.  The  Teutones  were  merci- 
lissly  hewn  down.  Even  the  W'omen  fell  fighting  among  the  baggage- 
wagons,  and  those  taken  captive  died  by  their  own  hand. 

The  Cimbri,  in  the  meantime,  had  pressed  over  the  Brenner  Pass, 
and  brought  all  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po  under  their 
sway.  In  fancied  security  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of 
hitherto  unknown  luxuries.  In  the  spring  of  101  B.  c,  however,  Marius 
led  his  victorious  and  reinforced  legions  against  them.  In  the  gray  mist 
of  morning  the  strong  Roman  cavalry  fftrce  struck  the  surprised  horsemen 
of  the  Germans  on  the  Campi  Raudii,  not  far  from  Vercellae,  and  drove 
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thera  back  on  their  infantry.  The  rootincii,  ilms  llivdw  ii  intu  «li-dnltr 
were  assailed  by  the  legionaries,  and  the  whole  liost  was  all  hut  anni- 
hilated. The  desperate  remnant  kept  np  a  liopeless  tij^ht  round  the  l)a^- 
gage-wagons.  One  hundred  and  iorty  thousand  (iernians  were  shiin, 
and  sixty  thousand  taken  prisoners.  All  of  that  great  liost,  which,  lik«- 
an  avalanche,  had,  ior  thirteen  years,  threatened  iJoinc  and  (iaul,  now  lay 
under  the  sod  or  groaned  in  hopeless  servitude. 

Still  the  flaxen-haired  sons  of  the  forest  ])oured  in  ever-bmadcning 
masses  toward  the  south  and  southwest,  and  in  many  a  hloodv  light 
slaughtered  or  subdued  the  native  Celts.  The  Lower  Danube  was 
passed,  and  daring  bands  ventured  to  cross  the  Upper  Khine.  'IMie 
Celts  of  Gaul  had  lost  their  political  stability.  Roman  and  (ireek  cul- 
ture had  all  but  destroyed  their  native  individuality.  A  busy  city-life 
had  developed  itself  \vitliout  adequate  institutions  or  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  growing  extravagance  had  brought  general  indebtedness.  Dis- 
trict strove  against  district,  each  trying  to  advance  itself  at  the  cost  of 
its  neighbor,  while  kings  and  a  new-born  aristocracy  contended  im- 
mastery  over  a  degraded  people.  The  race  was  no  longer  able  to 
offer  enduring  resistance  to  the  invading  Germans.  The  fate  that  had 
befallen  their  brethren  east  of  the  Rhine  threatened  them.  Their 
new  master  seemed  to  have  appeared  in  the  person  of  ^Vriovistus,  the 
leader  of  the  German  hosts.  This  warrior-chief  had  iixed  himself  firmly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  where  he  was  constantly  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  new  bands.  The  Celts  became  daily  more  dependent  on  him. 
His  influence  and  his  schemes  stretched  out  ever  wider,  while  from  Rome 
they  received  neither  check  nor  hindrance. 


Figs.  25,  26.— Silver  Denarius  of  Julius  Caesar.  Obverse:  Coin  portrait  of  .Julius  Ciie.sir. 
—Reverse:  A  trophy  of  Gallic  weapons;  Wo  spears,  a  shield,  trumpets,  the  mouths 
of  which  are  animals  with  open  jaws.  The  heimet  has  horns,  and  the  torques  bangs 
about  the  neck.     In  the  exergue,  caesak.     (Berlin.)     (After  Imhuof-Hlumer.) 

Gaul's  new  ruler,  Caius  Julius  Caesar  (Figs.  25,  26),  entered  Xarbt»nic 
Gaul  in  58  B.  c,  and  immediately  all  was  changed.  In  eight  years  he 
accomplished  for  himself  all  that  the  Germans  had  been  striving  after  for 
themselves.  Ariovistus  was  slain  near  Belfort,  Gaul  subdued,  the  Celts,  as 
a  nation,  annihilated,  and  the  Rhine  made  the  boundary  of  the  Empire. 


(54  77//;  in:sT  ukroic  age. 

(':M>:ir  slmwc«!  lie  posstsscd  tlic  kctii  vi>i(>u  and  uciüiis  of  a  conquoror, 
ill  ili:it  lit-  iiikIi  t-IimmI  not  i>iily  wlicrc  to  strike  tlu-  (»crmans  in  their 
wiakf.-t  |M.iiit,  l)Ut  :ils<»  li«>\v  l<>  tiini  tliein  to  ju'couiit  iur  Ills  own  and 
Konu'V  advaiita<rt'.  Wlitii,  in  tlie  <,nvat  njjHsin«,^  niidc  r  N'crcinfretorix 
in  52  n.  «•.,  lli<-  conlrdcratcd  Cilli«'  lior.-cmt'ii  prcssccl  hard  on  his  legions, 
it  was  (u'nnau  cavah-y  that  rode  down  tlie  exnhant  ( "elts,  and  bronght 
victory  to  the  Konian  «-aghs.  Tliis  achievement  is  reniU'red  the  more  in- 
terestin«:  iVom  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  taken  notice  of  by  history  as 
showing  the  high  »iiiaHties  of  the  (Jennan  horsemen.  A  body  of  these 
now  accoini»anied  (  aesar  on  all  his  expeditions.  It  is  told  that  before  the 
battle  of  I'harsalia  this  rough  soldiery  made  themselves  a  laughing-stock 
to  the  legionaries  by  their  deep  j)otations  of  sweet  but  fiery  Greek  wines; 
whin,  liowever,  it  came  to  l)lows,  they  hewed  so  deeply  into  Pompey's 
U'tter  e(pii|>ped  scpiadrons  that  Caesar's  decisive  victory  was,  in  great 
measure,  ascribed  to  them. 

The  (lerman  stream  ceased  to  flow  toward  Gaul,  and  the  Germans 
already  there  either  submitted  to  Rome  or  retired  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Instead  of  the  (Jernians,  the  Romans  more  and  more  assumed  the  oifcn- 
sive.  Caesar  initiated  tiiis  change  by  two  advances  over  the  Rhine:  in 
Ö7  15.  <•.,  he  c«»nstrncted  a  bridge  on  piles,  probably  between  Andernach 
and  Coblenz,  and  inarched  his  army  across  it  (Fig.  27).  The  Sigambri, 
settled  on  the  riglit  bank,  eluded  his  attack  by  taking  to  the  woods; 
while  the  trilx"  of  the  Suevi  (?),  assembling  all  its  men  able  to  bear  arms, 
awaiteil  his  onset  in  the  interior.  Caesar  had  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  let  hiiiHclf  be  involved  in  complications  on  this  bank.  His  object — 
that,  namely,  of  reconnoitering  and  of  alarming  the  Germans — was 
attained,  and,  after  eighteen  days'  sojourn,  he  retired  across  the  river, 
breaking  this  bridge.  Four  years  later  he  again  crossed,  this  time  more 
toward  the  south.  The  Suevi  had  recourse  to  their  previous  tactics,  and 
an  attempt  to  starve  them  into  submission  having  miscarried,  he  recrossed 
and  returned  to  Rome,  The  Germans  now  realized  that  the  Rhine  did 
not  avail  to  stay  the  flight  of  the  Roman  eagle,  and  that  it  was  perilous 
to  provoke  it.  rnallured,  therefore,  by  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
Roman  civil   wars,  tluy  ceased  from  molesting  Gaul. 

When  Caesar  penetrated  the  ghxmi  of  the  German  forest,  all  the  land, 
even  to  the  Danube,  was  held  by  Germanic  tribes.  The  Lower  Rhine 
u])  to  the  Lahn  w:i<  occupied  by  the  Usipetes,  the  Tencteri,  the  Sigam- 
bri, and  the  I'bii.  IJehind  them  the  great  confederation  of  the  Suevi 
were  settled  as  conriuerors  on  the  old  Celtic  country  extending  to  the 
I'^pper  Rhine,  strong  enough,  by  virtue  of  their  politico-military  orga- 
nization, to    cheek    the    advance  of  the   northern    tribes.     Amonfir  the 
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nortliern  tribes  the  most  powerful  was  that  of  the  Cherii^ci,  (iccii|)vin^ 
the  region  of  the  Harz,  between  tlie  Elbe  and  AVcslplmlia,  and   llnds 


Fig.  27. — Caesar's  hridge  across  the  Kliinc  ;  luustiiuitd  ul"  piks. 

were  frequent  between  this  tribe  and  the  Sncvi,  as  well  as  bet  ween  tlic 
latter  and  the  Rhenish  group. 

\'UL.   VI. 0 


66  TU  F.    FIRST  11  FRO  IC  ACE. 

Tlir  (irniuiiis  \\v\v  little  .-killed  ill  :ii:ii<iiltiire,  ;ui(l  rocognizod  no 
ri<;lit  of  private  pnipertv  in  hind.  Tiie  trihcs  had  no  supreme  chiefs, 
(»iilv  a  headiiiaii  for  each  district,  who  administered  justice  and  Ava« 
char^'ed  with  the  yearly  allotment  of  the  land  amongst  the  several  kin- 
allian<-es  or  -t  pis  of  the  trihe.  For  ihe  sake  of  fresh  soil  andjiasture  the 
loi-ation  of  the  villages  was  frecpn-ntly  changed,  so  tliat  the  people  were 
almost  nomadic.  l*riesthood  was  not  so  fully  developed  as  among  the 
(iauls,  anda  iiohilitv  was  aliiio.-t,  or  altogether,  unknown.  Hospitality 
was  a  sacred  dutv,  and  chastity  was  held  in  high  honor.  Cattle-rearing, 
hunting,  and  raids  sui)|»lemented  the  scanty  produce  of  their  fields.  A 
leader  was  chosen  for  their  forays,  to  whom  volunteers  ])lighted  their 
faith.  Among  the  Suevi  a  semi-constitutional  ])olity  had  already  devel- 
oped itself.  Tiieir  country  was  divided  into  100  districts,  each  bound 
to  furnish  yearly  ](»()()  armed  soldiers.  The  rest  remained  at  home  to 
provide  suhsistenee  for  all.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  army  was  dis- 
banded, and  a  fresh  k'vy  made. 

After  Caesar's  passage  of  the  Rhine,  the  land  liad  rest  for  a  time. 
The  people  had  come  to  know  Rome's  strength  and  to  respect  it.  Their 
.H)ns  served  in  her  armies,  and  the  emperor  surrounded  himself  with  them 
a.s  a  l)ody-guard.  Marbod  and  Arminius,  destined  to  be  Rome's  most 
dangerous  foes,  were  trained  in  this  school.  Change  of  circumstances 
l>rought  change  of  relati(ms.  Two-thirds  of  the  Roman  armies  were  sta- 
tioned in  (iaul  by  the  Emperor  Augustus:  Gaul  was  divided  up  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation  and  administration,  and  became  thoroughly  Romanized, 
with  T^yons  as  its  principal  city.  The  standing  camps  on  the  Rhine — 
Basel,  Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Xanten — rose  to  importance,  and  an  attack 
on  Gaul  was  a  menace  to  the  Empire. 

Matters  were  jirccipitated  by  the  Sigambri  in  16  b.  c.  With  their 
confederate  tribes  they  crossed  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the  country,  defeated 
the  imperial  legate,  M.  I^ollius,  and  captured  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion 
— the  first  of  the  trophies  taken  by  Germans.  It  became  evident  that 
there  could  be  no  security  for  either  Gaul  or  Italy  till  this  source  of 
danger  was  thoroughly  dealt  with,  and  the  German  frontiers  made  Roman 
territory. 

In  a  double  attack  from  Gaul  and  Italy,  the  numerous  little  tribes 
of  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  a  part  of  South  Germany,  were  subdued, 
the  captured  lands  settled  by  colonists,  and  secured  by  military  roads 
and  strongholds.  Augsburg  was  probably  erected,  at  this  time,  into 
a  sort  of  arsenal.  Two  ])rovinces,  Rhaetia  and  Noricum,  and,  soon 
thereafter,  Pannonia  and  Äloesia,  were  won,  and  the  Danube  became 
the    northern    boundary    of    the    Empire.       The    centre   of    the    Ger- 
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man   power    could    now    be    assailed    .sitiiultaii(uii>lv    iVoiu    >oiiil,    an.l 
west. 

The  lino  of  conquest  was  still  further  advanced.  In  ih..  \,.;ir  1 1>  n. ,.. 
Drusus,  stepson  of  the  Emperor,  excavated  a  ^n-eat  canal  Juinii,;.  tl,,.  i;i,i„,! 
with  the  German  Ocean.  Tlie  countries  adjoiniiii;-  llie  canal  wen;  thus 
laid  open,  and,  us  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Vv'eser,  brought  more  or  Icsh 


TT 
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Fig.  28.— Roman  villa  at  Wcstenhofcii,  near  Ingolstadt  ;  discovered  in  IS.")!!,    (irmind  plan. 

mto  subjection.  The  great  rivers  gave  access  to  ships  iar  into  the  inte- 
rior. With  the  North  subdued,  South  Germany,  assailed  on  all  sides, 
could  offer  no  enduring  resistance.  The  llhine  aÖbrded  Kome  a  se<'iM-e 
basis  for  operations.  The  forts  on  the  left  bank  were  strengthened  and 
their  garrisons  reinforced ;  and  here  and  there,  castles  arose  on  the  right 
bank.  (Cf.  Fig.  28.)  The  lack  of  union  among  the  German  tribes  gave 
Rome  a  ffreat  advantage. 

In  the  year  11b.  c,  Drusns  delivered  his  first  assault,  directed  against 
the  Sigambri  on  the  Ruhr  and  the  Tji]i]H\  After  several  successes,  he 
pressed  forward  into  the  country  of  the  Cherusei  as  far  as  the  A\'cser. 
Here,  failure  of  supplies  and  the  commotion  <>l"  (he  tribes  in  liis  rear 
compelled  him  to  turn  back,  and  it  was  with  heavy  saeriliees  that  he 
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Fuj.  29.— Sil  VIT  coin  »>f 
the  ehliT  Drusiis. 
tiiTiiiaiiic  weapons  : 
u  vexilluni,  sliioUls, 
spi-ars,  and  truni])- 
cUj.     (Borlin.) 


loii^'lit  \\\>  \v;iv  ttt  \\\"  l):i-r.      I'>iil  tlii>  iii(I(f:i(iii;il)I('  in;in  let  nolliiiio;  deter 

him  (Ki;r.  -!>)•  N»'M  venr  lie  (ivti-|t'>\V(i-etl  tlie  ( "Imtti,  and,  in  tlu;  follow  inn^ 
vear  (!)  15.  <•.),  ina<l('  a  still  iartlicr  advance.  Sweep- 
ing:: :'"  I»'!"»!"»'  liiiii,  li«',  f<»>'  :i  second  time,  reached 
the  \\'e>er,  crossed  it,  an<I  <:aiiied  the  Elbe.  An 
attempt  on  its  flirtluT  hank  miscarried.  Legends 
have  it  that  a  gray-haired  woman,  «f  size  greater 
tlian  linman,  waved  the  (conqueror  backward,  and 
warne<l  him  of  iiis  ajiproaching  fate.  A  fall  from 
his  horse  on  his  iiomeward  march  cost  him  his  life. 
All  his  operations  were  snpported  by  fleets  .sailing 
inland    from    the   coast.     Augustus,   in    his    Momi- 

mciiliDn    Anri/i-dituiii,    boasts    that    his    ships    had    penetrated    regions 

hitherto    nnvisited.      In    point  of  fact,   they  reached    the  north   point 

of  .[inland. 

Tiberins  (Fig.  oO),  a  man  less  brilliant  and  adventurous,  l)ut  more 

calculating  and  hence  more  successful  in 

the  results  gained  than  his  brother  Drusus, 

snccccdcd    him    in     the    coimnand.       lie 

avttidcd  great   battles,  and  elfected  more 

by  jxtlicy  than  by  war,  thus  accomplishing 

that  in  which   his  brother  had  been  only 

|)artially  successful — namely,  the    reduc- 
tion of  (Jermany  to  a  Roman  province. 

Forts  arose  in  the  interior  garrisoned  by 

Roman  troops;  men  of  infhience  were  at- 
tached  to   Rome's    interest ;    tribes   were 

won  <»ver  by  tlu;  mere  display  of  superior 

force,  and   whole  districts  were  brought 

to  a<'knowledg(?  the  rnh;  of  Rome.     The 

cfiuntry  was  snbdivided  and  organized  for 

military  and  |)olitical  ends  with   Xanten 

(near  Düsseldorf)  and  Mayence  as  chief 

military  centres.     The  right  bank  of  the 

Rhine  was  occupied  ;  part  of  the  Sigambri 

and  Sucvi  were  transferred  to  Gaul ;  other 

tribes  pressed  farther  into  the  interior;     Fig.  30.-Tiberius.  Antique  bust  in 

,  .    ,  ,  1.1  t'^c  Vatican,  Eome.     From  a  pho- 

two  high-roads  were  built — one  on  either        tograph. 

side  of  the  river — with  forts  at  the  end 

of  each  day's  march,  while  Roman  outjiosts  observed  all  the  region  from 

the  A\  cser  to  the  Elbe.      In  winter,  the  main  body  of  the  legions  quar- 
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tered  on  the  Rliiiie ;  in  summer,  usiuilly  at  Aliso,  wliidi  j»rol.:il.lv  lav  <>ii 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Lij)pe. 

Tlie  eomph'te  reduetiou  of  the  e(.uiilry  was  acc(.inpIi~lM(l  in  il,,.  vrars 
6  and  5  B.  C,  by  a  eombined  movement  on  the  Kll)c,  in  wliidi  a  licet 
co-operated  with  the  foot  and  mounted  forces  mIucIi  manlicd  overland. 
This  river  now  became  the  boundary  of  the  Kmpin"  on  the  east.  As 
Tiberius  stood  on  its  bank,  a  stately  ohl  man,  arrayed  in  j^inrdy  robes, 
rowed  toward  him.  lveo:ardini:^  him  for  a  while  in  silence,  he  at  h'n<rth 
burst  forth:  "Our  youn«;-  men  are  mad!  They  reverence  you,  dread 
your  weapons,  and  yet  withstand  you.  I,  to-day,  have  seen  a  divinitv." 
He  touched  the  ij^eneral's  liand,  re-entered  his  boat,  and  rowed  oif  toward 
the  opposite  bank,  where  stood  the  yet  unconcpiered  tribes,  the  hist  de- 
pendence of  the  country.  The  Germans  were  dazzled  and  intoxicated  bv 
the  splendor  of  Home's  military  dis})lay. 

Another  circumstance  seemed  to  favor  the  Romans.  In  the  <:ivat 
Suevian  confederation  an  exodus  had  taken  place,  similar  to  that  of 
Caesar's  time.  Threatened  by  Rome  on  all  sides,  a  large  section  of  the 
border  tribes  had  evacuated  their  im])erilled  settlements,  and  betaken 
themselves  to  the  natural  stronghold  of  I)oliemia.  The  originator  of  this 
masterly  movement  was  Marbod  of  tli(>  tril)e  of  the  Marcomanni,  whence 
this  tribe-name  was  a]>})lied  to  all  the  new  confederation.  The  liist<irian 
Velleius  depicts  j\Iarl)od  (iSIaroboduus)  as  a  man  of  strong  character  and 
passion  and  of  great  bodily  strength,  who  was  a  barbarian  rather  by 
virtue  of  his  birth,  than  of  his  culture;  while  the  old  German  Edda  tells 
us  he  held  it  as  honorable  to  defeat  his  enemy  by  Avile  as  by  stroki'  oi" 
sword.  He  had  learned  in  the  Roman  court  the  advantages,  offered 
by  absolute  power  for  military  purposes,  and,  like  Ariovistus,  strove  to 
establish  himself  as  monarch.  The  separation  of  his  people  from  their 
ancient  seats,  the  institution  of  the  annual  military  levy,  and  the  danger 
of  being  surrounded  by  the  Romans,  all  favored  his  design,  so  that  he 
soon  had  absolute  control  of  an  army  of  70,000  footmen  and  4000  cav- 
alry. He  took  at  once  a  c(miman(ling  attitude  toward  his  neighbors, 
and,  by  conquest,  treaties,  or  patronage,  bent  them  to  hi>  will.  He  thus 
acquired  a  friendly  frontier.  In  Marbod  we  see  the  first  fonnder  of  a 
German  state  and  the  first  German  king. 

The  hitherto  independent  tribes,  and  especially  the  (liernsei,  the 
hereditary  foes  of  the  Suevi,  did  not  regard  the  develo]>ment  of  a  strong 
Marcomannian  kingdom  without  alarm.  It  tended  to  draw  them  toward 
the  Romans.     The  same  enemy  menaced  both. 

Such  a  military  ])ower  wedgc^l  into  and  intrenched  in  what  IJonu^ 
regarded  as  its  territory,  just  when   all   ( Jerniany  seemed   about  to  sub- 
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mit  to  its  >u;iv  ;iiiil  a(f»|>t  its  cultiirr,  could  not  he  ciMlurcd.  Three 
lc;,ri,,n.s  |ia<l  ninaiiutl.  »Iiii-in«;  the  year  G  15.  ('.,  in  tlie  Nortli  to  watch  for 
anv  (Ifinonstnition  i>l"  national  eonseiousness.  There,  the  danger  seemed 
past,  and  thrv  could  he  utilized  elsewhere.  It  was  determined,  there- 
for«', to  cru-h  Marlxxl  l)v  a  couihineil  attack.  Tiberius  was  to  advance 
airainst  him  with  a  powi'rf'ul  l"orce,  from  the  Danube,  while  Sentius  Satur- 
nimis  moved  on  him  from  the  Ixhine.  A  junction  was  to  be  formed  in 
the  verv  heart  of  the  .Marcomanuiau  state.  When  within  five  days  of 
their  destination,  news  reached  Tiberius  of  a  revolt  of  the  Pannouians 
in  his  rear.  S»  urirent  was  the  emer<>;ency  that,  sacrificing  glory  to 
nci-essitv,  he  closed  a  treaty  with  Marbod.  The  Marcomannian  state 
was  saved.  Without  stroke  of  sword  Marbod  had  attained  what  he 
e<»uld  scarcely   have  ho])ed  to  gain  after  many  bloody  victories. 

When  Pannonia  was  reduced  after  a  three-years'  campaign,  Tiberius  led 
liis  veteran  legionaries  l)ack  to  the  Danube.  Germany  was  now  essentially 
a  Roman  province,  and  there  seemed  every  reason  for  believing  it  would  be 
s(M>n  as  thoroughly  Romanized  as  Gaul.  It  was,  therefore,  soon  occupied 
by  a  comparatively  weak,  and,  largely,  a  newly  levied,  force.  A  new  civili- 
zation was  <lawning.  People  began  to  house  themselves  in  comfortable 
dwellings;  Roman  markets  were  established,  and  traffic  developed  itself; 
the  roads  leading  from  Xanten  to  Aliso  were  j)rolonged  to  the  Weser;  even 
Roman  altars  were  erected  here  and  there,  with  Germans  officiating  as 
priests;  and  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  was  conferred  on  the  natives. 
The  man  deputed  to  complete  this  peaceful  subjugation  was  Quintilius 
Varus,  a  sci(»n  of  the  Imperial  house,  a  corpulent,  ease-loving  patrician, 
at  once  pompous  and  covetous,  and  altogether  incapable  of  justly  appre- 
ciating men  or  circumstances.  He  believed  that  the  best  expedient  for 
destroying  German  nationality  was  the  introduction  and  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  Roman  law  and  constitution.  Forms  were  employed  the 
natives  could  not  comprehend,  and  proceedings  conducted  in  a  language 
they  did  not  understand.  Men  began  to  realize  that  a  foreign  yoke  had 
been  imposed  on  them,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
arms  was  beginning  to  pale,  and  the  German  youth  returning  from  the 
battlefields  of  Pannonia  were  telling  how  a  people  could  die  for  their 
country.  A  secret  ferment  l)egan  to  work,  and  circinnstances  accelerated 
its  action.  The  treaty  with  Älarbod  had  only  for  its  object  to  prevent 
him  from  lending  support  to  the  revolted  Pannonians.  The  Cherusei, 
however,  who  in  exceptionally  large  numbers  had  followed  the  eagles  to 
Pannonia,  regarded  this  alliance  with  their  enemy  as  an  injury  to  them- 
selves. It  was  reserved  for  one  of  this  tribe — Arminius  (Hermann) — to 
fan  the  embers  of  discontent  into  a  flame. 
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This  man — iirobably  napied  after  llic  iiati(iii;il  \\;ir-^n)(l — was  of  ikiIiIc 
Cheniscan  oriuin,  and  now  about  twenty-six  years  of  aj^e.  lie  had  sei-ved 
in  th(^  Jlonuin  army,  had  risen  to  be  |»refeet  of'a  e(»hort,and  was  nut  «mlv 
a  Roman  eitizen,  but  a  kiii<;ht.  Urave,  of  prompt  deci.-ion,  keen  intd- 
leet,  and  eayle  eye,  he  btl,)n^('d  to  tlie  class  who  iiisj)irc  eonlidcnci — 
sometimes  a  blind  and  false  eontidencc.  It  is  to  this  last  trail  that  we 
must  ascribe  Varus's  unwarrantable  feeling  of  security,  which  led  to  re- 
sults so  disastrous  to  the  Roman  arms. 

Arminius  had  studied  the  cold,  selfish  policy  of  Rome,  had  seen  that 
its  empire  was  based  on  down-trodden  nationalities,  and  knew  that  tin 
Cherusci,  in  their  turn,  were  marked  for  subjugation.  He  therefore  will- 
ingly became  head  of  a  conspiracy,  and,  in  dce})est  secrecy,  collected 
around  him  men  from  his  own  and  kindred  tribes  similarly-minded  with 
himself.  Some  of  his  tribe,  however,  remained  friendly  to  Rome;  and 
Segestes,  one  of  the  chiefs,  again  and  again  warned  the  Ivoman  i-ulcr  nf 
his  danger;  but  in  vain. 

A  rising  took  place  in  a  remote  district.  Varus  decided  to  rcpic--  it 
in  person,  but  weakened  his  three  legions  by  leaving  garrisons  behind 
him.  He  began  his  advance  in  autumn,  and  was  soon  where  the  con- 
spirators wished  him  to  be.  The  pent-uj)  fury  of  the  ])eo])le  burst  Inrth 
like  a  torrent,  carrying  all  with  it.  Even  the  son  of  Segestes,  a  priest  at 
Cologne,  tore  ofi'his  robes  and  hurried  to  join  the  patriots.  The  struggK- 
began,  and  Varus  blindly  dismissed  the  chiefs  around  him  to  summon  aid. 
He  only  increased  the  number  of  his  foes.  The  legions  were  surrounded,' 
and  for  three  long  days  they  fought,  hand  to  hand,  in  the  vain  endeavor 
to  cut  their  way  through  to  the  fortress  of  Aliso.  The  elements,  the 
land,  and  the  people  seemed  in  concert  to  destroy  them.  Nearly  e\iry 
man  was  slaughtered  or  taken  cajitive.  Varus,  in  des]iair,  died  by  his 
own  hand.  Tradition  hands  down  another  account  of  this  j)attle,  accord- 
ing to  which  Varus  was  surprised  by  the  Germans  when  sitting  in  enurt. 
having  neglected  necessary  precautions.  Only  some  colun'ts  managed  to 
escape.     This  battle  marks  a  crisis  in  human  affairs:  the  advance  (»1' 

'  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  scene  of  the  battle.  According  to  Mommsen  the  catastrophe 
occurred  on  the  march  from  the  summer-camp  on  the  Wcscr  to  winter-»niartors  on  the 
Ehinc.  By  a  report  of  the  revolt  of  "a  remote  tribe,"  the  confederale  Germans  drew  tlie 
Roman  general  from  the  military  road  northwestward  into  the  district  of  the  Hunte  or 
the  Ems.  The  rising  ensued.  Varus  endeavored  to  regain  the  road.  On  the  first  day  he 
constructed  a  perfect  camp  for  three  legions;  on  the  second,  driven  by  necessity,  an  insuf- 
ficiently protected  one  ;  on  the  third  day,  tlie  army  was  hewn  to  pieces.  Tlie  jilai-e  where 
this  occurred  is  the  great  Venner  Marsh,  northeast  from  Osnabrück,  between  the  Hunte  and 
the  Hase.  It  is  traversed  by  but  one  path  passing  the  peasixnt-hamlet  of  Rirenan.  For  nnuiy 
years  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here,  dating  back  to  nearly  the  beginning  of  our  en», 
which  might  have  been  relics  of  the  battle. 
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Ii..iiic  is  »•litcUf»!  ;  iii(l(|)fM(li'iit  (Jmnaiiy  hccoiiu-s  a  ini<i:lity  factor  in  the 
history  of  iiiaiil\in(l. 

Til»'  vtTV  iiin\|)tvtt'«iiicss  of  tlic  catastrophe  caused  it  to  he  exagger- 
ate«! on  the  Tilxr.  Men  fcarc<l  that  all  (Jennaiiy  would  rise,  over- 
run (laul,  |»r..hal)ly  draw  Marlx.d  with  it,  and  threaten  Italy.  Nothing 
uf  all  this  occurred.  The  Hanie  did,  indeed,  spread  wider  and  wider 
through  the  forest-clad  hill  region;  every  where  here  the  people  arose  and 
«lestroV(Hl  Ivnuiau  settlcineuts,  forts,  au<l  cauij)s;  but  the  fire  died  out  on 
the  Khine,  which  the  legate,  Lucius  Asprenas,  had  covered  with  his 
legions.  The  nioveinent  was  distinctively  Germanic  and  confined  itself 
to  ( Jcriuany. 

( 'ircunistanees  had  changed  at  Rome.  Augustus  Caesar  was  now 
•  lid  ;  and  his  empire  Rome  had  lost  the  energy  of  its  younger  days. 
The  |te(.|»le  recoiled  hel'ore  difficulties,  only  to  increase  them.  Troops 
were  lacking  for  an  inunediate  advance  on  Germany,  and  Augustus  him- 
self was,  at  no  time,  specially  enterprising.  Thus  this  "  World-Empire," 
accustomed  ever  to  ])ress  forward,  now  took  a  step  backward;  hesi- 
tatinglv,  indeed,  at  first  almost  unconsciously — yet,  not  the  less,  the 
ste|>  was  taken.  The  Elbe  was  no  longer  its  eastern  boundary,  but  the 
Rhine  ;  this  river  and  the  Danube  constituting  henceforth  its  frontier- 
lines.  The  later  advances  over  these  lines  Averc  not  so  much  for  con- 
(piest  as  for  the  re-establishment  of  military  prestige.  Such  an  advance 
was  made  by  Tiberius  in  the  following  year,  and  little  skirmishes  took 
|)lace.  Much  more  important  were  the  campaigns  of  Germanicus,  son 
of  Drusus. 

On  the  death  of  Augustus  and  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  14, 
mutinies  l)roke  out  on  the  Danube  and  Rhine.  The  appearance  of  the 
younger  Drusus  (sitnultaneously  with  an  eclipse  of  the  moon)  put  an  end 
to  the  trouble  on  the  Danube;  while,  on  the  Rhine,  the  popularity  and 
capacity  of  Germanicus  carried  him  over  all  difficulties.  He  judged  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  mutineers  busy,  and  his  first  blow  struck  the  Bruc- 
teri  and  Marsi,  w'hom  he  surjn'ised  at  a  great  sacrificial  festival  and  merci- 
lessly slaughtered.  Next  spring  he  fell  upon  and  shattered  the  Chatti  on 
the  Eder.  For  these  successes  he  w'as  indebted  largely  to  the  valor  of 
his  veterans  and  his  own  ra])idity  of  movement,  but,  not  less,  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Germany. 

In  the  first  fire  of  enthusiasm,  the  Germans  had  striven  for  one  com- 
mon end,  and  acted,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  concert.  Arminius  had  sent 
the  hea<l  of  Varus  to  Marbod,  as  an  intimation  of  his  victory,  and  as  a 
token  of  friendship.  But  when  the  land  cleared  itself  of  foes,  internal 
dissensions  began  to  arise.     Tribes  fi'll  apart  and  strove  with  each  other. 
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Adherents  of  Rome  began  to  make  their  n|)|)(araiicc,  and,  nin~|  pmin- 
mently  of  all,  among  the  Chenisei,  Arminins'.s  own  trihe.  Xav,  his  own 
brother  Flavns  was  y(>t  in  the  im])erial  serviee,  whiU-  his  rival,  Scg('>t«s, 
worked  against  liim  at  home.  When  Arniinins  carricil  of]"  'I'Inisnclda, 
tlie  prond  dangliter  of  Segestes,  and  foreibly  married  liei-,  |)ulitir:il  luis- 
tility  beeame  embittered  by  personal  animosity.  It  came  to  open  coiilliet 
in  the  field,  in  whieh  sometimes  Arminius,  and  sometimes  Segestes  was 
victor.  To  strike  a  blow  at  his  enemy's  heart,  Segestes  got  liis  d.nii^Iiier 
once  more  in  his  ])ower,  and  w^hen  her  hnsband  besieged  liim,  <-all(d  on 
Germanicus  for  aid.  His  m<'ssengers  f  »nnd  (jiermaniens  on  liis  niareh 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  Chatti.  He  tnrned  back  and  raised  llie  -iegc. 
Thnsnelda  was  the  price  paid  for  his  lielp.  M'itliont  a  tear,  without  a 
prayer,  she  stood  with  her  hands  folded  over  lu>r  breast,  looking  down  on 
her  womb,  which  carried  the  burden  of  her  Ionc.  She  was  carried  awav, 
and  in  captivity  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  shameful  fate  of  being  led 
through  the  streets  of  ßome  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Germanicus  was 
reserved  for  the  wife  and  child  of  the  liberator  of  his  country.  Tlieir 
fate  was  not  without  profit.  Conjoined  with  the  cruel  onslaughts  on  the 
Marsi  and  Chatti,  it  aroused  the  warlike  s])irit  of  the  people  and  gave  to 
the  foes  of  Rome  complete  ascendancy.  This  the  young  Caesar  realize(l 
to  his  cost  when,  in  A.  d.  18,  he  undertook  his  next  campaign. 

The  legate  Caecina  led  forty  cohorts  to  the  Ems,  while  Germanicus 
himself,  availing  himself  of  his  father's  canal,  advanced  by  ship  from 
the  north.  The  united  forces  penetrated  inland  as  fai-  as  the  field 
of  Varus's  defeat,  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  lay  bleaching.  I'hese 
they  interred,  and  then  renewed  their  march  to  meet  the  main  force  of 
the  Germans  under  Arminius.  A  fight  ensued  Avhieh  was  all  but  a 
defeat  for  the  Romans,  and  they  turned  back.  Germanicus  betook  him- 
self again  to  his  ships,  while  Caecina  marched  overland.  In  the  morasses 
between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  he  was  environed  by  the  Germans,  and, 
but  for  a  premature  attempt  on  his  camp,  made  against  the  counsel  of 
Arminius,  ^vould  have  been  overwhelmed. 

The  war  assumed  greater  proportions;  larger  masses  came  into  the 
field  on  both  sides.  Germanicus  entered  more  and  more  into  his  father's 
schemes  of  conquest.  In  A.D.  16,  he  embarked  an  army  of  S(),(H>n  to 
100,000  men,  on  board  1000  ships.  Sailing  up  the  Ems,  he  landed  on 
its  banks,  whence,  marching  overland,  he  reached  a  river  which  Tacitus 
calls  the  Weser,  but  which  nuist  have  been  the  Hunte  or  the  Hase.  On 
the  forther  side  stood  an  embattled  host  of  various  tribes,  the  Cherusci 
being  led  by  Arminius  and  Ingui(»uier.  A  body  of  IJouiau  cavalry, 
^ent  across  to  reconnoitre,  having  met  with  stout   re.-istauce,  (ieruianicus 
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nlii-fd  his  rami)  turtlii  r  iVuiii  tlif  slnaiii.  An  :il(:i<k  on  lliis,  a(>aiii  made 
ajT'iin^t  tin-  fumiMl  of  Aniiiniiis,  was  r(i)iils((l  ;  and  in  a  few  days  there- 
ai't«T  fullowrd  tilt"  liard-lniiMlit  l)attlt'  uii  llic  field  of  Idistaviso  (the 
"Elves'  meadt.w "  or  "  liiinied  i'orest  "),  which  terminated  favorably 
for  Rome,      Arniinins  was  wnnnded  and   narrowly  escaped. 

The  (Ji'rmans  were  defeated,  hut  not  dispirited.  Strenojthened  by 
stron^^  reinforcentcuts,  they  were,  in  a  short  time,  in  a  position  to  essay 
a  new  passiij^e  at  arms  at  the  so-called  Angrivarian  Wall,  probably  in 
LipjH'-Detnjold.  I.on<r  the  scales  hung  in  the  balance  in  this  fight,  but 
airain  thev  turned  in  favor  of  the  legionaries,  Germanieus  carried 
oil"  another  <.l"  the  victories  that  he  dreaded  rather  than  desired.  He 
ereete<l  a  sec<»nd  tr(»phy,  sent  one  part  of  his  army  mto  winter-quarters, 
an<l  embarke<l  the  other  on  the  Ems.  The  fleet  wa.s  much  shattered 
by  storms,  and  but  for  the  friendliness  of  the  natives,  every  soul  would 
have   |ierished. 

N(»  campaign  of  e(|ual  magnitude  and  w'ith  such  resources  had  ever 
been  un<lertaken  against  the  (iermans.  The  battles  were  the  most  im- 
jxtrtant  since  the  days  of  INIarius,  and  yet  North  Germany  remained 
unsubdued,  while  the  loss  in  troops  and  material  Avas  to  Rome  nearly 
irremediable.  Yet  Germanieus  remained  undeterred,  and  cherished  the 
hope  ol'  next  year  standing  where  his  father  once  stood  on  the  Elbe.  In 
the  midst  of  his  dreams  he  was  recalled  by  the  emperor.  Jealousy  may 
have  been  the  motive  for  the  recall,  but  it  is  knoAvn  that  Tiberius  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  conducted.  It 
demanded  the  most  frightful  sacrifices,  and  yet  seemed  ever  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  an  abyss.     He  saw  that  the  increased  strength  of  the  Romans 


Fig.  .31.— The  triumph  of  (Jcrmanicus  over  the  Cherusci,  Chatti,  and  Angrivarii,  A.  D.  17. 
C'oi>i»er  coin.  Ohv. :  frcrinaniciis  in  a  triumphal  chariot.  Eev. :  Germanieus,  with  a 
legionary  eagle  in  his  left  hand,  addressing  his  army.  The  signi.s  KECKPTis  ("stand- 
ards recovered  ")  refers  to  the  eagles  lost  at  the  defeat  of  Varus,  but  recovered  by  Ger- 
manieus.    S.  C.  =  Senatus  eonsultum,  "  by  decree  of  the  Senate." 

evoked  only  greater  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Germans.  The  more  de- 
terminedly the  legionaries  pressed  onward,  the  more  formidable  became 
Anninius.     He,  like  Marbod,  might  at  any  time  convert  his  dictator- 
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ship  into  a  monarchy,  Avhich  might  not  |)r(.vc  so  riicmllv  to  \{i^\\u■  a«  iliat 
of  the  Marconianiiian.  lleficctions  such  as  these  aji;itatc(l  ilic  niiiid  «if 
Tiberius  and   k'd   him  to  regard  the  "  most  glorious  e.\|)loii.s"  t»f  (ier- 

manicus  as  of  httlc  vahie  (Fig.  .'31).     Other  < sideiatious  strengthened 

his  doubts.  The  maintenance  of  the  Elbe  fr(»ntier  demanded  a  -eeoiMl 
great  army,  since  the  lihiue  could  not  be  left  unguarded.  Jiut  Kome  had 
no  such  reserve  of  men  at  her  disposal  and  could  not  alTord  to  suppiv 
them.  Besides,  the  policy  of  Tiberius  was  rather  to  consolidate  the 
Empire  than  to  extend  it;  that  of  Germanicus  was  aggrandizement.  It 
even  seemed  as  if  the  latter  had  involved  the  state  in  this  war  for  jm  i- 
sonal  ends.  The  mere  possibility  of  such  a  war  assured  him  of  his 
position  as  Crown-prince  and  his  office  of  Proconsul  and  ('oiuinaiider- 
in-chief  on  the  Rhine, 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  in  A.  d.  17  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  had 
kept  two  lands  in  hostile  relations  for  a  century  and  a  half  A  new  era 
of  industry  and  civilization  now  dawned  for  Germany.  Among  them — 
scarcely  yet  a  sedentary  people — the  germs  of  monarchy  had  become 
half  developed  through  the  exigencies  of  the  last  two  wars.  This  un- 
settled transition-state  led  to  strife  and  disunion.  Tiberius,  who  had 
expected  this  result,  left  them  to  their  differences,  for  thus  tluy  were  n<» 
longer  a  menance  to  Rome,  and  injured  only  themselves. 

Dissensions  first  appeared  among  the  Cherusci.  When  Arminins  lav 
wounded,  his  uncle  Inguiomer  commanded  the  tribe  in  the  last  battle  with 
Germanicus.  He  made  pretensions  accordingly,  which  Arminins  stoutly 
resisted,  and,  through  his  popularity,  Avitli  success.  Inguiomer,  in  dis- 
gust, betook  himself,  with  his  followers,  to  Marbod. 

This  prince  had  constantly  maintained  a  policy  of  expectation.  \\  hile 
consolidating  his  state  internally,  he  had  quietly  extended  his  kingijom 
down  the  Elbe,  depending  on  his  military  strength,  and  a  policy  moulded 
after  that  of  Rome.  The  Northern  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  lia<I  no 
fixed  rulers,  or  settled  system  of  government.  The  chiefs  di tiered  as 
essentially  as  the  people.  Marbod  was  an  organizer  of  state  and  of 
army,  deliberate  in  action;  Arminins,  a  ])0])ulnr  leader  and  patriot, 
kindling  the  hearts  of  men  by  his  winning  ])ersonality  and  by  his 
strength  of  character.  The  people  were  divided  between  these  two  men 
and  their  systems.  The  T^angobardi  and  the  Semnones  deserted  the  more 
stringent  confederation  for  the  freer.  A  stubborn  tight  cusuchI  between 
the  two  great  chiefs  on  the  confines  of  Bohemia;  though  this  w:is  not 
decisive,  Marbod  retired,  and  ultimately  asked  help  from  lvi>mc.  11  is 
authority  once  shaken,  his  followers  deserted  him  in  incre:isiug  numbers. 
At  length  Catwalda,  a  subordinate  chi(>f  whom  he  had  exiled,  eon(|nered 
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:iii<l  (l.|»(i-((|  liiii).  luccivfd  into  slitll(  r  l>y  the  Ivoiniiiis,  lit'  was  assigned 
tin-  same  |)lacc  n{'  n-sidciict — Ravcima — as  that  in  wliicli  tlie  wife  and 
SUM  of  his  u;ri'at  rival  had  W(|)t  out  their  lives.  The  main  body  of  his 
flilluwcrs  left  liohciiiia,  and  settled,  under  Roman  protection,  on  the 
Dannltf  o|)|)o.-.ite  modern  N'icnna.  There,  by  vari(»ns  additions,  they 
<:rew  into  the  tribe  of  the  C^uadi.  (  atwalda's  snj)remaey  was  of  short 
duration.  A  re\ol|  broke  out,  and  he  too  ended  his  days  fed  by  Roman 
bomilN'. 

'I'he  eare«'r  <»f  the  C'heiuisei,  also,  neared  its  end.  AVhen  Rome  ceased 
to  assiil  them,  the  necessity  for  close  union  under  the  stronjjj  hand  of  a, 
supreme  commander  passed  away,  and  Arminius's  authority  lost  the 
fbimdation  on  which  it  nsted.  Jealousy,  mistrust,  mutual  aversion,  and 
a  lonirin«;  f<»r  freedom  from  restraint  came  all  once  more  into  operation. 
Arminius,  after  a  dictatorship  of  twelve  years,  and  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  ai;<',  fell  under  the  swords  of  his  own  kinsmen  (a.D.  21). 
The  greatest  of  tlu^  historians  of  Rome  has  named  him  the  "Liberator 
of  the  (lermans,"  whose  fortune  in  battle,  indeed,  varied,  but  who  re- 
mained uneon(|iiered.  I'^or  long  years,  thereafter,  the  fame  of  this  great 
warrior  resounded  in  the  ballads  of  Germany;  but  he  met  an  inglorious 
death,  and  with  him  sank  into  oblivicm  the  might  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Cherusci,  of  which  Ik'  was  the  greatest  son. 


CHAPTER    TV. 

DEFENCE  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  AND  FREE  GERMANY. 

(FROM  A.  I).  21  TO  A.D.  IG.'i.) 

THE  first  heroic  age  of  the  German  race  lies  hmicd  in  tlic  ^aavc  of 
Arminiii.»^.  After  him  followed  a  period  in  which  great,  or  cvni 
strongly-defined,  (characters  are  rare.  We  have  now  a  time  of  in- 
ternal effort  and  develo])ment,  wherein  "the  Fatherland,"  so  long  de- 
fended in  glorions  strnggle,  was  matnring  and  strengthening  iicr.-clf,  to 
overrnn,  at  a  later  day,  the  enn)ire  of  the  Caesars. 

Tiberins  kncAV  he  could  safely  leave  the  Germans  to  their  own  ll  u<ls. 
How  little  he  dreaded  them  he  showed  by  the  reduction  of  the  armies  in 
Gaul  and  on  the  east  frontier.  (}aul  was  divided  into  three  provinces.  The 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ivhine  constituted  two  of  these,  with  the 
streamlet  Vinxtbach,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Constance  as  their 
boundary;  each  was  subject  to  a  military  officer  and  a  consular  ])ro-praetor, 
resident  respectively  at  Mayence  and  Xanten  (Castra  \'etera).  Civil 
settlements  became  intermixed  with  the  numerous  military  colonies  along 
the  Rhine,  and  Roman  culture  and  customs  became  more  and  more 
naturalized.  AVith  eight  legions,  of  some  60,UÜÜ  or  cS(),00()  men,  were 
associated  many  German  cohorts,  and  these  contributed  to  spread  the 
seeds  of  civilization  among  their  countrymen.  Roman  infiuence  thus 
passed  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  there  created  a  neutral 
zone.  The  Danube  frontier,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  fir  behind; 
though,  there  also,  the  germs  of  culture  began  to  appear. 

Roman  influence  was  especially  powerful  (»n  the  (Jerman  west  coa.st, 
where  the  Frisians  had  long  been  subject  to  Home.  A  change  came  in 
A.]).  29.  Excessive  exactions  drove  them  to  revolt,  and  l)y  courage  and 
perseverance  they  gained  their  freedom  and  maintained  it  for  twenty 
years.  Their  neighbors,  the  Chauci,  too,  seem  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  troops  and  the  recall  ot  (ler- 
manicus.  Some  decades  later,  we  find  them  free,  und.  in  their  light 
ships,  making  predatory  descents  on  the  coast  of  Gaul. 

It  was  where  native  German  strength  was  most  concentrated — 
namely,  among  the  Cherusci — that  internal  feuds  raged  most  fiercely. 
In  these  feuds  the  house  of  Arminius  ])crishcd,  and  tlie  tribe  was  redaee<l 
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to  iiisiL^riiitifiiiicc.  It  tared  no  lu'ttcr  with  the  Siu-vi.  Vaiiniiis,  a  kinj,^ 
set  ovtT  tlioiu  l»v  the  Romans,  >vas  overthrown,  and  had  to  take  refuge 
on  hoard  the  iniju'rial  tleet  on  the  Danuhe.  With  these  internal  eonflicts, 
ahcrnatcd  [)ri'(lat(»rv  incursions  into  (Jaul.  S)nie  of  these  inroads  did  not 
pass  unavenged.  The  Anisivarii,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  search 
of  a  new  home,  were  driven  fortii  hy  the  J\omans,  and  roamed  miserably 
throuirh  thi'  forests  till  they  «lied  out  as  a  separate  tribe. 

Meanwhile  there  streamed  toward  the  lioman  eagles  ever  greater 
numbers  of  the  sturdy  sons  of  Germany  (Plate  X.).  Military  ])ride 
easily  associates  itself  with  soldierly  spirit,  and  these  auxiliaries,  ^vho 
were  often  called  on  to  strike  the  decisive  blow,  felt  it  an  indignity  that 
they  should  be  styled  barbarians,  and  regarded  with  contempt  by  the 


Fig.  32.— Battle  scene  from  the  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  Eome.  (After  Bartoli-Bel- 
lorius.)  This  column,  modelled  after  that  of  Trajan,  celebrated  the  victories  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  his  wars  with  the  Marcomanni  (176  a.  d.).  On  the  strip  of  reliefs  which 
winds  like  a  spiral  around  the  column  are  represented  scenes  not  only  of  war  but  also 
of  domestic  manners  and  customs.  Here,  as  on  Trajan's  column,  we  see  Germans,  bare 
to  the  waist,  fighting  with  shield  and  spears  against  the  Eoman  auxiliary  troops  who 
are  armed  with  bows. 


regular  soldiers  of  the  Roman  legion.  In  the  stormy  times  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Julian  dynasty,  these  Germans  came  prominently  to  the  fore- 
ground ;  in  the  Batavian  uprising,  which,  fnmi  A.D.  69  to  71,  kept  Gaul 
in  conuiiotion,  they  even  became  a  menace  to  the  Empire. 

The  Rhenish  legions  set  up  Vitellius  as  anti-Caesar,  and  his  generals 
hurried  them  forthwith  into  Italy.  Even  while  on  the  march,  the  rivalry 
between  the  legionaries  and  auxiliaries  was  strongly  manifested.  The 
decisive  battle  of  Bedriacum  was  won  fn-  Vitellius  by  the  Germans,  who 
thus  virtually  conquered  Italy.     The  greater  i)art  of  the  auxiliaries  were 
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ordered  back  to  tlio  Rhino,  but  the  bonds  of  discijilinc  had  become  so 
relaxed,  and  the  spirit  of  mutiny  so  unl)ridle(l,  that  it  came  t<»  it|ien  batth- 
between  them  and  tlie  legionaries  at  Turin.  'Hie  auxiliaries  di.-banded, 
and,  far  and  wide,  these  wild  Germans  swept  throui^h  the  beaiitiliil  hnul, 
ravaiiiuii-  and  plundering.  (Cf.  Fig.  o2.)  The  threatening  eioud-  gatliei-ing 
in  the  far  Kast,  wiiere  Ves- 
pasian had  been  proclaimed 
emperor,  not  only  detained 
the  troops  in  Italy,  but  neces- 
sitated fresh  reinforcements 
from  the  Rliine.  There  the 
officers  tilled  up  the  ranks  oi' 
their  army  by  levies  on  the 
Germans  and  Celts.  This 
was  felt  with  peculiar  severity 
by  the  Batavi,  an  offshoot 
from  the  Chatti,  who  had  set- 
tled on  the  left  bank  of  the 
lower  Rhine.  They  were 
annexed  to  the  Empire,  but 
remain(>d  exempt  from  taxes, 
on  condition  of  furnishing  an 
extra  number  of  recruits. 
The  Batavian  contingent  was 
the  flower  of  the  army,  and 
served  under  its  own  native 
chiefs,  everywhere  through- 
out the  Empire.  They  had 
won  many  battles  for  the 
Romans,  and  yet,  like  other 
auxiliaries,  tlicy  were  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  the 
legionaries.  This  position  of 
inferiority  caused  much  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  Ba- 
tavi. Immediately  after  tluMr 

revolt  at  Turin,  the  Batavian  cohorts  turned  homeward,  wliere  they  were 
to  find  in  their  countryman,  Julius  Civilis,  a  man  to  aiil  them  in  avtiii:- 
ing  their  wrongs. 

Civilis  had  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  an  officer  in  the  Umnan  ser- 
vice, and  had,  like  his  brethren,  returned  liome  embittereil  and  eager  for 


Fm.  33.— From  llic  Culuniii  of  Marcus  Annliiis.  (icr- 
inan  slingers  issuing  from  a  forest.  (Hart<>li-15ol- 
lorius.) 
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:u-tioi..  TIm-  u|.|,ivs>ivc  levies  cf  tvni>\^>  liaviii-  n.iiscd  a  goiKTiil  i'cclinj; 
ofirwoi.trnt  in  llir  irilx-,  lie  set  ..n  f.-ot  a  eonspiraey.  The  nei^d. boviner 
Caninefates,  wliuiii  he  had  taken  into  hisnmfidenee,  be<^an  the  revolt,  and 
earn-in- (he  Kri.-i:ins  alunic  witli  them,  stornie<l  a  Roman  camp  (Fig.  ;3;i). 
Civilis  |)nt    him-eli"  at  the  head  of  the  rising-,  and  called  on  the  Gauls  to 

join  him.  They  flocked  in  crowds  to  his  standard;  while  the  voice  of 
the  prophetess.  Veleda,  soimdin.u;  on  the  (»ther  side  of  the  Rhine,  largely 
augmented    hi<  (lennan    lollowing.      Tlie   formidable   Butavian   cohorts 

johicd  him,  and  formed  the  core  of  his  army.  Several  successes  were 
uained,  an.l  the  R.»man  oilieers  lost  their  heads  in  the  face  of  a  danger 
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fortress.  The  Romans  advance  with  shields  protecting  their  heads  and  backs  (the 
testudo) ;  the  Germans  .seek  to  repel  them  with  stones  and  javelins.  Eomans  with 
torches  strive  to  set  on  fire  the  breastwork  of  the  Germans,  which  is  constructed  of 
lops  and  branches  interlaced. 

e\(r  assmning  larger  ]>roportions.  One  man — Vocula — remained  cool 
and  resolute,  and,  drawing  out  the  best  of  the  troops  from  Xanten, 
attempted  to  stem  the  movement.  He  assailed  Civilis,  l)ut  without 
success.  Tlu!  retreat  discouraged  his  men,  and,  his  army  dissolved, 
Vocula  witli  difficulty  reached  Maycnee  with  but  a  fragment  of  his  force. 
The  news  of  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  in  Rome  added  fresh  fuel  to  the 
flame.  New  Gallic;  tribes  joined  the  insurgents,  and  the  hope  of  founding 
an  independent  Gallic  Kingdom  began  to  dawn.  Vocula  was  defeated  a 
second  time  (Fig.  34);  Cologne,  Mayence,  and  Xanten  fell  in  succession; 
and  the  legionaries — probably,  for  the  most  part,  Gauls — came  over  al- 
r.io.^t  in  a  bodv. 


VESPASIAN,   NERV  A,   DOM  IT  I.W.  81 

Victory  often  carries  with  it  the  seeds  ol"  (I(l<:il.  WImh  it  .•.iine  tu 
securing  the  fruits  of  these  successes,  divided  counsels  {\\\i\  eonlu.-ion  |)n- 
vailed.  On  tlui  one  side  stood  Civilis  with  his  (Jeniiau  foIi(.wer>  ;  on 
the  other,  the  Komano-Celtic  elements,  eoii.-titiitiii«;  the  >M-e;ill<<l  "(i.illic 
Kiuii^doin."  Tlie  (iernians  had  no  faith  in  the  (  Vlts  ;  the  Celts,  none  in 
each  other.  The  one  thin«^  that  eould  liave  saved  them — a  i-ising  of  .-ill 
Gaul — failed  to  take  place,  and  this  faihu-e  enaliled  Rome  to  proceed  to 
the  rcconquest  of  what  she  had  lost. 

Vespasian,  now  acknowledti;ed  as  emperor,  firthwilh  concentrated 
the  military  strength  of  the  Empire.  The  legions  were  recalled  from 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Britain.  The  Gauls  were  readily  brought  to  suh- 
niission.  Only  with  the  Batavians  and  their  German  allies  was  there 
serious  difficulty.  At  Treves  the  Roman  army  would  have  been  defeat<-d 
but  for  the  resolution  of  one  man — Petilius  Cerealis.  Mayence,  Cologne, 
and  Xanten  were  recaptured,  and  the  war  was  carried  to  the  marshes  of 
the  lower  Rhine.  Civilis  remained  obstinately  iii  the  field  till  he  saw  that 
his  tribesmen  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  Cerealis.  Terms  of 
reconciliation  were  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  on  a  bridge  over  the 
Nabalia ;  and  the  scheme  to  destroy  the  Empire  north  of  the  Alps  by 
the  co-operation  of  Germans  and  Gauls  had  miscarried. 

A  period  of  repose  followed  these  times  of  fierce  excitement,  and 
Rome  had  leisure  to  recover  herself.  The  main  events  calling  for  notice 
are  Nerva's  successful  campaign  against  the 
Marcomanni,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bruc- 
teri  from  their  homes  to  new  settlements  farther 
down  the  Rhine.  The  Chatti,  now  a  powerful 
tribe  between  the  Main  and  the  Weser,  har- 
rassed  the  frontiers  by  frequent  inroads.  In 
A.  D.  88,  Domitian  attempted  to  chastise  them, 
witli  little  result ;  nevertheless  he  celebrated  a 
triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and  assumed 
the   title    of  Germanicus    (Fig.    35).     On    the    ^^''--  ••5''--t'-'m"->r    .■..!„    ..f 

,     ,       ,  ,  ^  Domitian.  CJernianiiiCaiita. 

whole,  however,  there  was  peace  between  Lxcr-       {Berlin  ) 
many  and   Rome,  and  the  Germans,  profiting 

by  the  lessons  that  had  cost  them  so  dear,  were,  at  a  far  distance,  fol- 
lowing their  foe  on  the  path  toward  civilization. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this,  a  concealed  ferment  was  going  on  in  the  German 
forests,  like  the  secret  bubbling  in  a  witches'  cauldron.  Anxiously  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  clouds  that  were  gathering  for  a  storm.  Home  s 
generals  strove  to  meet  the  danger  by  fortifying  the  frontiers  with  all 
the  resources  of  their  civilization.     Tacitus,  Rome's  greatest  lii>t"nan, 
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(Icclaml,  with  i)n.|)lictic  fnrc.-iirht,  that  only  the  annihihition  of  tlie  Ger- 
man jHoplc  could  put  an  v\u\  to  the  strujrfjlc  between  them  and  Rome 
for  thf  cMijjire  of  the  world;  that  their  freedom  was  a  more  powerful 
meiiacf  than  all  the  inijrht  of  the  Parthian  kin«!;;  and,  that  sinee  their 
wnitv  was  frauuht  with  danirer  to  the  Empire,  nothing  better  could 
ii.-fall  Koine  than  the  nuitnal  jealousies  and  disunion  of  the  fair-haired 
barliarians. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  GERMANY  OF  TACITUS. 

AS  the  history  of  Germany  recedes  into  the  gloom  of  its  oak-  and 
l\    beech-forests,  the  germs  of  civilization  and  constitutional  polity 
come  into  view. 

The  country  in  which  the  collective  German  people  lived  and  moved, 
comprised  northern  continental  Europe  as  far  east  as  modern  llussia ;  on 
the  west  it  stretched  at  many  points  over  the  Rhine ;  and  on  the  south 
nearly  reached  the  Danube.  The  early  wanderers  pushed  first  up  along 
the  great  plain  of  the  Rhine,  then  part  crossed  the  river  into  Switzerland 
and  France,  while  another  part  streamed  through  the  Black  Forest 
toward  the  east.  Until  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  AViirtem- 
berg  and  Bavaria  remained  always  Celtic,  with  the  exception  of  some 
settlements  or  offshoots  from  the  Cimbri  and 
Suevi.  To  this  fact  the  Celtic  names  of 
places  and  rivers,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
grave-stones,  abundantly  testify,  while  the  "^ 
local  divinities  were  Celtic,  so  far  as  we 
know. 

With  the  legions  came  Roman  usages  to 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  (Fig.  36).  The 
military  colonies,  camps,  and  adjacent  villages 
were  the  germs  of  cities  in  which  manu- 
factures, art,  and  commerce  later  developed  Fig.  36. —  Iron  laurel  wreath, 
themselves.     The  region  between  the   Dan-     ^«"°'*'  '"^  ^'^^''  ^°  '^  ^r^^^  "'^'^^ 

Lichtenberg  on  the  Lech, 
ube  and  the  Alps  became  essentially  a  military 

frontier,  and  Mas  gradually  filled  Avith  Roman  settlers  (Fig.  38).  Xori- 
cum  was  especially  Romanized.  While  the  Celts  pursued  their  prim- 
eval mode  of  living  in  the  remote  valleys  and  deep  forests,  ^Vugsburg, 
Ratisbon,  Carnuntum,  Acincum  (Pesth),  and,  above  all,  Sirmium  (Mitro- 
witz),  saw  within  their  walls  the  solidity  of  Roman  structures  and  the 
luxury  of  Roman  life.  They  rivalled  the  Rhenish  citi«- — Mayence, 
Cologne,  Xanten,  and  Bonn.     (Plate  XL) 

Dread  of  the  formidable  legions  tended  to  drive  from  tlie  right  l)ank- 
of  the  lower  Rhine  its  native  settlers,  who  were  gradually  replaced  by 
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,    ,        .,       ,  .   ,,  .,.  Lichtenberg  on  the  Lech, 

ube  and  the  Alps  became  essentially  a  nnlitary 

frontier,  and  was  gradually  filled  with  Roman  settlers  (Fig.  38).     Xori- 

cum  was  especially  Romanized.     While  the  Celts  jiursued  their  jiriin- 

eval  mode  of  living  in  the  remote  valleys  and  deep  forests,  .Vugsburg, 

Ratisbon,  Carnuntum,  Acincum  (Pesth),  and,  above  all,  Sirmium  (Mitro- 

Avitz),  saw  Avithin  their  Avails  the  solidity  of  Roman  struetures  and  the 

luxury  of  Roman    life.      They  riA'alled  the  Rhenish  eitles — ">r:iy.ii.r. 

Cologne,  Xanten,  and  Bonn.     (Plate  XL) 

Dread  of  the  formidable  legions  tended  to  drive  from  the  riglit   bank 

of  the  lower  Rhine  its  native  settlers,  Avho  Avere  graduall\-  replaced  by 
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lIi.iiKiii  coloni-ls.  Tin«  (li-tiict  thus  dniwii  into  <li(>  Eni|)ir("  constituted 
an  iniportMiit  tnilitarv  ln»nticr,  hcsidcs  scrvino;  as  ])astur(-lan<ls  for  the 
li<Til<  "t"  thr  annv.      \\\vn  thus  its  peace  was  not  insured,  and  Chuulius 

was  com])('lled  to  ^ive  up  all  the 
strong;  places  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  save  Deutz,  opposite 
Cologne.  The  country  lay  once 
more  desolate,  for  neither  llonian 
nor  German  colonists  succeeded  in 
settling  in  it ;  and  the  left  bank 
became  the  true  military  frontier. 

The  hill-country  of  the  Neckar, 
since  the  exodus  of  the  Suevi  under 
Marbod,  was  scantily  peopled,  and 
here,  between  the  source  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  there 
N\as  a  gap  in  the  Roman  system  of 
defence.  This  was  remedied  toward 
the  end  of  the  First  Century  by 
connecting  the  Danube  at  Ratis- 
bon  with  the  Middle  Rhine  at 
Rheinbrohl  by  a  wall,  called  a 
Limes  or  march-line.  From  the 
Rhine  to  Lorch  in  the  Remsthal, 
this  line  was  know^n  as  the  Rhine 
/ lines  ;  from  Lorch  along  the  Danube, 
as  the  Danube  or  Rhaetian  limes. 
Modern  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Nassau  were  thus  separated  from 
the  rest  of  (icrniany.  From  the  Rhine  to  I^orch  the  wall  w as  by  Trajan 
(Fig.  37)  strengthened  by  a  ditch,  on  the  side  toward  Germany,  as  well 
as  by  towers,  and  by  forts  at  regular  distances  on  the  Roman  side.  From 
Miltenburg  to  Gross-Krotzenburg,  both  on  the  Main,  this  river,  strength- 
ened by  torts  on  its  left  bank,  constituted  the  line.  From  Worth  on  the 
Main,  a  second  and  interior  line  branched  oif  westward  through  the  Oden- 
wald, touching  the  Neckar  at  Neckar-Elz,  and  thence  running  farther  up- 
ward along  this  river.  This  second  line  was  constituted  by  forts,  without 
any  wall. 

The  outer  limes,  especially  from  Worth  to  the  Danube,  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  a  march-line;  the  interior  show's,  by  its  strong  line  of  forts, 


Fhj.  37. — The   Emperor  Trajan.     Antique 
statue  in  Naples.     (From  a  photograph.) 
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tlmt  it  was  incniit  flu-  (Icfciicc.  IIcic  the  Ivouiaiis  li:i(l  llic  warlike  ('li:iiii 
on  tlu'ir  bonier,  while  their  l\haetiaii  iieit;lil)ur.s  were  the  IVieiKllv  ller- 
rmuului-i.  That  the  Khaelian  I'niux  had  (lefeiiee,  in  some  measure,  iti 
view  is  evidenced  hy  occasional  I'orts,  so  placed  as  (o  coiiiinand  the  river- 
stretches,  as  well  as  by  a  lately-discovered  row  ol"  slrono  places  on  the 
Upper  Neckar  from   liottweil   to  lMoehiii<i:en. 

The  top  of  the  limes  w^as,  in  some  places,  so  narrow  that  a  sin;,dc  I'oot- 
passenj^er  coidd  scarce  walk  on  it;  in  others,  it  jK-rmitted  a  larj^cr  ninnher 
to  march  abreast,  and  in  such  places  was  used  as  a  militarv  road.  'I'he 
forts  stood  apart  a  distance  of,  at  most,  a  half-day's  march  or  nine  miles, 
and  were  situated  on  the  Roman  side  of  the  wall,  distant  from  it,  on  the 
average,  not  more  than  about  a  third  of  a  mile.  J)irectly  on  the  wall 
were  square  watch-towers,  defending  the  passages  through  the  /////r.s-, 
which  merchants  and  others  were  allowed  to  use  under  certain  conditions. 
These  were  marked  out  by  palisades  and  closed  by  a  barrier.  Xo  armed 
man  was  permitted  to  pass.  The  palisaded  ditches  served  not  only  as  a 
check  on  plundering  inroads,  but,  with  their  occasional  advanced  works, 
enabled  small  numbers  to  keep  large  masses  at  bay  till  the  troops  lying 
behind  the  interior  line  along  the  Odenwald  could  be  in  a  state  of  readiness. 

A  similar  series  of  walls  was  constructed  in  Northern  Ui-itain  as  a 
protection  against  the  Scots  (Fig.  39),  as  also  near  the  lower  Danube. 
In  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia  also  there  have  lately  been  discovered  mili- 
tary outposts. 

The  district  enclosed  by  the  Umes  was  occupied  mainly  by  veterans 
and  restless  emigrants,  who  held  their  possessions  on  condition  of  military 
service,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  paying  the  state  a  tenth  of  their  produce, 
whereby  it  acquired  the  name  of  Tithe-lands  {Agri  Decumatcx).  I'^or 
military  purposes  the  eastern  half  was  under  the  governor  of  Riiaetia,  who 
resided  in  Augsburg,  and  who  was  known,  after  the  separation  of  militarv 
and  civil  functions  in  the  Third  Century,  as  "Commander  at  the  IJhaetian 
wall";  the  western  half  was  under  the  Legate  of  T"^pi)er  (Jcrniany,  n'>id- 
ing  in  Mayence,  and  later,  under  the  "(\inunander  at  the  trans-l{hcni>h 
wall."  The  army  of  the  Upper  Khine,  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aiinlins, 
was  reduced  from  four  to  two  legions. 

In  these  Tithe-lands  Roman  influence  was  especially  j^otcnt.  Latin 
was  spoken,  roads  were  made,  and  towns — such  as  Rottweil,  Rottenburg. 
Ladenburg  and  Cannstadt — rose  to  be  flourishing  cities.  The  (Jcrman 
settlers  on  the  right  of  the  Danube  and  left  of  the  Rhine  Ix'camc  gradu- 
ally so  Romanized,  that  soon  they  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  their  Celtic  neighbors.  The  numerous  Germans  who  served  in  the 
Roman  armies  and  the  constant  stream  of  travellinir  merchant-  <  arried 
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the  swhIs  (tf  lionuiM   lil'f  t;ir  nvcr  the  l)()r<l('i"s,  wlicro  tlicy  wore  reeeived 
l)V  the  fair-hain»!  |Ka>anlrv  with  ainazeiuent  and  distrust. 


^Tlvf 


Fui.  :K— Roman  altar,  with  sacrificial  scene.  Foiiiul  in  mOT  (?),  at  Eining.  (Munich, 
Antiqnariuin.)  The  inscription  reads:  Dominis  nostris  M.  Aurelio  Antonino  et  P.  Sep- 
timio  (k-tae  Augnstis  et  Juliae  AVGustae  MATRI  AVGustorum  Et  KASTrorum  lovi 
Optimo  maximo  ET  IVXoni  KEfiinae  ET  MINERvae  SACrum  GENiO  COHortis  III 
BRITannorum  ARAM  Titus  FLavius  FELIX  PRAEFectus  EX  VOTO  POSVIT  Libcns 
Merito.  I)EDI(;AVIT  KALendis  DECembribus  GENTIANO  ET  BASSO  COnSulibus. 
Accordingly  the  date  of  dedication  is  Dec.  1,  211  a.  d.  On  the  left  side  of  the  altar  is 
the  figure  of  Fortuna,— a  woman  with  a  cornucopia  and  oar;  on  the  right,  a  man  with 
a  cornucopia  making  an  offering  upon  an  altar,  on  which  a  tire  burns  (Genius). 
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Tho  Romans  know  all  the  tribes  by  the  collective  name  of  Germans. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  mneh  disputed,  but  it  is  probably  of 
Celtic  origin,  and  was  applied  to  the  Germans  by  the  Celts  to  distinguish 
them  from  themselves.  The  word  "Deutsch"  is  of  later  origin  :  it  does 
not  appear  before  the  Ninth  Century,  and  only  came  into  e<jmmon  use  in 
the  Twelfth.  It  is  derived  from  the  Old  German  word  thiod,  ^  i\)\\<.,^ 
and  had  primarily  reference  to  their  speech,  thus  meaning  'the  people 
speaking  the  folk-tongue.'  The  outer  world  regarded  the  Germans  as 
one  nationality,  and  an  ancient  Saga  shows  that  the  Germans  also  had  a 


Fig.  39.— Remains  of  Hadrian's  Wall   in   England.     Eastern  gate  of  the  Konian  Cami)  at 
Birdos  forest.  (Illus.  London  News,  1882.) 

dim  perception  that  they  were  of  common  origin.  This  Saga  names 
as  their  progenitor  Tuisco,  "the  earth-born  son  of  Heaven";  his  son, 
Mannus,  "the  self-conscious  being,"  was  the  first  hero  and  father  of  all 
men.  From  the  sons  of  Mannus  sprang  the  three  original  branches  of 
the  (jermans,  the  Ingvaeones,  the  Istvaeones,  the  TTermiones. 

The  Ingvaeones  dwelt  in  the  Northwest,  and  eom])rised  the  Frisian- 
Saxon  group — Cimbri,  Teutones,  Clianci,  Jutes,  Frisii,  and  pi'rhaps  the 
Cherusei  and  the  Angli.  The  Istvaeones  occn]>ie(l  the  ^^\>st,  and  com- 
prised the  Frankish  group — Sigambri,  Chamavi,  Ubii,  Bructeri,  etc.     A 
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part  of  tliis  ^n)iij)  wviv  settletl  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and,  tliere- 
fore,  eaine  earlv  under  Roman  iiiHiienees.  The  Ilerniiones  occupied 
Central  (nnnanv  as  I'ar  as  the  Danube,  and  comprised  the  Suevi,  Her- 
nuuidiiri.  Chatti,  Lanptbardi,  Marcoinaiini,  Quadi,  etc.  Many  of  these 
wandered  toward  the  S»uth,  wlu-nce  oi-i<2,inated  new  tribes  and  names,  as 
Thnrinirian-,  Hessians,  Alanianni,  and  Bavarians.  To  the  above  we 
have  to  add  three  more  remote  groups:  first,  the  Northeast  group,  the 
\'andal>,  Hnrgimdians,  and  (loths, — these,  too,  left  their  seats  on  the 
lialtie,  and  jonrneyed  toward  the  South  and  Southwest;  second,  the 
Southeast  group  (of  which  we  know  least),  in  which  were  probably 
nnmlHTi'd  the  Sarmatians  and  Slavs;  of  Germans,  the  Bastarnae  be- 
longe<l  to  it ;  third,  the  Northern  group,  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Danes. 
All  tliese  many-membered  tribes  spoke  originally  the  same  tongue,  wor- 
shipped the  same  gods,  handed  down  the  same  traditions,  had  the  same 
usages  based  on  the  same  ideas  of  law.  Nature  and  time,  however, 
working  together  effaced  these  resemblances  and  introduced  distinctive 
jx'culiarities. 

^\'hen  a  tril)e  determined  to  leave  its  home  in  search  of  a  new  one,  it 
packed  wives  anil  children,  goods  and  chattels,  on  wagons,  and  set  forth  in 


Fio.  40.— From  the  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     A  (iennan  wagou  drawn  by  oxen. 
Roman  soldiers.     (Bartoli-Bellorius.) 

caravan-fashion.   Cattle  were  employed  for  draught  (Fig.  40)  and  riding,  or 
wandered  alongside.     In  readiness  for  war  the  tribe  was  divided  into  mili- 
tary himdreds,  each  of  which  comprised  a  group  of  kinsmen — an  arrange- 
ment which  was  continued  in  their  new  settlement  for  civil  ])urposes. 
The    '  hundred,'  (jaa    or  2jü(jus,  was    the    primary    division    of  the 
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tribal  stato,  and  was  orio;inally  a  community  of  kinsfolk  inhabiting; 
the  same  locality  in  villages  or  isolated  farms.  Over  each  was  a  head- 
man, chosen  by  ])opnlar  voice,  who  looked  after  public  affairs.  Above 
the  'hmidred'  was  llie  cirifas  or  state,  coincident  sometimes  with  the 
whole  tril)e,  sonietinu'S  with  a  section  of  it.  It  consisted  of  all  IVee 
and  able-bodied  men,  and  was  the  representative  of  the  whole  people  in 
war  and  peace.  To  a  higher  political  unity  or  a  consciousness  of  nation- 
alitv  men  had  not  yet  arrived.  They  fought,  without  hesitation,  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans  against  their  fellow-countrymen.  For  long  cen- 
turies the  Germans  remained  a  nationless  people. 

Up  to  Caesar's  time,  the  tribes,  or  their  greater  subdivisions,  were 
without  chiefs  or  princes  {principes  civitatis).  After  this  date  the  oflice 
came  to  be  more  and  more  the  rule.  Its  functions  varied  in  diiferent 
tribes.  Primarily  they  were  judicial  officers  or  civil  magistrates,  a 
duke  or  military  leader  [dux,  Herzog)  being  chosen  for  each  war.  In 
wars  of  defence,  however,  the  civil  chief  (prlnceps)  often  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  tribe,  and  thus  the  two  offices  began  to  be  combined. 
Some  tribes  were  ruled  by  kings  who  were  at  first  elective,  and  who 
exercised  both  civil  and  military  functions.  ]\Iar})od  -was  the  first 
German  monarch  of  a  considerable  kingdom.  A  peculiar  institution 
connected  with  the  magistracy  was  the  band  of  followers  {comif(({us) 
attached  to  the  princeps  or  king,  in  peace  and  war,  partly  to  enhance 
his  dignity,  partly  to  defend  his  person.  These  followers  owed  their 
chief  service  and  fidelity  to  him,  in  return  for  which  he  provided  for 
their  daily  wants  and  shared  with  them  the  spoils  of  war. 

Private  property  was  not  held  of  much  account,  and  there  was  no 
money,  except  such  as  came  from  the  Romans.  Its  place  was  sup])lied 
by  cattle,  a  one-year-old  steer  or  heifer  being  the  common  standard 
of  value.  The  soil  was  still  the  property  of  the  community,  and  was 
yearly  parcelled  out  among  the  families  for  tillage.  Fruit-  and  v(\g('tal)le- 
culture  was  unknown.  All  labor  devolved  on  the  old  men,  women,  and 
slaves.  The  free  German  was  essentially  a  warrior  and  hunter.  \\'ealth 
consisted  mainly  in  live  stock — cattle,  horses,  swine,  and  large  flocks 
of  geese.  To  the  movable  }>roperty  belonged  the  dwelling  house,  every- 
where of  the  same  general  form.  The  frame  was  of  wooden  posts  ;uul 
cross-beams,  covered  by  weather-boarding,  kept  in  place  by  wattles  and 
lime  (Fig.  41).  The  roof  was  of  straw.  When  the  tillage-ground  was  re- 
allocated, the  slaves  went  to  the  new  acres.  There  were  few  house-slaves ; 
most  were  field-hands  with  houses  for  themselves. 

In  the  house,  the  husband  ruled  with  unlimited  autliority.  He  chas- 
tised, killed,  or  sold  wife  and  children   at   pleasure.     Tiie   kin-alliance, 
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sept,  <»r  clan,  was  an  extonision  of  the  family,  united  by  a  l)ond  of  mutual 
rip:lits  and  duties.  The  members  had  a  common  right  of  heritage,  con- 
trolh'«!  marriages,  and  in  war  or  legal  process  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
The  bi.inl  ol"  kinship  was  the  essential  condition  of  an  individual's  exist- 
ence, antl  tunned  an  important  clement  in  the  fa1)ric  of  the  state. 
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Tho  Germans  foil  into  four  (Masses — nobles,  free-born,  frccdiiicn, 
slaves.  A  hereditary  nobility  seems  to  have  developed  itself  in  all  tlu; 
tribes.  Tiie  rank  was  probably  first  won  by  great  aehievements,  eapaeity 
as  distriet-  or  tribe-leader,  wealth,  the  number  of  members  of  the  family, 
or  ability  to  trace  one's  origin  back  to  the  gods.  Of  s])eeial  privileges 
of  the  nobility  we  hear  nothing  in  the  earlier  times.  The  free-born  eon- 
stituted  the  basis  of  the  tribe.  Their  weapons  were  their  constant  com- 
panions in  war,  in  the  folk-meetings,  and  in  their  carousals.  The  manu- 
mitted slaves  did  not  share  in  all  the  privileges  of  the  free-born.  '^I'hey 
were  not  admitted  as  members  of  the  state,  and  therefore  were  excluded 
from  public  rights,  and  required  a  patron.  The  slaves  were  not,  as  with 
the  Romans,  mere  chattels.  They  could  contract  marriage  and  i)ossess 
property.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  German  language  has  no  word 
for  "  slave." 

The  folk-meetings,  or  councils,  were  held  at  regular  intervals,  and 
extraordinary  sessions  were  also  summoned  for  special  purpose  (compare 
Fig.  42).  When  all  the  freemen  were  assembled,  the  priest  commanded 
silence  and  "  the  peace  of  the  Ting,"  ^  and  proceedings  commenced.  The 
authority  of  the  council  extended  to  all  matters  of  right  and  war.  If  a 
proposal  gave  dissatisfaction,  it  was  received  with  murmurs ;  if  it  was 
pleasing,  weapons  were  rattled.  The  people  often  marched  from  the 
place  of  meeting  direct  to  war. 

In  accordance  with  their  half-nomadic  character,  their  rights  and 
duties  were  not  territorial,  but  personal ;  not  national,  but  tribal.  This 
was  to  them  the  charter  of  their  freedom,  in  which  they  saw  no  warrant 
for  unbridled  license,  but  the  public  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  man 
owed  duty  to  no  lord  but  his  tribe.  Their  tribe  was  their  home  ^^•hercver 
it  went,  and  to  it  alone  their  loyalty  was  due. 

Besides  the  right  of  legal  redress  of  wrong,  there  was  also  that  of 
enforcing  it  by  one's  own  hand,  and  it  rested  with  the  injured  person  to 
decide  which  remedy  he  would  choose.  In  grievous  cases,  as  murder, 
custom  demanded  not  the  legal  penalty  by  fine,  but  vengeance  by  the 
kinsmen.     This  often  led  to  bloody  feuds  between  families  and  septs. 

In  the  judiciary  we  must  distinguish  here  between  the  power  of  pro- 
nouncing and  that  of  enforcing  judgment.  The  former  belonged  to  the 
people,  the  latter  to  the  judge  (jyrmccpx).  In  pleading  their  cause, 
parties  often  became  so  heated  that  they  had  recourse  to  their  weapons. 
When  the  complaint  had  been  made  and  answered,  the  assembly  decided 

1  The  word  is  still  preserved  in  the  English  "  Hiistiu^  "  =  House-tin^.  Tinwald  Hill 
on  the  Isle  of  Man  is,  or  was  till  lately,  the  place  of  meeting.  Cf.  "Althing"  and  "Stor- 
thing," the  i)arlianieiits  of  Iceland  and  Norway  respectively. — Tk. 
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whicli  j)arty  sliniild  hriii«;  ))r()of,  and  in  wluit  ionii,  .•md  what  the  Ict/al 
issue  of  siu'li  proof  would  be.  P^videncc  was  jjrcscutcd  hy  «•oiiiptii-oators 
who  testified,  not  to  the  faets  of  the  case,  l)ut  to  the  credihihty  oi'  tlic  |)arty. 
Sometimes  the  decision  was  left  to  the  ordeal,  hy  lot  or  l>y  wager  of  battle, 
on  the  sup{)()sition  that  the  gods  would  give  the  victory  to  the  just  cause. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  person  of  the  freeman  was  inviolable; 
only  the  priest,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  could  lay  hand  on  him.  As  the 
person,  so  the  house,  whose  "  peaxie  "  even  the  judge  was  bound  to  respect. 
Hence  it  came  that  a  sentence  could  be  carried  out  only  by  indirect  means, 
the  weightiest  of  which  was  declaration  of  outlawry  or  "  Friedlosigkeit," 
for  as  "Friede"  (peace)  was  in  their  eyes  the  condition  of  undisturbed 
laAV  and  order,  so  a  breach  of  the  law  was  a  breach  of  the  jx'ace.' 

All  the  German  tribes  had  the  same  physical  characteristics — blue 
eyes,  fair  hair,  and  great  bodily  stature.  Self-reliance,  firmness,  and 
energy  seem  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  their  character ;  yet  in  their 
untamed  natures  passion  easily  overruled  ([uiet  reflection  and  homely 
good  sense.  Good-natured  in  ordinary  circumstances,  they  were  unl)ri(llcd 
in  their  rage,  cruelty,  and  wilfulness,  and  became  maddened  over  their 
games  at  dice.  Their  pledged  word  was  sacred  ;  yet  by  the  side  of  invio- 
late fidelity  lay  craft  and  deceit.  They  had  neither  will-power  nor  self- 
command,  and  thus  lacked  the  ethical  stability  of  a  civilized  people. 
The  most  opposite  traits  united  in  them — magnaminity  and  meanness, 
artless  simplicity  and  vulgar  treachery,  elation  in  prosperity,  and  utter 
]irostration  in  misfortune.  Their  forte  lay  in  stormy  attack:  for  persistent 
effort  they  were  lacking  in  endurance. 

Immediately  after  sleep,  which  the  German  often  pn)tracted  till  late 
in  the  day,  he  bathed  ;  after  the  bath,  he  ate  ;  after  eating  he  went  about 
his  daily  ))usiness,  which  was  often  drinking.  The  carousals  continued 
day  and  night,  and  connnonly  were  closed  by  a  brawl.  ^lurder  could 
be  expiated  by  the  payment  of  cattle.  The  one  thing  inexpiable  was 
cowardice  in  war  (Fig.  43), 

The  war-mania  ruled  his  life.  Even  the  dance  learned  in  boyhood 
was  performed  amid  swords  and  spears ;  to  his  bride  he  brought  as  a 
marriage-gift,  oxen,  a  bridled  horse,  a  shield  with  sword  and  spear  ;  and 
when  he  was  laid  to  his  last  rest,  his  weapons,  and  often  his  war-horse, 
were  burned  on  his  funeral-pyre.  Adventurous  and  ardent,  he  panted  for 
the  fight  and  victory — even  for  wounds — above  all,  for  fame.  At  home 
in  time  of  ])eace  ho  devoted  himself  to  hunting  and  idleness.      For  days 

'  Yet  the  above  is  not  quite  free  from  doubt ;  for  from  a  passajie  in  the  twclftli  chapter 
of  the  Germanin  of  Tacitus  we  may  infer  that  the  sentence  of  the  folk-meeting  sufficed  to 
put  tlie  criminal  outside  the  law,  and  subject  to  direct  ininishnient. 
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\iv  siil  (•r..iicliiii>r  nv.r  tlu-  li.;irtli-tiiv,  aii.l  njciccd  wlicn  a  wamlrriiit:  iiiiii- 
stri'l  I'Mtnv«!  Nvliu  <-<>iiItl  diant  t<»  liini  the  hcn)-s()n<rs  of  the  olden  times. 
Like  most  lovers  of  drink,  tlic  (J.-rmans  were  fond  of  sin^nnjr,  and  hefore 
juinini:  •>:»ttle  were  wont  to  >tnkc  np  a  hardic  song.  But,  unlike  drinkers 
P'nor.illy,tln'V  were  c-ontincnt,  I'sju'cially  in  their  relations  with  the  wives 
and  dauirhters  of  freemen.  Marriaije  did  not  take  i)l:iee  till  full  man- 
ho<H|.an.l  nistom  ])reseril)ed  a  chaste  marriage-bed,  thus  insuring  a  robust 
proirrny.  Tht-'wifc  had  to  bear  nearly  all  the  burden  of  the  toil.  She 
had  not   .-ulv  her  hon>(h(.ld  «luties,  spinning  in  all  her  leisure  moments, 


i  !■'.  ••  .1  -..11.  1.  |.ii-.^ciitiiiK  ill!  c'xociition.  From  the  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  (Bar- 
toli-ßeilorius.)  The  ordinary  explanation  is  that  we  have  here  the  king  of  the  Quadi 
— to  hf.  rccopnized  by  tlie  baton  or  roll,  in  his  right  hand — superintending  the  behead- 
ing of  several  Germans  who  bad  formed  alliances  with  the  Romans.  Perhaps  the  oppo- 
site exi>lanation  is  more  correct :  viz.,  that  Germans  who  have  violated  a  compact  made 
between  their  king  and  the  Romans  are  here  punished  by  the  former. 

but  the  care  of  the  fields  devolved  also  on  her.  She  followed  her  hu.s- 
ban<I  to  battle,  boimd  up  his  wounds,  and  not  rarely  fell  with  him  under 
the  sword  of  the  victorious  enemy.  The  German's  marital  loyalty  was 
further  manifested  liy  the  fitct  that  he  was  the  only  barbarian  who  lived 
in  monogamy.  Only  men  of  high  rank  took  occasionally  more  than  one 
wife.  The  wife  wjis  held  in  high  respect ;  her  praise  was  her  husband's 
highest  reward  ;  her  lo.ss  by  captivity  his  most  dreaded  calamity. 

The  diet  was  simple  and  con.sist€d  essentially  of  the  flesh  of  wild  and 
domestic  animals,  with  grain,  honey,  cheese,  butter,  and  milk.     For  drink 
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they  had  beer  and  mead,  and  sometimes  wine,  procured  by  barter  IVom 
the  Romans.  The  various  tribes  were  differently  clothed.  While  the 
Rhenish  tribes  went  oiten  in  skins  of"  animals,  leavint:;  a  part  of  the 
person  uncovered,  the  North  and  East  Germans,  on  account  of  tlie  ri<ror 
of  their  climate,  reijuired  warmer  clothing:,  whereby  tluy  ac(|uired  no  small 
skill  in  fm'riery.  Men  and  women  dressed  often  nnich  alike,  oidy  that 
the  latter  offener  wore  linen  which  was  ])artially  dyed  red.  'fhe  arms  and 
part  of  the  breast  reniained  free.      Fnmi  ol)jects  f()un(l  in  the  excavations 


Fig.  44. — Group   of  captive   German    women.      From   the   Column    of   Jlarcus    Aurelius. 

(Bartoli-Bellorius.) 

we  see  that  rings  for  various  parts  of  the  body,  brooches,  and  hairpins, 
were  common.  A  short  woolen  mantle  was  the  upper  covering.  The 
rich  were  better  clad  than  the  poor,  but  in  similar  garments.  On  Roman 
sculptures  Ave  often  see  Germans  with  a  mantle  thrown  roiuid  them,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  knee,  and  fastened  at  the  shoulder.  Under  this  is  a  tailed 
coat,  sometimes  with  arms,  sometimes  without.  Breeches  of  various 
kinds  are  seen.  The  women  appear  in  h)ng,  flowing  woolen  garments 
reaching  to  the  ground  (Fig.  44).     The  feet  are  sometimes  naked,  some- 
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times  sIiimI  with  .-kin  or  Icallicr  shoes.  'I'lic  honorable  <lis(inctioii  oi"  the 
iV.r  was  l(•Il^^  tlowiii«;  luiir,  \vhirh  in  sonic  trilx's  was  conilMd  uj)war(l, 
ami  uathri'ctl   into  a   knot   at   the   top. 

Ti-atlir  and  iiuhistrv  fcinaincd  untlcvclopcd,  lor  there  was  no  money. 
.Vnilier  was  sent  to  the  South  iVoin  the  shores  of  the  northern  seas,  while, 
in    return,    IJoinan,    Celtic,    and    Roinano-Cierinan     merchants    brought 


Fig.  1.").— Itoiiiiin  brouze  lamp,  found  at  Ratisbon  ;  i  original  size. 


^ 


Fi(i.  Ki. — Konian  lamp,  foimd  at  Ratisbon  ;  A  original  size. 

Stiithern  wares  to  the  Xorth.  Roman  manufactures  and  Roman  crafts- 
men |)enetrated  from  the  border-provinces  inland,  and  displaced  the  older 
forms  of  wea])oiis,  utensils  and  ornaments  (Figs.  45,  46;  and  Plate 
Xll.'j. 

•  Explanation  of  Plate  XII. 

Till-  Roiiiiino-dcniianic  Period.     Weapons,  domestic  utensils,  and  ornaments. 

1.  Iron,  double-edged  sword  :  lengtb,  3^*5  ft.  From  the  fen  of  Vimose.  In  Copen- 
hagen, Museum. 

'2.  Roman  sword  (iihuJim) :  of  iron,  3.3 J  in.  long.  On  the  haft  is  the  stamp  of  the  forger : 
S.XHINI.  The  blade  is  two-edged  and  terminates  in  a  point  with  four  edges.  The  unusual 
length  of  the  haft  is  due  to  the  large  knobs  and  strips  of  wood  or  horn  forming  parts  of 
the  guard.     IJonn.  in  private  posses.sion. 

3.  Iron  sword,  with  <me  cutting  edge:  length,  20i  in.     Copenhagen.     From  Vimose. 

•I.  Iron  sword:  length,  22J  in.  From  Vimose.  Odense,  Museum.  Nos.  1,  3  and  4  are 
the  most  strikiiiK  examples  of  types  of  swords  used  in  the  earliest  part  of  tlie  Iron  Age  in 
Northern  Eurojie. 

5.  Blade  of  a  short  sword  of  steel,  with  remains  of  the  iron  mountings  of  the  sheath  : 
lenf,'th,  12^  in.  .\t  the  centre  of  the  side  the  blade  is  slightly  raised  and  has  a  fine  ridge 
running  the  whole  lenRth.  The  sheath  was  made  of  wood  covered  with  leather;  at  the 
middle  and  at  the  mouth  there  were  bands  of  iron,  with  rings  for  attaching  the  weapon  to 
the  belt  or  shoulder-strap.     Found  at  Spires. 

6.  Head  of  a  Roman  javelin  :  iron,  with  four  sides:  length,  4^^  in.  Found  near  the 
Rhine.     Mayence,  Museum. 
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From  tlic  blemliiif^  of  Roman  and  harbaric  influciuu's  in  tlic  tVonticr 
j)roviiues,  a  local  and  pocnliar  culture  was  there  developed,  in  wliicli  new 

7.  Iron  spearhead,  from  tlie  remains  of  the  Roman  colony  at  I^aiz,  in  Sif^niarinf^cn  : 
U'ligtli,  (i^o  in.     Sijimaringen,  Museum. 

8.  Short  spearhead,  from  a  grave  in  Southern  Norway  :  length,  .3^  in. 

9.  Curved  knife  :  iron,  J  original  size.    From  a  grave  near  Persanzig.    Hirlin,  Museum. 

10.  Curved  knife,  from  a  grave  in  Southern  Norway  :  iron,  about  \  natural  si/c. 

11.  Iron  i)incers.     Found  in  Silesia.     Breslau,  Museum. 

12.  13.  Iron  spoons.     Found  in  Silesia.     Breslau,  Museum. 

14.  Conical  shieldljoss :  height,  'Sf^  in.     From  a  grave  in  Southern  Norway. 

1.1.  Black  vase,  with  meander  ornamentation.  Found,  containing  incinerated  l)oncs,  in 
an  urn-mound  near  Schkopau,  in  Prussian  Saxony. 

10.  Va.se  of  earthenware:  height,  12g  in.  Made  upon  the  potter's  wheel,  and  carefully 
painted  :  the  ground  is  white,  the  ligures  ochre  and  red.  Found  near  Alzcy.  Mayencc, 
Museum. 

17.  Cinerary  urn.  Found  with  incinerated  bones  and  two  simple  Roman  fibulae,  at 
Milow,  in  West  Priegnitz.     Berlin,  Märkisches  Museum. 

18.  Earthenware  vase,  made  on  the  potter's  wheel  and  jjainted  :  height,  8|  in.  The 
dice-shaped  ornaments  are  sharply  incised.  Found  in  a  grave  at  Molsheim.  Mayeuce, 
Museum. 

19.  Cinerary  urn :  black,  with  meander  ornamentation.  Found  in  the  urn-cemetery 
of  Darzau.     Hanover,  Museum. 

20.  Bronze  jjlaque,  with  colored  ornaments  (smelted)  in  the  form  of  circles,  stars, 
rosettes,  and  bands:  length,  with  the  pendants,  Ijj^  in.  Probably  part  of  a  horse's  trappings, 
since  it  was  ft>und  with  fragments  of  harnesses  and  chariots.  From  Geinsheim,  in  tlie 
Bavarian  Rhenish  Palatinate.     Spires,  Museum. 

21.  Part  of  a  bronze  fibula,  smelted,  and  decorated  with  an  ivylcaf.  The  inner  surface 
is  orange,  the  outer  greenish-blue  :  diameter.  If  in.  Found  on  the  Saalburg  near  Mom- 
burg.     Homburg,  Saalburg-Museum. 

22.  Bronze  fibula:  the  front  of  the  bow  is  narrow,  and  decorated  with  obliciuc  stripes; 
at  the  sides  the  bow  is  broader.  The  ])in  moves  on  a  hinge :  length,  4^  in.  Found  near 
Mayence.     Mayence,  Museum. 

23.  Fibula  :  from  the  urn-cemetery  of  Darzau.     Hanover,  JIuscum. 

24.  Bronze  fibula:  from  the  graves  of  Oliva. 

25.  Bronze  fibula,  with  ornaments  of  polygonal  knobs:  the  bow  and  the  i)in-support 
are  of  the  same  breadth  ;  the  pin  is  attached  to  the  spring  which  winds  about  the  trans- 
verse piece:  length,  3^^^  in.     Found  at  Ulm. 

26.  27.  Parts  of  two  bronze  brooches,  adorned  with  alternating  colors,  in  smelted  work  : 
diameter,  1^  in.     Found  in  the  Roman  graves  at  Ratisbon.     Ratisbon. 

23.  Bronze  plaque,  ornamented  with  vine  and  ivy  ])atterns.  The  ground  was  filled  in 
with  enamel,  of  which  traces  in  red  and  blue  appear:  length,  '.i^g  in.  Found  in  Italy. 
Carlsruhe,  Museum. 

29.  Bronze  pendant,  witli  enameled  vine  and  ivy  pattern:  width,  Ij-  in.  Fnuiid  at 
Mayence.     Mayence,  Museum. 

30.  Silver  bracelet.     From  the  Wotenitz  finds.     Schwerin,  Museum. 

31.  Silver  bracelet,  probably  from  the  grave  of  a  woman.  Found  in  a  burial  nrn  at 
Kickelhof  near  Elbing.     Elbing,  Museum. 

32.  33.  Bronze  dipper  and  handle,  decorated  with  vine  and  ivy  patterns:  diameter, 
4i  in.  Found  at  Pyrmont. 

34.  Ornamental  bronze  plaque,  use  unknown  :  incrustcd  with  bronze  of  a  golden  hue, 
silver,  and  copper:  width,  2  in.     Found  in  Italy(?).     Bonn,  in  private  po.ssession. 

35.  Bronze  fibula,  from  the  graves  of  Oliva. 

Nos.  1,  3,  4,  8-1.5,  17,  19,  23,  24.  30,  31  and  35  are  from  Undset;  Nos.2,5-7, 16,  18,  20-22, 
25-29,  32-34  are  from  Lindenschmit. 
Vol.  VI.— 7 
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t\|M>  :i-  well  :is  m:mv  otlici-  |)i(iili:iritics  iiiiiUc  thcnisi'lvi's  aj)|)ar(,'nl. 
This  .iiliiiic  .-|ina<l  iiilaml,  aii<l  iVoiu  Xorlli  (Jcrmaiiy  ami  Jutland 
finiiid  ii>  wav  to  tlir  llaltic  islands  and  Scandinavia.  We  find  cvi- 
dcncrs  i>f  it  in  the  I-!«'  "f  rxtniliolin  and  in  South  Norway,  in  the  modes 
of  di>|M.sin«:  of  tlif  dead.  There  we  find  urn-<i:rave8  and  trenches 
with  <'reinatcd  remains,  not  dcjiosited  in  urns,  but  eovered  by  the  same 
nioiuid. 

Komano-|»rovin(ial   (•las|)s  of  this  period  are  particularly  frequent, 
t,Mnirallv   of  bron/.c,   but   also  of  silver  and  iron,  and  often  delicately 


^"""^ 


Fio.  47.— Earthenware  vases,  (.\ftcr  Klemm.)  1.  From  a  grave-mound  in  Saxony ;  height, 
llj  in.  2.  From  the  Frankish  graves  at  Osthofcn,  near  Worms;  height,  71  in.  3. 
Rhenish  vase,  of  Roman  date;  height,   llrj  in. 

ornamented.  The  other  Roman  articles  found  are  of  very  various  char- 
acter— coins,  bronze  and  cl;iy  utensils,  «rold  objects,  pendent  ornaments, 
chams,  l)r(M)ciies,  spindle-stones,  scis.sors,  knives,  glass-pearls  (mostly  blue), 
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combs,  etc.   Silver  vc'ss(>ls  came  prol)al)ly  as  ]>resents  to  the  magnates,  who 
used  them  as  they  woiihl  have  used  eartlieinvare. 

Importation  naturally  led  to  imitation,  and  iniiuenced  the  tcchni(|ue 
in  many  ways.  Clay  utensils  were  fashioned  on  the  potter's  wheel 
(Fi_H-.  47);  men  fabricated  glass-])earls  with  inlaid  colored  threads,  and 
carved  in  iron,  overlaying  it  with  gold  and  silver,  which  they  l>eat  in, 
and  polished,  etc.  Craftsmen  imderstood  now  how  to  produce  objects  of  a 
much  more  c()m})licated  character  than  formerly,  and  evidently  preferred 
Koman  models  (Figs.  48,  49).     The  swords  are  two-edged,  the  shield- 


FiG.  48. — Silver  vase,  with  reliefs,  representing  Pyrrhus  after  the  capture  of  Troy.    Roman 
work,  found  at  Eichstadt  or  Ingolstadt ;  height,  2i  in.     (Munich.) 


bosses  conical  with  a  projecting  spike ;  the  spear-points  have  sharply- 
defined  edges.  The  whole  technique  indicates  mechanical  skill  and 
ingenuity,  occasionally  a  certain  manufacturing  activity,  and,  altogether, 
a  higher  industrial  development  than  is  generally  credited. 

In  South  Germany,  which  was  peculiarly  the  Celtic  region,  the  early 
periods  of  culture  were  followed  by  a  purely  Roman  one,  which,  as  the 
district  became  inundated  by  Germans  in  search  of  new  homes,  gradually 
assumed  a  Germanic  character. 

The  strength  of  the  Germans  in  war  lay  in  tlu'ir  infantry,  which  with 
loud  cries  rushed  on  in  wedge-form  or  in  broad  masses.  The  cavalry 
fought  intermixed  with  infantry.  As  iron  was  not  yet  in  sutficient 
al)undance,  the  spear,  e(pially  a(la])ted  for  thrusting  and  throwing,  was 
the  main  wea])on  of  many  tribes.  The  North  (Jermans  carried,  Ix'sides, 
a  knife-like  sword.      The   left   hand   held   the   j)ainted   shield,  whose  loss 
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FifJ.  19. — Bronze  lif;iire  of  Bacchus.     Fouudat  Obelfing  in  Upper  Bavaria.     Height,  7i  in. 

(Munich.) 

was  the  irri'atcst  (li.sgraet'.     Coat  of  mail  and  lielinet  were  rare.     Besides 
these  weapons,  we  find  al.-o  the  long  sword,  the  elub,  the  sling,  the  bat- 
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tlo-axo,  and  bow  niid  arrow  (Fiu'.  öO).  Intercourse'  with  the  Romans 
and  Colts  led  to  tlic  j^radnal   ad(>|)ti()n  of  llicir  wca])ons. 

As  a  people  without  scntinuiitality,  the  Germans  made  no  orcat  parade 
at  their  burials.  The  objects  the  dead  had  most  valued  were  laid  along 
with  them  in  the  grave — with  men,  their  weapons ;  with  women,  their 
ornaments. 

They  had  priests,  and  occasionally  priestesses,  but  no  sacerdotal  caste. 
These  servants  of  the  gods,  however,  were  held  in  especial  honor  both  in 
public  and  private  life.  Prophecies  and  determination  by  lot  were  cus- 
tomarv.  Animals  were  sacrificed;  and,  to  the  highest  gods,  oet-asioiially 
human  beings  Mere  offered.  Their  con- 
ceptions of  the  gods  were  a  bequest  from 
their  early  ^Vryan  days,  modified  in  accord- 
ance witli  the  development  of  their  nati(nial 
individviality.  Unfortunately  our  informa- 
tion here  is  unsatisfactory,  especially  as 
Caesar  and  Tacitus,  to  be  more  intelligil)le 
to  their  readers,  substitute  Roman  divinities 
for  German  ones.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  Germans  conceived  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  greatness  of  the  gods  that  they 
should  be  shut  up  in  temples,  or  repre- 
sented under  human  similitude  ;  wherefore 
they  worshipped  them  in  forests  and  groves, 
named  after  their  respective  divinities — an 
interpretation  probably  more  correct,  though 
less  poetic,  than  the  older  one:  that  they 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  godhead  that 
mysterious   poAver,   to  which    they   looked 

only  with  awe.     In  this  interpretation  the  \.w\\,\k 

spiritual  element,  the  faculty  of  seeing  with  fig.  so.-From  the  Column  of 
the  soul,  is  accentuated. 

The  German  cult  of  the  gods  was  a  na- 
ture-Avorship,  varying  in  different  tribes. 
Besides  the  bliss-dispensing  powers  of  the 
Light,  there  were  at  work  the  dark  powers 
of  Night  and  Destruction.  Fancy  shaped 
for  itself  out  of  these  Nature-powers  a  giant 

race  rejoicing  in  war  ;  vet  such,  that  it  ])assed  by  gradual  develojanent 
from  a  state  of  jieace  to  one  of  conflict.  By  this  transition,  the  gods 
nuitually  restricted  each  other  in  their  power  and  authority,  antl  all  were 


Trajan. 
A  CU'i-manally  ol'tlic  Romansa<j:»iiist 
llie  Dacians.  lie  is  naked  to  the 
waist,  and  wears  only  loose-tittinp 
breeches,  and  a  mantle  wrapi^ed 
as  a  girdle  around  his  waist.  His 
weapons  are  his  club,  an  oval 
shield,  and  a  sword.   (Fn'ihner.) 


\{)'2  rill-:  <;i:i:ma.\)   of  tacitus. 

I)itiu^'lit  into  .-iil.j.riinii  to  -iloniiiy  l';ilf.  As  in  the  ••asc  of  the  saint«  of 
Siiain  and  Italv,  onr  •;ntl  was  licld  in  >|»(ci:il  lii>n(ir  hy  (»no  lril)c;  and 
anotlitr,  l»v  anutlicr;  wliilc  (lif  >anic,  or  >iniilar  attrihntcs,  were  ascrilx-d 
hv  dini'iTiit  trilx-s  to  «liHrniit  'j^i^d-.  Tlif  \^^^^>  inlrd  and  dctcnniiicd 
lift'.      Mtn  >(  Tvrd  tluni  wliilc  alive,  and  passed  1«»  them  on  dyino-. 

.Mu>t  \vide->|»rea«l  was  the  \\nrsjii|)  <.f  Wodan  (Wnolan,  Odin)  and 
Donar  (Thor),  the  l"oriner  hein«,^  hy  many  regarded  as  the  ehiei'u-od.  Uv 
was  tlu'  ahniirhtv,  onniiseient,  and  ereativo  power,  on  whom  sneeess  do- 
ix'iid.il.  e-.|M'<-ialiy  viet<.ry.  As  the  ener<j:izin<i:  power,  and  god  of  light 
and  air,  he  was  especially  the  patron-god  of  tillage,  to  whom  the  last 
sheaf  was  consecrated;  as  well  as  the  god  of  the  spirit  and  of  inspiration. 
With  wi-doin  and  g(H»dness  there  were  united  in  him  the  might  and 
Vehemence  of  rage.  To  him  belonged  the  heroes  who  died  on  the  battle- 
lidd  ;  while  a>  a  wild  hnnt<man  he  scoured  stormfully  over  plain  and 
nionntain.  Many  kindred  traits  we  find  in  Wodan's  son,  and  rival  god, 
Ponar,  the  rider  over  clotwls  and  rain,  who  rages  through  the  air  in 
tlnmdri-  and  li<:litiiiiig,  and  hurls  his  holts  on  the  earth.  His  name  sur- 
vives inderman  I )onnerstag  (Thursday,  ' Tlior's  day ') ;  while  the  Eng- 
lish \Vc<lncs(hiy  preserves  that  of  Wodau.  Ziu'  (Tyr)  Avas  ])eculiarly  the 
ifod  of  war.  In  the  Mark  (March-land)  of  the  Semnones  was  his  sacred 
grove,  whither,  on  a  fixed  day,  there  assembled  delegates  from  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Suevian  exMifederacy,  and  celebrated  a  great  festival,  with 
human  sacrifices.  Nerthus,^  the  mother  of  the  gods — the  holy  mother 
Kartli,  and  pnttcctress  of  home  and  hearth — seems  to  have  been  wor- 
sliipi)ed  in  S'hleswig-ITolstein.  In  Heligoland  ('the  sacred  land')  stood 
one  oj"  liiT  groves,  in  which  was  a  consecrated  chariot,  wherein,  at  stated 
times,  a  priest  rode  through  the  land,  drawn  by  two  cows.  Wherever 
lie  came  he  brought  i)lcssing — toil  rested,  and  strife  \\'\i\\  all  its  w'oes 
ceased,  at  least  fi»r  a  time.  The  gods  thus  occiusionally  effected  a  unity, 
which  in  political  relations  did  not  exist. 

.Altars  an«l  symbols  of  the  gods,  and  even  temples  of  wood,  were  not 
altogether  unknown;  while  men  prayed  also  in  darksome  caves  and  on 
sunny  heights — on  the  latter,  especially  to  Wodan  on  the  still  well-known 
\\'odan.->bcrge.  (ienerally,  however,  their  sacred  ceremonies  were  cele- 
bratc<|  in  w<M»ds,  so  that  the  W(»rd  for  wood  (Wald)  has  in  Old  German 
also  the  meaning  of  tcmjile.  Here  tarried  the  milk-white  horses  of  the 
Sun,  imdesccrated  by  labor,  tlu;  confidants  of  the  gods,  whose  will  they 
made  known  by  their  neighings. 

•  Thi^  gofl  is  also  commemorated  in   Englisli  Tuesday,  Scottish  Tyesday  (from  Tisday), 
Swedish  Tisdap,  Danish  TirsdaR.— Tr. 

'Hertlia:  (icniian  Krde,  KiikHsIi,  Earth. — Tk. 
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Such  was  the  civilization  of  the  pcopk;  who  iiihal)it(<l  Nortli  ami 
Middle  Germany.  Almost  naked  and  in  penury,  tlic  flaxen-haired  youth 
grew  up,  amono-  cattle  and  horses,  to  robust  manhood  ;  somewhat  rude 
indeed,  but  capable  of  (!ulture ;  abounding  in  health  and  energy  ;  and 
fit  to  t^ikc  their  place  among  the  people  that  were  to  shatter  to  i)ieces  a 
world-wide  empire  and  to  inaugurate  a  nv.w  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  man- 
kind. 


C'liAPTER   VI. 


FIJOM    MAIUTS   AURELIUS  TO  PROBUS. 

(A.I).   IC")  TO  A.  I).  ■2S'2.) 

ViWlKVi'  |Mii  <.!' (JiTinany,  especially  ill  the  North,  was  harren. 
Its  |>c.>|tlt"  j)reterre<l  the  chase  and  the  battle  to  clearing  forests 
:in<l  tiiliiii;  a<T('s.  .\s  ]u>|>iil;iti<iii  increased,  a  sense  of  necessity,  stiinu- 
laitd  l.v  love  111'  advcntnrc,  impelled  men  forth  in  search  of  new  fields. 
Displai'cmcnis,  .-nmt'timcs  amonntino-  t(t  reoiilar  migrations,  ensued; 
trilx^  hicamc  int(  rmi.xcd  ;  strangers  wedged  themselves  in  among  older 
settlers,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Second  Century  all  Germany  was  in 
cnininotion.  We  lind  »videiu-e  of  this  in  the  appearance  of  new  tribal 
names,  as  well  as  in  tlir  increased  energy  and  frequency  of  the  attacks 
'»n  the  Roman  frontiers.  Among  these  new  folk-groups  we  note  espe- 
cially the  S;i.\o!i>  in  modern  Holstein;  the  Franks  on  the  Lower  and 
^Middle  Rhine ;  and  the  Alamanni  between  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Danul)e.' 

We  now  reach  one  of  these  grand  movements 
that  form  an  epoch  in  German  history.  The  bar- 
barian Goths  stormed  southw^ard  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  driving  the  tribes  on  which  they 
fell,  wholly  or  partially  from  their  settlements. 
Other  movements  took  place  along  the  Danube, 
.;  -,i.-o,,.per(oinof     especially  on  the  part  of  the   Marcomanni,  who, 

Marcus  Aurelius.  Ger-      i-i         i      V^        t     i      i    i 

man  arm.s,  many  of     '•'^^'  t''^  Qiuidi,  had  been  members  of  a  com])ara- 
which  resemble  tho.sc     tivcly  wcll-ordered  State.     These  in   turn,   along 

of  the  Romans.    (Ber-       ^^.j^,,    ^^^j^^.^.  j^    ^i^.j^.^,,^    ^^^^.^^^    ^       ^j^^    Northern 

lin.)  .  ^       ' 

barbarians,  demanded  admittance  into  the  Empire. 

This  was  denied,  and    the  hostilities  which   ultimately  ensued  assumed 

(piite  a  ditferent  character  from  those  in  earlier  wars.      Formerly  Rome 

defended  her  fntntiers  by  advances  over  the  Rhine  and  Danube.     Now 

she  was  content  \vith  simply  warding  oif  danger.     For  many  years  the 

'  The  first  derive  their  name  from  their  favorite  weapon,  the  Sax,  or  knife-like 
sword,  while  the  "Franks"  are  simply  the  "Freemen."  "Alamanni"  may  mean  "Men 
of  all  tribos"  or  "True  Men,"  or  the  word  may  point  back  to  Old  German  alah,  temple, 
and  mean  "People  of  the  Sacred  Grove;"  for  the  Semnones,  in  whose  home  stood,  as  is 
above  mentioned,  the  .sjicred  grove  of  the  old  Suevian  confederation,  constituted  the  leading 
il. 111. lit  ill  the  new  people.     Their  proper  folk-name  continued  to  be  Sucvi  or  Swabiuns. 
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1(1»;  Fn(>^f  MA  PUTS  AURKLIUS  TO  PROBUS. 

half  mI"  \\v\'  InM.ps  wen-  n'(|iiir.»l   lor  tlic  (Icfciico  of  the  Danube,  threat- 
vxn-iX  ill  all  its  length. 

Oil  tlu'«lra(li  of  Aiitoninu-  I'iiis  pcact'  canic  to  a  dose.  Marcus  A ure- 
lins  [V\)r.  r)l):issiiiii(il  tlic  |.iir|.lc  aiiiitl  «lark  clouds  j^athering  all  arouud. 
Tlir  I'artliian  war,  (-i»<«iall\ ,  dciiiandcd  all  the  resources  of  Rome,  and 
tr.K.jo  had  to  he  witlidrawn  even  fnnii  the  Danube,  Whether  embold- 
.  iird  l.v  thi-  \v«ak«iiiii<;  of  the  «iuanl,  or  iiti|)(llcd  by  the  pressure  from 
bchin.I,  fir>t  the  Chatti  (A.  D.  Iü2),  and  thereafter,  in  A.  D.  1G5,  the  Mar- 
ei.inanni,  mixiHJ  with  other  jn'oples — even  with  the  Langobardi  from  the 
l.«.wer  EIIh" — crossed  the  river  (Fig.  52).  These  entered  the  Empire, 
a|»parently  with  no  hostile  intent,  for  on  tlie  appearance  of  the  legions 
thev  tnnied  their  backs  and  recrossed  the  Danube.  But  the  pressure 
fn.m  behind  did  not  slacken,  and  necessity  soon  compelled  them  to  attempt 
to  extort  by  force  what  was  denied  to  entreaty. 

In  1«)(),  the  Parthian  war  was  successfully  concluded,  and  the  victors 
entere«!   Home  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  a  terrible  foe — the  plague. 
D<'ath  held  high  carnival.     To  fill  the  cup  of  terrors,  tidings  came,  on 
a  sudden,  from  the  Danube,  that  the  tribes  were  again  in  motion,  and  in 
greater  strength  than  before.     Along  with  the  Marcomanni,  Chatti,  and 
C^uadi,  came  the  Sarmatian  Jazyges,  and,  probably,  septs  of  the  Goths. 
The  border  provinces  were  quickly  overrun,  and  countless  prisoners  car- 
ried otl".     Too   late  the  separate  cities  endeavored  to  strengthen  their 
defences.     A  Roman  army  was  defeated  on  the  Mur,  with  a  loss  of 
2(>,0()()  men.     For  the  first  time  in  300  years,  the  barbarians  stormed  over 
the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  threatened  Aquileia.     Only  slowdy  were 
the  two  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus  (Fig.  53),  able  to  collect  an  army  fit  to  cope 
with  the  peril.    The  barbarians  retreated,  and  the 
Romans,  probably  storming   the   passes   of  the 
Julian  Alps,  reconquered  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  and 
Pannonia,  securing  these  provinces  by  forts  and 
garrisons.     The  Caesars  seem  to  have  returned 
to  Rome.     There  the  plague  still  raged,  and  it 
Fio.  D.'}.  — Lucius  Verus      "^^fis  probably  this  scourge  that  mainly  weakened 
Ck»pper  coin,  inscribed :     the  strength  of  the  Germans.     As  the  pestilence 
Lucius  AVRELius  VE-     somewhat  relaxed,  the  Caesars,  in  the  autumn  of 
RVS  AVGustns  ARME-      ^^^      i  i        i  i  • 

NIACVS.    (Berlin.)  i-^ri,    betook   themselves    to    winter-quarters    ni 

Aquileia,  whither  they  had  assembled  an  army 
of  nearly  200,000  men,  with  the  view  of  leading  it  in  spring  to  the 
Danube.  In  the  autumn  of  168,  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  Roman 
army.  encam])ed  on  the  Danube;  the  emperors,  terror-stricken,  left  the 


Ffomans  in  Conflict  with  Germanic  Tribes.     F 

(From  B 
Hutory  oj  Ml  SiUi,mf,  Vol.  17..  page  107. 


ief  from  the  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Rome. 
li-Belloriiis.) 
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plnco,  and  Vcriis  died  at  Altimini,  in  the  coiiiitvy  of  the  Veiicti.  The 
situation  was  critical — the  troo])s  lialf-niutinous,  the  treasury  empty,  the 
general  feeling  that  of  despair.  Amid  all  this,  Auri'liiis  remained  im- 
sliaken.  TNTonev  was  raised  hy  a  great  auction  of  the  jewels  and  other 
precious  objects  in  the  imperial  treasury,  and  he  was  enabled  to  recruit 
his  thinned  ranks.  So  great  was  the  urgency,  that  even  slaves  and 
gladiators  were  enrolled,  the  predatory  Servians  sunnnoned,  and  (icrman 
auxiliaries  hired  in  the  North  and  West. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Germans  again  seized  and  plund(>re(l  Paiinonia. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  year  170,  the  emperor  returned  to  the  legions, 
and  began  a  war  that  raged  till  176 — one  of  the  gravest  that  Rome  was 
engaged  in  during  the  Second  Century.  It  was  won  only  through  the 
dissensions  of  the  Germans.  Pannonia  was  reconquered,  and,  in  the 
course  of  three  subsequent  campaigns,  the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  and, 
finally,  the  Sarmatians  and  Jazyges,  were  chastised  (Plate  XI II.'). 
The  passage  of  the  Danube  was  made  with  much  difficulty  (Plate  XIV .^). 
On  the  frozen  stream  there  was  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  nimble, 
well-mounted  Jazyges ;  and  on  one  occasion,  the  Quadi  were  on  the  point 
of  annihilating  the  Roman  host,  when  thunder  and  lightning  came  to  the 
rescue.  The  Chatti  were  still  restless,  and  now  the  Vandals,  in  the 
East,  came  to  mingle  in  the  fray. 

At  length  the  resistance  of  the  barbarians  was  weakened  (Fig.  54). 
Peace  was  concluded,  first  with  the  Quadi,  then  with  the  Marcomanni 
on  condition  of  their  selling  market-places  and  land.  Both  peoples  were 
bridled  by  frontier-forts  and  an  army  of  occupation  of  20,000  men. 
Roman  influence  and  culture  were  anxiously  promoted,  and  the  border 
neutral  tract,  which  had  been  formerly  about  nine  miles  broad,  reduced 

'  Explanation  of  Plate  XIII. 

Eomans  in  conflict  with  Germanic  tribes.  Eelief  from  the  Column  of  Jfarcus  Aurelius, 
Eome.     (Bartoli-Bellorius.) 

The  scene  is  that  of  a  battle,  the  issue  of  which  is  determined.  In  the  foreground  a  few 
Germans — of  whom  one  carries  the  scramasax — are  still  fighting  their  conquerors.  The 
Eomans  cr9wd  in  from  all  sides,  set  the  huts  on  fire,  drive  the  herds  of  cattle  away,  and 
carry  men  and  women  into  captivity:  one  of  the  latter  wears  a  sort  of  crown. 

"^  Explanation  of  Plate  XIY. 

Eomans  crossing  the  Danube.  Eelief  from  the  Column  of  JIarcus  Aurelius  in  Eome. 
(Bartoli-Bellorius.) 

Tlie  emperor  (imperator)  is  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  river:  the  bridge  of  boat^s  is 
ready,  and  soldiers  are  already  upon  it.  On  the  bank,  and  facing  the  river,  Marcus  Aurelius 
ofifers,  upon  a  tripod,  to  Jupiter  or  Mars,  a  sacrifice  of  an  ox  and  of  a  ram,  which  the  chief- 
priest  and  his  servants  bring  forward.  Perhaps  the  sacrifice  is  that  known  as  Snoreiau- 
rilia,  and  the  boar  is  not  here  figured.  The  second  part  of  the  relief  shows  the  emperor  in 
the  enemy's  territory.  He  is  receiving  in  his  tent  delegates  from  the  foe,  the  leader  of 
which  oflTers  his  right  hand  as  a  token  of  friendly  intentions,  but  appears  to  do  so  in  vain. 


los 


FI:n^r  marcis  avrruus  to  rnonrs. 


t.)  tlif  lialf  oi"  tliat  witllli.  Im  tln'  K:ist,  tlic  \v:ir  cipiilimicd  with  viirying 
sucit*s.s.  Alliancrs  wnv  iiiadr,  now  with  (»nc  trihc,  now  with  another,  in 
ortltT  to  tnrn  their  arms  ajiainst  their  old  comrades.  At  length  the 
Jazvfes  wtiH-  l»ronght  to  terms.  They  had  to  yield  uj)  their  captives, 
1(M),(MM)  in  nnmher,  leave  a  niMiti-al  zone  several  miles  wide  between  them 
an<l   the    Komaiis,  and   contribute    yUUU    liursomeii  to  the    army.     Still 


Fl«.  5-1.— Ciermans  suing  their  conquerors  for  peace.     From  the  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

(Bartoli-Bellorius.) 

|ieac<'  was  not  definitely  secured.  Here  and  there  over  all  Germany  tlu^ 
torch  ot"  war  flamed  forth  anew.  Jn  178  we  see  Aurelius  again  standing 
in  the  temple  ot"  JJellona,  pre])aratory  to  setting  out  with  liis  youthful 
.<on,  ConnncKlus,  to  the  seat  of  troulde.  Owing  to  the  advance  of  the 
frontiers  of  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  the  Empire  had  no  longer  a  natural 
boundary-line.  Marcus  Aurelius,  therefore,  began  to  contemplate  a  plan 
for  converting  the  ccmquered,  but  not  yet  thoroughly  subjugated,  coun- 
tries int<»  Roman  provinces,  and  thereby  acquiring  the  natural  fastnesses 
in  the  Car|)atliians,  the  Erzgebirge,  and  the  Bohemian  forest,  as  bulwarks 
against  the  inroads  of  roving  tribes.  Ere  he  could  execute  his  scheme, 
he  laid  aside  forever  the  cares  of  Empire,  in  Vindobona  (A-^ienna),  before 
lie  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year. 

Under  his  successor,  Commodiis,  the  ])lans  of  Aurelius  became  fantastic 
visions,  and  men  dreamed  of  concpiering  all  Germany  up  to  the  Baltic. 
But,  in  reality,  Rome  was  sick  of  the  war,  as  -were  the  peo])]es  on  the 
I  )anube.  Conditions  of  ])eace  were  easily  arranged,  and  Germany  secured 
a  rest  of  long  continuance.  The  exul)erant  energies  (»f  her  sons  were 
diverted  into  other  channels — on  the  one  hand,  by  grants  of  lands;  on 
the  other,  bv  enrolment  in  the  Roman  armv. 
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So  ciulcd  tlu'  ^roat  Marconiannian  war,  after  it  lia<l  i'a^cd,  with  (»cca- 
sional  lulls,  for  iiitccn  years.  In  the  period  of  repose  which  followed, 
Germany  gained  strengtli  for  new  enterprises.  The  sharj)  distinetion  l«- 
tween  barbarians  and  Romans  became  gradually  less  and  less  marked ; 
numerous  German  contingents  streamed  in  to  fill  uj)  the  vacancies  in 
the  Roman  army;  and  already  the  depopulation  of  the  inovinces  had 
become  (juite  sensible — a  circumstance  also  favorable  to  tlic  barbiiriaii 
element. 

The  conse(|iicnce  was  tiiat  the  army  of  the  ])r(>vinces,  instead  of  the 
people,  became  the  main-stay  of  imperial  rule.  As  soon  as  the  army  ol' 
the  provinces  realized  this  fact,  it  asserted  its  ])ower,  and,  in  o])positioii  to 
the  Praetorians,  elevated  to  the  purple  its  commander,  Septimius  Severus, 
who  has  been  called  the  founder  of  the  military  monarchy.  He  apj)ears 
to  have  undertaken  a  general  reorganization  of  the  (jierman  frontier- 
roads,  especially  of  these  on  the  Danube.  To  this  he  was  induced  by 
what  was  going  on  in  Germany  in  connection  Avith  the  development  of 
the  before-mentioned  new  folk-groups.  In  213  the  Alamanni  appeared 
threateningly  on  the  Rhaetian  Umc.'<.  Caracalla  (Fig.  55)  took  the  field 
against  them,  but  what  little  he  eifected  was  more 
through  gold  than  the  sword.  At  all  events,  they 
remained  quiet  for  a  time.  Still,  according  to  a 
disputed  tradition,  it  Mas  in  store  for  this  emperor 
to  find  the  Goths  a  fe\v  years  later  on  the  Black 
Sea.  In  their  long  wanderings  southward,  proba- 
bly forced  onward  by  the  Slavs,  they  had  at  length 
reached  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  sea-coast. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (third  in 
succession  to  Caracalla),  a  dangerous  enemy  to 
Rom{>  appeared  in  the  new  Persian  empire  of  the 
Sassanians.  When  engaged  in  hostilities  against  this  foe,  tidings  reached 
Alexander  of  an  uprising  of  the  Germans  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 
So  inniiinent  seemed  the  danger  that  he  forthwith  left  the  East  and 
hastened  to  the  Rhine.  In  the  conflicts  that  ensued,  the  nudtifarious 
elements  ('(mstituting  the  Roman  army  showed  themselves  to  be  so  unre- 
liable, that  recourse  was  again  had  to  gold  in  order  to  secure  ])eace.  The 
conditions  of  matters  in  the  East  contributed  to  the  adoption  of  this 
humiliating  expedient.  Alexander  was  about  to  transfer  the  Avestcrn 
legions  thither,  when  a  mutiny  brokt-  out,  in  the  course  of  ^\hieh  he 
was  slain  near  Mayence,  and  IMaximinus  (Eig.  5(i)  attained  tlie  pur])le 
(a.D.   235).       The    new    emperor    was    born    in    Thrace,  of   a    CJothic 


Fig.  55.— ('uracalla.  Mar- 
cus AVRELiiis  AXTO- 
NINVS  PIVS  AVGus- 
tus  BEITaunicus.  (Ber- 
lin.) 
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lallifi-  ami  Alan   iiiotlit  r,  aiitl  thus  ivpresented  liu'  barharlau  clciiiciil  l»y 

wlii.li  ilir  l.iiioM^  wen-  pcniu-ati'd.      Throu^di  him — the  martial  son  of  a 

(  MTiiiaii    peasant — the   war   was  inspired  -with   new 

lite,      lie  reintnreed  and  disciplined  the  army,  and 

cnissinj;  the  Ivhine  at  Mayonee  with  a  mighty  force, 

marched  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Uiiics  and  the 

l)anul)e   till    he   reached    Pannonia,   devastating   the 

Fi.i.  .-.«j.-MaxiMiiinis.    \^^^^([\^.   l;,ii(ls   with    lire   and   sword.       lie   fixed   his 

,M..     .        xfivr     wmter-ciuarters  near  tMrnunm.      I  ins  al)ly  conceived 

MiNV.s  I'IVS  AV-    and  conducted  campaign  sufficed  to  secure  long  peace 

(Justus.       (imhoof-    fY,)„^  tiie  Alamanni.     In  the  midst  of  plans  for  an 

'  "'"^''" '  expedition  to  the  Baltic,  an    anti-Caesar   appeared, 

civil  war  hroke  out,  and  Maximinus  was  murdered  near  Aquileia. 

All  this  time  there  was  a  ferment  on  the  frontiers.  The  new  tribal 
group  of  the  Franks  displayed  its  youthful  strength  and  martial  spirit 
along  the  Middle  Rhine,  but  received  a  bloody  rebuff  near  Mayence.  On 
the  r.,<iwer  Rhine,  the  commotion  among  the  Gothic  swarms  became  more 
and  iiK.i-e  intense.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  a  part  of  the 
Empire  King  on  the  Bosporus  with  its  rich  cities,  and  overflowed  the 
north  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Crimean  Peninsula.  Here,  they  soon 
showed  themselves  to  be  as  formidable  foes  as  the  Alamanni  and  Franks 
in  the  West.  Their  strength  seems  to  have  been  considerably  enhanced 
during  the  reign  of  their  Idng  Ostrogotha,  by  his  bringing  a  number  of 
the  neighboring  weaker  tribes  so  far  at  least  into  subjection  that  he  was 
able  to  recruit  his  host  from  them. 

The  causes  that  impelled  the  Goths  to  invade  the  Empire  were  prob- 
ably much  the  same  as  those  that  set  other  tribes  in  motion — insufficient 
means  of  subsistence,  pressure  of  more  powerful  neighbors,  and  unrecord(>d 
occurrences  within  the  tribes  themselves.  As  a  yet  more  immediate 
motive  we  notice  the  discontinuance  of  the  yearly  money-grants  which 
had  kept  the  Goths  well  disposed  and  had  induced  many  of  their  warriors 
to  enter  the  Roman  army.  The  dissensions  among  the  Romans  themselves 
un<loubte<lly  co-(»perated.  AVe  find,  for  example,  that  Lucius  Priscus, 
governor  of  Macedonia,  in  his  rebellion  against  the  Emperor  Decius, 
ealle(l  on  the  Goths  for  support. 

\n  "J.'^xS,  the  Goths  for  the  first  time  passed  the  Danube.  The  boy- 
emperor,  CJordian,  was  styled  their  conqueror.  Fresh  inroads  followed, 
and  in  24S  or  24!),  during  the  reign  of  the  Arabian  Philip,  their  king 
Ostrogotha  stoo<l  «^n  Roman  soil.  According  to  a  legendary  account,  his 
host  numbered  300,000  armed  men,  without  counting  his  auxiliaries.  This 
was  the  dismal  reverse  to  the  jubilee  of  the  millenary  of  the  Empire,  then 
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being  celebrated.  The  Goths  ravaged  Moesia,  and  the  inijxtrtaiit  citv  of 
Marcianopolis  was  saved  from  them  only  by  gold.  Their  return  was  due 
partly  to  the  exertions  of  the  emperor,  but,  probably,  more  t<»  a  hostile 
advance  of  the  Ge])idae,  who  then  <)ecn])ied  Daeia  or  modern  Transyl- 
vania. A  great,  l)ut  indecisive,  battle  was  fought  between  these  two 
kindred  peoples,  and  shortly  thereafter  Ostrogotha  died.  His  successor, 
Kniva,  renewed  the  war  against  the  Empire,  now  torn  with  civil  strife. 
The  Goths  entered  it  in  two  mighty  hordes,  of  which  the  one  devastated 
the  level  country,  while  the  other  crossed  the  Balkans,  defeated  the  Em- 
peror Decius,  and  plundered  Philippopolis  with  circumstances  of  horrible 
atrocity.  A  hundred  thousand  captives  are  said  to  have  fallen  into  their 
hands.  Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  next  harried.  Immense  masses  of 
troops  were  led  against  them,  only  to  see  their  emperor  fall  and  them- 
selves compelled  to  retreat.  The  new  emperor,  Gallus,  concluded  a  scan- 
dalous p(^ace,  by  which  the  Goths  were  permitted  to  retire  unmolested 
over  the  Danube,  carrying  \\\X\\  them  incalculable  booty,  and  a  guarantee 
for  the  resumption  of  the  annual  money-grants.  Necessity  compelled 
Gallus  to  do  this,  for  to  all  other  afflictions  was  added  that  of  a  terrible 
plague,  of  fifteen  years'  duration,  that  left  no  part  of  the  empire  un- 
scourged,  desolating  whole  cities.  What  wonder  that  the  barbarians 
availed  themselves  of  the  calamities  of  their  foe?  Again  their  hordes 
swarmed  over  the  Danube,  laying  waste  the  land  with  fire  and  sword, 
even  to  the  sea.  It  was  only  by  a  determined  advance  upon  their  home- 
settlements,  led  by  Aemilian,  governor  of  Pannonia,  that  they  felt  them- 
selves constrained  to  return.  Aemilian  was  saluted  by  the  army  as  em- 
peror, but  within  a  few  months  was  murdered  by  his  own  troops,  Avhen 
Valerian  remained  sole  monarch  of  the  Empire.  This  emperor,  now 
advanced  in  life,  delegated  the  care  of  the  West  to  his  son  Gallienus, 
while  he  reserved  the  East  for  himself.  Their  generals,  Aurelian  anil 
Probus,  covered  the  Upper  and  Middle  Danube.  The  province  of  Dacia 
w^as  essentially  lost  to  Rome  forever.  There  now  intervened  a  short  lull 
in  the  conflict  on  the  Upper  Danube,  but  similar  movements  broke  forth 
all  the  more  strongly  in  the  East  and  West.  The  Goths  took  to  the  sea, 
and  the  Black  Sea  and  the  far  Aegean  shuddered  as  they  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  the  "  black  ships  "  of  these  old  Baltic  coast-folk.  For  long  these 
seas  had  been  the  haunts  of  pirates ;  but  these  rovers  shunned  attacks  on 
great  cities  or  encounters  Avitli  troops.  It  was  different  with  the  Goths 
and  their  German  allies  from  the  north  coast.  The  Goths  and  their  allies 
compelled  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Bosporus  to  deliver  up  their  ships, 
and  built  new  ones — sometimes  only  swif^  corsair-canoes,  with  sides  of 
wicker-work  made  water-tight  with  pitch,  ami  manned  by  from  25  to  50 
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Fl(i.  .")7.— Silvrr  ciiin  of 
({allitims.  VKToriii 
(;EK.M.\NI("A.  Victory 
a«lvai»ce,s  over  tho  «lolic, 
which  tyj>ifies  universal 
power:  two  captives. 
(  Berlin,  i 


m«-ii.  'rr('l)i/.<»ii<l  mill  I'itN  ii>  wen- >tnnii(<l  ;  ( 'li:ili(tl(m,Nicaea,  Niconicdin, 
fell  iiilo  tluir  li:mtl-  nlmost  without  rc.^^i.-^taiicc.  In  the  time  of  (Jallicnus 
(VU^.  öT)  »me  nf  tlu'ir  fleets  of"  1000  .sail  cnteivd 
tlie  Arclnpelau-o,  plmidei-ed  Epliesus,  and  jo;ave 
the  lainoiis  temple  of  Diana  to  the  flames.  Some 
vears  later  the  harharians  landed  at  Jleraelea  and 
roamed  thronu;!!  liitliynia,  Phryjxia,  and  (aj)- 
padoeia. 

A 1  tout  the  .sime  time,  the  torch  of  war  blazed 
forth  in  the  West.  From  253-256,  the  Germans 
kept  ponrinii;  over  the  Rhine,  and  spread  them- 
selves over  (jaul.  Only  by  the  strong'e.st  effort.s 
«•oidd  they  be  cheeked  or  driven  back.  Some 
liands  stormed  over  the  Pyrenees;  when  Spain, 
too,  and  especially  the  fertile  region  of  Tarrao:ona,  felt  their  heavy  hands. 
Tlu'iice  thev  eros.-^ed  even  into  Africa.  Other  swarms  were  harrying 
Italv,  and  threatened  Rome.  The  Senate  Avas  obliged  to  call  every  able- 
bodied  citizm  to  arms.  Not  till  the  ruthless  plunderers  had  ravaged 
Xorthern  and  .Middle  Italy  Avas  Gallienus  able  to  bring  them  to  bay  and 
overthrow  theni  at  Milan.  Matters  went  no  better  in  Illyria  and  Pan- 
uoiiiii.  'Hiere,  alter  many  fierce  encounters,  the  emperor  was  able  to 
become  master  of  the  situation  only  by  ceding  lands  in  Pannonia  to 
the  (jerman  king  Attains.  Attains  was  father  of  Pipa,  of  whom  the 
t'm|iiMr  beeauK'  ,<o  ])assionately  enamored,  that  he  took  her  for  his 
.second  wife. 

In  this  terrible  time  Rome's  sovereignty  was  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions. The  barltarians  .stormed  forward  ; 
the  plague  de.-^olated  the  land  ;  in  the  far 
East,  Valerian  was  a  })risoner  in  the 
liands  of  rulers  of  the  new  Persian  king- 
dom. Anti-Caesars  aro.se  on  all  sides, 
who.-ic  only  aim  was  the  gratification  of 
personal   ambition 

weak   for  the  cri.sis.     In   the  powerless       profile  of    POSTVMVS  AVGnstus, 
(•(.ndition  of  the   state  and  armv,  even       with  helmet  decorated  with  a  ram's 

.  •Ill'-  head,  and  a  Victorv  with    bi^a,   or 

capacity  and  energy  availed  nothing.  two-hor.se    chariot. "    Rv.,    Victoria 

It  was    no  little    benefit   to   the  West,         GERManica,       Pontlfex       Maximus 
that    PostUimis    (Fi.r.^.  58,  59),  a  man  of         ^Ribunica  Potestate  V.  COuSul  III. 
,     „  /^  P    ^,       ,  Pater  Patriae.     (Berlin.) 

vigftr   and    formerly  governor  of    Gaul, 

was  one  of   these  anti-Cae.sars,  and  that  lie   maintained  himself  in   the 

purple   fur  .>ieven   years.     Cologne   ro.se  to   be  the  capital  of  his    home 


,,    ...  Figs.  5H,  59. — Postumus.     A  gold  coin 

(laiiienUS     was    too        minted  in  Cologne,  in  262  a.  d.    Obv., 
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(loiiiiiiioii,  to  which  lie  aniU'Xfd  Spain  and  JJritain.  \\v  (h-ovo  Itack  tho 
(Jt'i'inans,  and  covered  his  frontier  by  intrenchments  alonj^  the  JJliinc 
He  even  won  over  tlic  Franks,  and  their  .sons  soon  became  the  verv 
flower  of  his  troops. 

Rhaetia  was  for  the  most  j)art  lost  to  Rome,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Alamanni ;  and  the  Tithe-land  was  finally  cleared  of  its 
owners.  The  last  Roman  inscription  to  be  fonnd  there  bears  date 
208.  AVhen  the  robber-swarms  saw  that  Gaul  was  strongly  protected, 
they  crowded  southward  into  Italy,  "The  Mistress  of  the  Nations." 
Jlavinii;  a<;ain  crossed  the  Rrenner  Pass,  they  suffered  a  l)loodv  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  but  still  over  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  new  masses  pressed  forward,  till  Aurelian  set  bounds  to  their 
advances. 

In  267,  Postunius  was  murdered  by  his  own  men,  and  the  Germans 
at  once  advanced  over  the  Rhine,  plundering  and  devastating  at  will.  In 
Gaul,  everywhere,  was  confusion  Avorse  confounded.  At  length  Tetri- 
cus,  governor  of  Aquitania,  was  saluted  as  emperor.  He  managed  to 
maintain  himself  as  sovereign  of  the  West  till,  in  274,  he  submitted  to 
Aurelian. 

It  went  no  better  elsewdiere.  Wild  swarms  of  Goths  swept  through 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  About  266,  bands  of  Heruli 
and  Goths  sailed  forth  from  the  sea  of  Azov,  in  a  fleet  of  500  sail,  and 
surprised  Byzantium.  Driven  thence,  they  landed  at  Cv/icus,  wasted 
Leninos,  and  plundered  European  Greece.  In  Illyria  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  kindred  rapacious  Gothic  bands,  Avho  had  stormed  overland 
from  the  Danube.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued,  and  the  pirates  were  forced 
to  retreat. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  jubilee  celebrated  by  Gallienus  on  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  his  accession  was  little  better  than  a  mockery. 
Everything  w\as  out  of  joint.  Dissensions  Avithin  and  disasters  abroad 
had  brought  the  Empire  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  West  Europe  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  usurper ;  the  East  was  all  but  lost ;  no  place  was  safe  from 
onslaughts  of  the  barbarians  ;  nowhere  was  there  any  firmly-fixed  central 
p()A\er. 

At  length,  when  need  was  the  greatest,  such  a  power  was  inaugurated 
by  the  accession  of  Claudius  Tl.,  the  first  of  the  Illyrian  Caesars.  The 
Senate  greeted  him  with  the  bodeful  words:  "Rescue  us  !  Free  us  !" 

In  268,  while  occu])ied  in  Italy,  he  received  tidings  that  the  Goths 
and  neighbor-trib(\s  were  aj^proaching  by  land  and  water,  to  the  number 
of  no  less  than  ,'300,000  warriors,  with  their  serfs,  wives,  and  child I'en. 
A  great  horde  after  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  entered  the  Archi- 
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1K-I:ii:n,  ami  hrsit-p-.!  Tlu's.siloiii.M  :in.l  (  assiiulria  (Fijr.  60).  As  tlicy 
«IhI  nut  meet  witli  the  success  tlicy  cx|»cctc(l,  n  l):irt  took  a^^-iiii 
to  >liii).  lo  iiiaUc  (K-sccnts  ujioM  the  isl<-s  of  tlic  Kastcni  Mcditcr- 
,.;,,„.aii— CvpriK.  IMiodcs,  Crete.  lupiilsed  here  also,  llie  <rveat  mass 
tl.iiirlit  tlieir  wav  inland  tlirou<2,h  .Macedonia  into  Western  iMoesia. 
The  enipen.r  met  and  defeated  tliem  at  Xaissus,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Morava,  in  the  north  <.f  modern  Servia.  With  heavy  heart  he  had 
-et  out  to  meet  the  foe,  and  had  written  the  Senate:  "The  Republic 
is  exhausted  ;  scarcely,  lon<;er,  have  we  weapons  for  attack  or  defence." 


Fh;.  <;<i.  -Kuiiis  of  the  tcniple  of  Zciis  at  Xciiica  in  (iiecw,  destroyed  by  the  Barbarians. 

(From  a  pliotof^raph.) 

Vet,  after  his  victory,  he  knew  well  how  to  improve  it.  He  left 
the  liij^itives  n(»  hreathintr-space,  but  })ressed  on  to  annihilate  them. 
Tlu!  number  of  captives  was  such  that  the  men  were  spread  over  Avidc 
stretches  of  country  as  slaves,  while  the  women  were  distributed  among 
the  soldiery.  In  somewhat  boastful  words  he  reported:  "Three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  (loths  have  we  annihilated;  the  rivers  and 
coasts  are  covered  with  shields,  sw^ords,  and  spears ;  in  the  fields  the  soil 
cannot  be  seen  for  carcasses;  no  way  is  free  from  dead;  the  terrible 
Waixenburg  (Wag;on-stron<::hol(l)  is  desolate." 
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Plis  success,  tli()ii<i;li  ^rtüit,  was  soincwliat  less  than  he  represented. 
Individual  sections  nianaj^ed  to  make  their  escape,  and  one  of  them 
forced  their  way  as  freebooters  thr()U<>;h  Tlirace 
and  even  threatened  Nicopolis.  The  emperor 
himself  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  liis  success.  He  succumbed  to  the  j)lague 
(Fig.  01). 

In    his    stead    th(>    K'gions    raised    their    ablest 
leader,  Aurelian,  to  the    purpk — a    man   wlio  lor         Claudius    c.tiiicus. 
years  had  been  decidedly  ])r(iminent;  of  a  stringent,  VICTORIA   (iOTli- 

soldierly,  manful  character;  keen  in  thought,  })rompt         ^^'^'    ^^^''■''"•) 
in  action.     For  him  it  was  reserved  to  consolidate  the  empire  williin, 
and  secure  it  from  without. 

The  Germans  w'ere  once  more  on  the  war-path  in  Pannonia.  After 
a  stern  conflict  with  them  there,  protracted  even  into  the  night,  Aurelian 
hurried  to  the  defence  of  Italy,  threatened  by  the  Alamanni  and  their 
neighbor-tribes.  Among  these  the  Juthungi  came  for  the  first  time  into 
view  in  the  full  pride  of  German  heroism.  I^ike  the  Alamaiu)!  and 
Marcomanni,  they  were  an  offshot>t  from  the  great  Suevian  group,  and 
probably  a  branch  of  the  Alamanni,  in  which  they  later  merged  again. 
AVhen  they  learned  that  Aurelian  Avas  approaching,  they  turned  back  ; 
but  not  so  quickly  but  that  they  were  overtaken,  and  part  cut  down 
and  part  driven  forth  from  their  homes.  In  their  necessity  they  had 
recourse  to  negotiations ;  further  tribute  was  denied  them,  but  they  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  They  were  benefited  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  A^andals  into  Pannonia,  which  appears  to  have  taken  place 
at  this  time. 

Of  this  people — the  Vandals — one  tribe  had,  in  the  time  oi'  Marcus 
Aurelius,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  and  had  been  ])(r- 
mitted  to  settle  in  Dacia.  There,  their  concessions  were  sullieiently 
am})l(^  and  fertile  to  keep  them  for  a  long  period  toleral>ly  loyal  to  tlie 
Empire.  But  now  they,  or  one  of  their  branches,  were  infected  by  the 
general  spirit  of  unrest,  and  it  was  ])robal)ly  with  them  that  the  stubborn 
all-day  fight,  above  referred  to,  took  place.  At  all  events,  both  parties 
were  soon  well-contented  to  make  peace,  and  the  Vandals  returned  to 
their  former  friendly  relations  with  Pome,  contributing  20(10  lidrsemen 
to  the  imperial  army. 

Soon  were  the  peoples  on  the  lTj)per  Danube,  especially  the  Alamanni 
and  the  INIarcomanni,  again  in  motion.  They  scaled  the  Alps,  and 
harried  North  Italy  mercilessly.  Near  Placentia  (Piac(>nza)  Aurelian, 
while  preparing  to  offer  them  open  fight,  was  attacked  in  the  dusk  of 
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».vriiin-aiul  (Ifi'cat.d  will,  .-.riniis  l...->.  Tli«'  district  ..f  Milan  stiffcml 
j;ivatlN\  aiMl,(»ii(V  iiu.rc,  Koiiic  lH-<ran  to  dread  an  (.iislan<;lit  ofharharians. 
The  Srnatc,  in  its  dismay,  consnltt-d  the  Sihyllinc  IxH.ks  ;  tlic  cmiMior  kept 
tlic  licld,  unshaken,  and  his  niantnl  spirit  was  rewarded  hy  liis  eoni- 
peUinir  the  foe  to  retreat  after  several  victorious  eonHiets.  The  new 
walls  which  siiortly  thereafter  he^an  to  encircle  Rome  testify  U)  the 
fe.linL'  of  insecurity  on   the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

l-'ur  a  short  jieriod  the  power  of  the  Empire  so  preponch'rated  over 
that  of  the  Alamanni  and  Marcomanni  that  Aurelian  felt  himself  free  to 
turn  his  attention  t(»  Zenobia,  who  held  indei)endent  court  at  Palmyra  in 
Svria  (Pi.ati;  \  \'..  and  Fig.  62).  On  his  march  thither,  he  fell  in  with 
(iothic  hordes  in  lllyria  and  Thrace,  which  he  overthrew  and  pursued 
<»ver  the  Damilx'. 

After  Palmvra  and  Fuypt  had  been  subdued,  Tetricus — tlu-  last  inde- 
pendent ])otentate  in  the  Kmi)ire — was  compelled  to  submission,  and  the 
( iermans  were  pushed  back  all  along  the  Rhine.  Aurelian,  in  274,  cele- 
brated all  his  successes  in  one  magnificent  triumph.  His  chariot  was 
drawn  bv  four  stags  once  owned  by  a  Gothic  king.  The  conquered 
peoples  followed  in  long  procession  :  along  with  the  fair-haired  Germans 
marelie<l  the  dusky  sons  of  Ethiopia  and  Arabia;  the  bowed  figure  of 
Z«'nobia  was  seen  beside  that  of  Tetricus  of  Gaul;  and  Gothic  heroines 
were  there  in  male  attire,  who  had  stood  in  the  fight  beside  their  hus- 
bantls.  A  stately  pillared  temple  arose,  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  Aurelian's 
])atron  divinity  ;  while  the  hero  himself  received  the  well-earned  title  of 
"  Restorer  of  the  Empire."  Not  long  was  he  to  enjoy  his  honors.  He 
marched  t<»  (Janl  ;  cleared  Vindelieia — a  part  of  the  Tithe-land — of  its 
barbarian  invaders;  and,  finally,  set  forth  against  the  Persians.  On  the 
march  he  fell  (a.  d.  275)  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Aurelian  restored  the  unity  and  prestige  of  the  Empire.  The  Rhine 
constituted  the  boiuidary  on  the  west;  the  half-lost  region  between  the 
Damibe  and  the  Alps  was  reincorporated;  and  the  Danube,  along  its 
entire  course,  was  re-established  as  the  north  boundary,  Dacia  being  given 
up,  and  its  inhabitants  transferred  to  the  right  bank. 

To  the  aged  Tacitus,  who  chastised  the  German  bands  that  infested  Asia 
Minor,  succeeded  the  warlike  Probus,  a  man  such  as  the  strenuous  time  de- 
manded ;  for  scarcely  had  the  news  of  Aurelian's  death  gone  forth,  when 
the  Rhine  peoj)lcs — wave  after  w^ave  in  mightiest  force — overflowed  Gaul 
in  all  directions.  Prol)us  hurried  to  stay  the  flood  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  drove  the  invaders  back  after  many  a  well-fi)ught  field,  retrieving 
the  Ixw.ty  they  had  seized.  He  then  set  to  work  to  complete  Aurelian's 
well-devi<efl  svstem  of  defence. 
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IKS  FROM  MARCrS  AURKUVS  TO  PROB  US. 

The  'ritlif-hiiid  was  more  flosdv  uiiit<il  with  the  Kiiiiiirc,  and  in  such  a 
wav  appart'iitlv,  that  the  Ahimamii  wi'iv  aUowcd  to  romain  in  it  uiuk-r 
Ivuiiian  authority.  Lands  wvw  granted  to  the  garrisons  of  the  forts 
aluiiir  the  /liitrs,  which  was  now  strengthened.  The  line  of  fortifications 
on  the  ri»!»'''  Nc«lv:ir  not  iniprohahly  was  also  originated  by  Probus. 
Treaties  were  eonelu(h'd  with  nine  Alaniannian  petty  kings  whose  do- 
mains lav  partly  within  the  (iiiiix,  on  the  terms  that  they  should  con- 
Iril.ute  1(;,(»(>(»  auxiliaries  to  the  army,  and  further  constitute  themselves 
a  sort  of  advance  guard  of  tiie  Empire.  Alliancet^  of  the  same  character, 
though  somewhat  less  stringent,  were  entered  into  with  the  Franks, 
Goths,  and  other  tribes,  on  the  Danube;  and  Roman  warships  cruised  on 
this  river  and  on  the  Rhine. 

Meanwhile  the  weapons  did  not  cease  to  clash.  Imperial  generals 
fought  successfully  against  the  Franks;  the  emperor  himself  was  not 
less  fortunate  in  his  conflicts  on  the  j\Iain  and  the  Danube  with  the 
Vandals  and  Burgundians.  This  latter  name,  afterwards  well  known, 
we  meet  with  here  for  the  first  time.  The  people  comprehended  by  it 
ha<l  their  original  settlements  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  but,  like 
their  neighbors,  had  gradually  worked  their  way  toward  the  south  and 
southwest. 

With  the  view  of  still  more  eifectively  stemming  the  tide  of  German 
inva.-iou  l)y  utilizing  the  Germans  as  a  border-guard,  Probus  settled 
certain  of  them  in  masses  on  the  Roman  territory  adjoining  the  frontiers 
— the  Bastarnae  and  Goths  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  the  Franks  in 
Britain  as  a  guard  against  the  Caledonians — his  object  in  all  these  ar- 
rangements being  to  interpose  a  defensive  zone  between  the  Empire 
proj)er  and  the  restless  German  hordes.  In  every  case  he  was  careful  so 
to  distribute  these  half-adopted  colonists  as  to  minimize  the  risk  of  their 
a.sserting  their  independence  as  the  Batavian  cohorts  had  done.  So  con- 
fident was  Probus  of  the  success  of  his  whole  scheme  of  frontier-defence 
and  "barbarization"  of  the  army,  that  he  boasted  that  the  day  would 
shortly  come  when  the  state  would  need  no  soldiers.  His  confidence 
was  premature.  From  so-called  defenders  of  the  Empire,  the  Goths 
developed  into  mere  freebooters,  till  the  emperor  brought  them  to  reason. 

The  ])eculiar  spirit  of  adventure  innate  in  the  German  nature  was  well 
exempli Hed  in  (»ne  particular  band  of  Franks.  They  had  marched  with 
the  legions  far  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  There  they 
.seized  a  number  of  shi])s,  and  entering  the  Mediterranean,  plundered  its 
coasts  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Thence,  they  coasted  north- 
ward along  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul  till  they  reached  their  homes  on 
the  Rhine. 
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Next  to  Aiircliaii,  Probiis  (Fi^.  <)>>)  was  the  «greatest  ()r<i;anizi'i'  (»I"  llic 
state  ill  its  relations  to  the  (Jcrnians.  In  additimi  to  \\\v  scliciiic  nf 
hordcr-dclcucc  aWnvc  (»iitliiicd,  lie  riirllicr  realized  Aiireliaii's  ideas  I»\- 
streiiotliciiiiio'  the  jVoiitier  with  <;arris(»iied  forts  and  Ixmndary-wall,  and, 
above  all,  by  üiiardini;'  it  with  a  well-disciplined  ellieieiit  army.  Iliit 
protracted  toil  on  the  earthworks  near  Sirininin  embittered  the  temper 
oi' his  soldiers,  and  they  mutinied  and  slew  their  hero. 


Fig.  G3.— The  Emperor  Prubus.     Anti(iue  bust  in  Naples.     (From  a  photograph.) 

All  this  time  of  storm  and  conflict  had  not  passed  without  introdiicino; 
great  chani2:es  in  the  condition  of  the  German  tribes.  Tho,<e  remaining; 
in  the  North  were  still  in  a  (iondition  not  greatly  removed  from  that  de- 
scribed by  Tacitns — especially  the  Saxons,  whose  wealth  still  continued 
to  consist  of  cattle.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Goths,  among  whom  a 
sort  of  monarchical  government  had  developed  itself,  yet  in  such  a  way 
that  their  kings  were  monarchs  only  during  their  wanderings  o'-  in  time 
of  war.  The  dignity  did  not  attaxih  to  anyone  family;  several  had  a 
kind  of  claim  to  it,  es])ecially  the  Raits  and  Amals.  Tliey  were,  more- 
over, scarcely  yet  sedentary  in  their  new  and  widely-scattered  settlements. 
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(ir.at  l):iii(l>  li<;litl\  swarmed  oil"  and  rnaincd  far  and  wide  as  frc( -hooters; 
at  otlur  tinu'S  thoy  cmij^niU'd  ^vitll  wives  and  children  to  seek  new  lionies 
on  the  older  enltured  lands  of  the  Kni])ire. 

It  was  otherwise,  airain,  with  the   Alanianni   and    1-' ranks.      Tliey  re- 

tnaine«!  t"a.-t  in  their  own  lands,  hemmed  in,  on  tli le  side,  hy  the  Roman 

frontier,  on  the  other,  by  the  Saxons,  iJnrunntlians,  and  other  |)eo|)les.  JJy 
pure  neeessitv  they  were  driven  to  a<;rienltiire  and  rnde  handicrafts. 
I'rimiiive  airriciiltnre  uave  way  to  the  three-field  system,  and  the  free 
farmer  lahored  amon«;  his  serfs.  They  either  continued  in  their  ohl 
loe^dities,  or,  as  in  Xoricnm  and  the  Tithe-land,  advanced  their  settle- 
ments jrradually.  lint,  withal,  the  soil  did  not  yield  them  adequate 
subsistence.  Side  hy  side  with  the  industrious  peasant-proprietors  there 
i;rc\v  up  a  landless,  turbulent  class,  who  thouirht  little  of  storming  forth 
on  manraudinir  exj)editi(ms,  to  return  home  laden  with  spoils  from  the 
rich   land~  of  the   Emj)ire. 

Thetierman  children  of  nature  had  become  sensible  of  the  charms 
of  gold,  and  had  yielded  themselves  to  it  with  the  unbridled  impulse  of 
iiarbari;uis.  without  exactly  knowing  what  to  do  with  their  rich  booty. 
Their  avidity  was  stimulated  i)y  their  lust  for  wandering  and  adventure, 
bv  the  allin-ements  of  the  beautiful  southern  lands  with  their  blue  skies, 
their  richly-peopled  cities,  their  magnificent  edifices,  and  their  luxurious 
civilization.  What  wonder  that  the  susceptible  sons  of  the  forest  pressed 
constantly  farther  and  farther  forward,  and,  moth-like,  made  ever  for  the 
light,  without  a  suspicion  that  it  was  certain  to  singe  their  wings  ! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  REIGNS  OF   DIOCLETIAN  AND  CONSTANTINE. 

(A.D.  283-337.) 

THE  deatli  oi'  the  dreaded  Emperor  Prohus  Ava.s  a  di.sastcr  IWr  tlu- 
Empire.  Franks  and  Alamanni  again  pressed  forward  ;  Üw  /Inicn 
wliich  had  restrained  the  latter  people  became  obliterated.  The  Tpper 
Rhine  and  Danube  became  then  the  boundary  line,  which,  however, 
slowly  receded  southward  toward  the  Lake  of  Constance.  This  m()ve- 
ment  was  probably  c(Misequent  on  a  prior  movement  of  the  Burgundians 
in  the  rear  of  tlie  Alamanni.  ^Ihey  had  been  overthrown  and  driven 
forth  by  the  Goths,  and,  in  their  search  after  new  seats,  had  come  into 
collision  with  the  xUamanni.  After  severe  conflicts,  they  forced  the  latter 
toward  the  south  and  southwest,  while  they  tiiemselves  settled  between 
the  Alamanni  and  the  Franks,  principally  in  the  Rhini^  and  Spessart 
mountains,  and  along  the  limes  in  the  district  of  the  Main. 

The  catastrophe  was  hastened  by  the  spasmodic  struggles  for  tlie 
throne.  The  Emperor  Cams  died  in  arms  against  the  Persians.  The 
army  saluted  Diocletian,  the  leader  of  the  imperial  household  troops,  as 
his  successor.  Carinus,  son  of  Cams,  contested  his  claim  with  varying 
success,  till  a  sword-stroke  of  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  gave  the  Empire 

to  Diocletian. 

In  the  Empire,  everywhere  were  disorder  and  decay.  Italy  had  ceased 
to  be  its  centre.  Bitter  necessity  compelled  the  provinces  to  seek  safety 
and  support  in  themselves.  The  arable  land  fell  into  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators and  large  proprietors.  Hunger  and  exactions  drove  the  Celtic 
peasantry  and  the  coloni  of  Gaul  to  despair.  ^Fhey  organized  them- 
selves into  gangs,  and  the  frightful  revolt  of  the  Bagaudae  burst  forth. 
Burgundians  and  Alamanni  advanced  over  the  Rhine,  and  other  German 
peoples  showed  themselves  on  Roman  soil.  Diocletian  felt  that  he  was 
unequal  to  the  burden  he  had  been  called  on  to  assume,  aud  dcvatcl 
Ills  old  companion  iu  arms,  Maximian,  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar  and  the 
regency  of  (}aul  and  the  Western  Provinces.  Partly  tln-.nigli  torce, 
pa'rtly"  through  concessions,  Maximian  succeeded  in  prcvaihng  on  the 
Bagaudae  to  lav  down  their  arms  ;  the  Burgundians,  too,  were  c-onipclU-d 
to  withdraw  ;  while  the  lleruli  and  duiibonians,  whom  the  inexhaustible 
JXorth   liad  sent  forth,   were  all  but  annihilated. 
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Rost  was  i»..t  yet  secured.  The  lu-oplis  ..ii  the  llhine  were  still  iiii- 
t-asv.  Ill  tin-  luuiiniiiii:  <.f  2.S7,  hostile  hands  of  Franks  advanced  on 
Treves.  Kncouraired  hy  (hssensions  anionj;  this  ]>eople,  Maximian  vent- 
ured across  tlie  lihiKc  and  restored  an  expelled  kinj;— a  movement  with 
whi.h  an  attempt  <.f  Diocletian,  upon  the  part  of  Rhaetia  seized  by  the 
Alainanni,  seems  to  have  heeii  connected.  The  result  probably  was  the  con- 
clu.-ion  (»f  a  pcaci«.  On  the  Dainibe  and  on  the  Rhine,  the  movements 
(»f  the  (iermans  becami-  nuich  more  cautious,  so  that  a  period  of  compara- 
tive <|uiet  set  in  for  the  Kmpire,  promoted,  ])artly,  by  dissensions  among 
the  (Jermans  themselves,  partly,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  by  Roman 
tr,,ld.  \\v  hear  of  confliets  between  the  Western  Goths,  in  alliance  with 
the  Taifalae,  against  the  Vandals  and  Gepidae,  and  of  sallies  by  the  Ala- 
mainii  to  recover  the  land  seized  from  them  l)y  the  Burgundians ;  but 
the  gross  result  was,  for  the  frontier  at  all  events,  more  favorable  than 
anything  that  could  be  attained  through  the  legions. 

Unfortunately  our  authorities  for  this  period  are  altogether  unsatis- 
f-ietorv— bald  epitomists,  fanatical  churchmen,  and  sycophantic  pane- 
gyrists who  in  a  cloud  of  bombast  tell  of  Roman  victories,  so  many  and 
so  overwhelming,  that  we  can  only  wonder  how  any  Germans  at  all  w^ere 
leit  alive  to  coiKjuer  or  to  kill. 

^^'llile  there  was,  thus,  comparative  peace  on  the  southern  frontier,  a 
movement  of  a  n(»vel  character  set  in  on  the  north  coast.  The  Franks 
and  Saxons  began  to  take  to  the  sea,  and  to  ravage  the  coasts  as  far  as 
Brittanv.  Maximian,  fully  occupied  on  the  Rhine,  set  the  Menapian 
Carau.-ius  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  w'ho,  indeed,  swept  the  sea  of  the  pirates, 
but  kept  their  booty  for  himself.  Having  thus  put  his  life  in  danger,  he 
passed  over  to  Britain,  where  he  was  saluted  as  Caesar,  maintaining  him- 
self in  the  dignity  till  his  death,  nearly  ten  years  later.  A  true  sea-king 
lie  was,  who,  with  his  German  comrades,  harried  the  coasts  of  the  conti- 
nent as  far  as  Spain,  and  maintained  an  absolute  supremacy  on  the  ocean. 
Meanwhile,  the  Alamanni  and  Franks  were  pushing  forward,  not  now 
as  warriors,  but  as  peasant  settlers.  In  vain  did  Maximian  endeavor 
to  re-establish  the  Rhaetian  wall  as  the  boundary :  the  Tithe-land  came 
to  l)e  more  and  more  known  as  "Alamannia,"  and,  by  the  end  of  the 
Third  Century,  the  Black  Forest  was  essentially  German.  Strengthened 
by  their  alliance  with  Carausius,  the  Franks  accpiired  the  region  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  absorbing  the  now  strongly  Romanized  Batavi. 
They  pressed  still  farther  toward  the  south  and  southwest,  and  in  the 
Fourth  Century  we  find  Franks  and  Alamanni  settled  in  large  com- 
munities on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Saxons  making  their  way 
toward    the  districts  deserted  ])V  the   Franks.      The  control    of   Rome 
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over  the  immi<^rants  and  tlicir  kiiios  faded  hy  degrees,  or  vaiii-licd 
altogether. 

The  increasing  stress  of  public  cares  and  manifold  (hstractini,^  interests 
moved  Diocletian  to  increase  the  number  of  iiis  regents.  In  2i)2,  he 
named  Constantius  Chlorus  as  Caesar  for  Gaul,  Spain,  and  revohed 
Britain;  INhiximian  received  Italy  and  Africa;  and  Galerius,  the  iJalkan 
Peninsula.     He  himself  remained  in  the  East. 

Constantius  had  tlie  heaviest  task.  He  declared  war  on  Carausius  and 
his  allies;  defeated  him  near  Boulogne,  and  led  his  legions  thence  to  tiie 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  without,  however,  effecting  a  lasting  success.  A 
large  ])ortion  of  the  Frank  settlers  seem  to  have  been  transferred  by  him 
to  Gaul,  where  wide  stretches  lay  desolate  owing  to  the  Bagaudian  war 
and  to  the  prevailing  depopulation.  This  expedient,  like  a  two-edged 
sword,  cut  both  ways — instead  of  Romanizing  the  Germans,  he  rather 
Germanized  the  territory  of  Rome. 

Nor  was  his  work  lighter  as  regarded  the  Alamanni.  In  the  last  years 
of  the  Third  Century  these  people  had  pressed  forward  to  the  sources  of 
the  Seine.  Near  Langres,  a  protracted  fight  took  place  between  them  and 
the  Caesar,  which  ultimately  ended  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  Sixty  thou- 
sand men  lay  dead  on  the  field.  At  Windisch  on  the  Aar,  Constantius 
won  a  second  victory,  and  then,  crossing  the  Rhine,  led  his  victorious 
legions  to  Donaufurt,  near  Günzburg.  An  immense  mass  of  Germans 
of  various  races  is  said  to  have  pushed  over  the  frozen  Rhine  to  an 
island  in  the  stream.  Thereafter,  a  sudden  thaw  set  in  rendering  return 
impossible,  when  it  was  easy  to  compel  the  starving  wretches  to  sur- 
render at  discretion. 

Finally,  in  306,  Constantius  overthrew  the  successor  of  Carausius, 
along  with  his  allied  Germans,  in  Britain,  and  so  put  an  end  to  piratical 
expeditions  from  that  country.  One  section  of  the  Franks,  cut  ofi*  from 
the  main  body  in  this  decisive  fight,  was  caught  just  in  time  to  prevent 
them  from  plundering  London. 

Thereupon  systematic  advances  seem  to  have  been  made  against  the 
barbarians  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine.  Standing  camps  were  strengthened 
or  new  ones  built,  and  here  and  there  pushed  forward  into  the  old  limes 
borderland.  In  the  Tithe-land,  too,  Roman  supremacy  and  some  shadow 
of  respect  for  law  and  rights  of  property  were  established,  or,  at  least, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  do  this.  How  much  was  actually  accomjdishcd 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  any  case,  it  was  the  last  effort  to  hold  a  ])osses- 
sion  already  lost. 

All  along  the  Danube  the  wca])ons  were  never  laid  aside.  A\'ars  took 
place  with  various  ])eo])ies — in  2S9  and   2t>4,  with   the  Sarniatians;  in 
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•Jt»i>,  the  Miuvomamii  wnv  limul.l.-d;  in  1:!!M  and  2!».'),  the  liastaniac  wt-iv 
,,,ii,|iinv.l,  and.  on  l.cin-  liard  pressed  In'  the  (Jotlis,  tliev  were  Irans- 
lened  to  Ivoman  territory. 

On    Mav  I,  ;'><)"»,  eanie   to    pass    an    extraordinary   lllin^^      Dioeletian 


Fig.  (34.— Roman  medal,  made  of  load.  Found  in  18G2,  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Saone. 
(.\fttT  Fröhiier.)  Both  scenes  refer  to  the  campaign  of  Maximian  in  287  A.  r>.  Above  we 
see  the  Knii)erors  each  with  a  nimbus  and  a  laurel  wreath,  in  i)urple  togas,  sitting  upon 
the  curule  chairs,  and  holding  a  roll  in  their  left  hands.  From  the  resemblance  to  por- 
traits of  Diocletian  the  figure  on  the  left  appears  to  be  that  ruler;  behind  him  stand 
two  guards  with  shields  and  spears.  Maximian,  at  the  right,  faces  a  throng  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  which  his  guards  appear  to  have  trouble  in  controlling.  The 
extended  right  hand  of  the  emperor  .signifies  mercy  and  favor.  The  suppliants  are 
doubtless  Roman  colonists,  whose  peace  has  been  disturbed  by  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians.    S.\ECVLI  FFLICITAS— "  the  delight  of  their  time." 

In  the  lower  division  we  have  the  fortified  cities  of  Mayence  (MOCJONTIACVM)  and  Castel 
(CASTELluin),  connected  by  a  bridge,  which  cros.ses  the  river  Khiue  (FLumen  RENVS). 
Each  end  of  the  bridge  is  guarded  by  a  tower.  (From  lack  of  space  only  two  arches 
are  given.) 

The  emperr»r  is  figured  returning  to  Mayence  by  the  bridge,  attended  by  two  winged  »genii, 
one  of  whom  lays  a  wreath  of  victory  on  the  emperor's  head,  while  the  other,  with 
palm  branch  in  her  hand,  l(;ading  a  child,  doubtless  refers  to  the  peace  effected  by  the 
emperor,  and  to  jirisoners  l)y  him  set  free. 

renoMiieed  the  purple,  assimiing  the  garb  of  a  private  eitizen,  and  com- 
pelled hi.s  colleague  Maximian  to  the  same  step  (Fig.  64).  The  Caesars 
— the  ('ner<r('tic  Constaiitiiis  and  tluMvarlike  hut  narrow-minded  Galerius 
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— rose  to  the  rank  of  Aiijrusli  or  cinjH'rors.      In  tlicir  stead   Daia   Maxi- 
rainus  and  tlie  Illyrian  Sevcrus  were  raised  to  tlie  rank  of  Caesars  or  IJe- 
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gents— the  former  for  the  East,  the  latter  for   Italy  and   Africa.     ( 'on- 
stantine,  the    son    of  Constantius,  and    Maxentiiis,   son   of   Maximian, 


ll>«> 
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\\<n'  passed  over.  Tlic  I'oniK  r,  irritated  Ia'  the  sliulit,  liiinied  to  liis 
fatlier  in  (Jaul,  whom  he  aec(>mi)aiiied  <»u  a  victorious  eaiu]»ai<iii  a<;ainst 
the  ('aU'donian-.  'Phis  was  the  htst  i)iil>lie  act  of  tlie  iiidefatigahk'  Con- 
stantius.      lie  died  at   l^horaeiim  (York),  duly,  ;5<>(i. 

Jiv  the  voice  of  the  soldiers,  ( "oiistantine  was  saluted  as  eni])eror,- 
Crocus,  au  Alaiuauuiau  kiuir,  who,  with  iiis  people,  served  as  morceuaries 
ill  the  Koiiiau  ariiiv,  heiii«;  the  uiaiu  author  of  the  movement.  Galeriiis 
deeme«!  it  advisable  to  put  a  u'ood  face  on  the  matter,  and  acknowled,<::e(l 
him  as  the  "Second   Caesar."     This  Constantine,  whom  history  styles 


Fig.  66.— Bear-baiting  in  the  arena.  From  the  diptych  of  the  Consul  Areobindus,  lower 
part  of  the  second  leaf  (see  Fig.  67).  Here  is  represented  the  so-called  Venatlo,  in 
which  animals  were  baited  in  various  ways.  At  the  lower  right  hand  corner,  a  Bes- 
tinrins  is  mounted  on  a  sort  of  turnstile,  but  has  been  caught  by  the  bear.  A  second 
contestant  holds  high  a  lasso,  while  a  third  leaps  over  an  approaching  bear.  Above, 
another  Bestiar'nis,  carrying  a  scarf,  like  the  first,  which  was  waved  before  the  animals, 
seeks  to  escape  from  a  third  bear.  In  the  background  stands  a  cage  with  closed  doors  ; 
at  the  right  is  another  cage  with  open  door,  near  which  stands  the  Magister.  The  awk- 
ward figures  at  the  left  are  perhaps  stuffed  figures  used  to  excite  the  animals,  or  are 
rudelj'  represented  atteudants.  The  two  circles,  stamped  with  a  cross,  have  not  been 
explained. 

"The  Great,"  was  a  man  of  noble  presence,  of  great  strength  of  Ixxly 
and  mind,  of  unbounded  energy,  a  subtle  diplomatist,  a  thorough  judge 
of  men,  and  im])ued  with  insatiable  ambition.  His  (ion.secration  as  ruler 
he  sought  to  win  <tii  the  battlefield,  and  renewed  outbreaks  of  the  restless 
Germans  soon  afforded  him  the  desired  occasion.  A  band  of  Franks 
again  stormed  forward.     These  he  attacked  in  the  rear,  and  made  most 
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of  tlu'iii  prisoners.  Tlicir  kiii<2;s,  Ascaru;  and  (Jiiiso,  were,  as  a  waniinji^ 
to  others,  thrown  to  wild  beasts  during  the  eelehration  (»f  «ranies  at  Treves. 
The  Franks  and  Alanianni  now  eomhined  for  a  joint  attack,  ('on-tan- 
tine  (Fio;.  65)  crossed  the  INIain,  and,  thron<ili  artifice,  overthrew  the 
Frankisl»  Brneteri,  mercilessly  wastin«!;  their  land  witii  lire  and  sword. 
Men  and  women  were  sent  to  Treves  to  share  the  fate  oi'  the  tw(»  kin^s. 
Their  nnmber,  says  a  paneo^yrist,  was  so  <2:reat  that  the  very  wild  l)ea.st.s 
became  tired  of  the  bloody  work  (Fi^s.  6G,  67). 

This  rnthlessness  was  not  without  effect,  especially  as  it  was  accom- 
panied by  threat  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  military  power.  Alon«;  all 
the  left  baidc  of  the  Rhine,  trustworthy  legions  and  garrisoned  forts  stood 
in  threatening  array,  ^vhiIe  the  stream  itself  was  alive  with  ships  of  war. 
At  Cologne,  Constantine  erected  a  noble  stone  bridge  Avhich  defied  the 
floods  till  the  time  of  Otto  I.  AVhile  the  Rhine  was  thus  held  fast  as 
a  boundary,  the  Tithe-land  was  given  up.  Through  forbearance  he  won 
comparative  rest  from  the  Alamaimi,  only  to  let  the  Franks  feel  his  hand 
all  the  more  heavily.  Important  strategic  points  appear  to  have  been  held 
on  the  right  l)ank  of  the  Rhine  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  This 
was  essential  to  his  system  of  defending  the  Empire  by  making  sallies 
into  the  country  of  the  enemy.  One  feature  in  his  system  of  border- 
defence  was  its  permanence.  Even  when  Constantine  marched  to  Italy, 
he  left  three-fourths  of  his  strength  on  the  Rhine.  The  Empire  was 
encompassed  by  an  impenetrable  girdle,  and  was  further  secured,  on  the 
outside,  by  treaties  effected  through  Roman  gold  and  Roman  ])oliey. 
The  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans  was  also  turned  to  account,  i()r  the 
sons  of  the  forest,  no  longer  able  to  find  scope  for  their  energies  in  fight- 
ing Rome,  streamed  into  the  legions  in  unwonted  numbers.  Their 
brothers  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  appear  to  have  been  either  di-i\-en 
forth,  or,  as  a  rule,  to  have  been  adopted  as  subjects  of  the  Em})ire. 

Yet  the  ferment  had  not  entirely  worked  itself  out  in  Germany. 
Inroads  continued  to  be  made,  but  dread  lamed  their  strength,  so  that 
it  used  to  be  said  proudly,  that  the  Roman  peasant  on  the  left  Rhine- 
bank  could  plough  his  fields  and  pasture  his  herds  in  peace.  A  yearly 
festival,  under  the  name  of  the  Frankish  games,  was  instituted,  and 
Constantine  assumed  the  cognomen  of  "  Francicus,"  i.  e.,  conijueror  of 
the  Franks. 

In  the  meantime,  the  confusion  in  the  Emj)ire  had  reaelie(l  its  acme, 
"^riie  r]nipire  lost  cohesion  and  fell  apart  into  tonr  nionarciiies,  till  the  nio>t 
unscrnpulons  of  all  its  rulers  restored  its  unity.  At  the  Saxa  Rul)ra 
and  on  the  Mnlvian  bridge  near  Rome,  Constantine  triumj)hed  over  Ma\- 
entins,  mainly  through  the  valor  of  his  German  auxiliaries,     i.iciniiis.  the 
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IitiJj". — The  Diptycli  of  the  (^onsul 
Aroobindiis.  Ziirirh,  ruhlic  Li- 
brary. Kfliefs  (III  tlio  first  leaf. 
(Aftir  S.Vögeliu. )  The  five 
holes  at  the  left  correspond  to 
similar  holes  in  the  second  leaf: 
through  them  thongs  were  i)a.ssed 
1(1  serve  as  hinges.  The  inscription 
reads:  FL.  AREOB.  ADGAL. 
AKEOBIXDVS.  VL.,  or  Flavins 
Areobindus  Adgalaiphus  (probably 
a  mistake  for  Dagalaiphus),  Areo- 
bindus, Vir  Illustris.  The  official 
is  represented  in  his  consular  robe, 
the  embroidered  toga.  Under  the 
tunic  is  the  shoulder-.scarf  (mper- 
liiimeralc,  omophorion),  which  con- 
sists of  two  broad  band.s,  that 
come  together  on  the  breast,  one 
of  which  reaches  to  his  feet:  this 
can  be  distinguished,  in  the  cut, 
from  the  toga  by  the  pattern  and 
by  the  double  edging.  The  third 
garment  is  the  sleeved  tunic,  its 
seams  round  the  neck  and  the 
bottom  embroidered  with  a  pal- 
metto design.  The  patterns  on 
each  of  these  three  garments  are 
difJerent.  On  his  feet  Areobin- 
dus wears  the  cdlcei  considares, 
held  in  place  by  thongs  which 
cross  each  other  at  the  instep. 
The  height  of  the  sella  cumlis, 
itself  adorned  with  two  Victories, 
makes  necessary  a  footstool.— In 
his  right  hand  the  Consul  holds 
the  mappa,  a  folded  cloth ;  it  was 
used  by  the  preceding  official  to 
give  the  signal  for  beginning  the 
festivities.  In  his  left  hand  he 
carries  a  sceptre,  the  npper  part 
(»f  which  consists  of  an  eagle  sur- 
rounded by  a  laurel  wreath,  and 
tlie  figure  of  a  warrior  standing, 
who  carries  a  shield  and  spear,  the 
latter  now  lost.  Behind  the  Con- 
sul stand  two  attendants.  The 
heads  are  hardly  portraits.  Such 
was  the  demand  for  these  tablets, 
that  they  were  kept  in  stock  by 
their  engravers,  and  supplied  with 
V.\^„Xj^^  in.scriptions,   as   they  were  sold. 

On  the  other  leaf  the  diptych  of  the  Consul  is  represented  in  duplicate;  hence  not  here 
repeated.  Below,  however,  are  scenes  from  various  games  with  which  the  Consul  had 
celebrated  his  administration.     Spectators  look  across  an  ornamental  balustrade  into  the 
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Augustus  of  the  Ralkau  TVuinsula,  prevailed  over  IMaximiuus,  ruler  of 
the  eastern  division,  till,  in  .'>2.">,  lie  too  laid  down  his  arms,  and  sub- 
mitted his  neck  to  the  exeeutioner.  A  jieriod  oi'  peace  now  dawned. 
For  fourteen  years  the  sceptre  lay  at  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  usurj)er, 
M'ho  robl)ed  Rome  of  the  last  gleam  of  its  glory  when  he  transferred 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium.  By  the  partition  of  the  Emj)ire  into 
four  prefectures,  he  combined  in  his  system  of  government  flexibilitv 
with  lirmness,  while  he  concentrated  the  supreme  power  in  himself. 

The  Germans  made  repeated  attempts  to  turn  these  changes  to  their 
advantage.  When  Constantine  was  busy  in  Italy,  the  Franks  appear  to 
have  formed  a  great  confederation,  and,  under  chosen  leaders,  crossed  the 
Rhine  in  313.  With  unlooked-for  speed  Constantine  was  on  the  spot, 
and  checking  the  invaders  with  his  fleet  drove  them  asunder.  He  then 
landed  on  their  side  of  the  Rhine  and  brought  them  to  terrible  account. 
Again  sorrowful  processions  of  prisoners  filled  the  road  to  Treves,  there 
to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts  (Fig.  67). 

The  effects  of  this  terrible  severity  lasted  till  the  winter  of  320,  when 
Constantine's  son  had  to  take  the  field  against  new  robber-bands,  as  well 
as  against  the  Alamanni. 

Long  had  the  Sarmatians  and  Goths  remained  quiet.  From  319  to 
321,  the  former  appeared  in  Pannonia  and  Moesia,  but  were  defeated  and 
their  king  was  slain.  The  withdrawal  of  the  yearly  money-grant  and 
donations  in  kind,  drove  the  Goths,  in  322,  to  war.  They  too  were 
driven  back,  and  Constantine,  conscious  of  his  power,  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  conciliate  them  by  embassies.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  his 
son,  Constantine,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Goths — probably  Moldavia 
and  ^^'^allachia.  One  hundred  thousand  lives  were  sacrificed.  Soon  there- 
after the  emperor,  within  the  territory  of  the  Empire,  received  300,000 
Sarmatians  who  could  not  maintain  themselves  at  home. 

If  we  compare  the  administration  of  Constantine  with  that  of  earlier 
times,  we  cannot  but  recognize  that  great  results  were  attained.  Over 
the  Rhine  and  Danube  the  Roman  eagle  again  soared  with  wings  of 
unbroken  strength.  The  boundaries  of  the  Empire  were  sharply  defined 
and  maintained  inviolate.  From  a  humane  point  of  view,  Constantine's 
Titanic  figure  may  appear  repulsive ;  yet  his  very  inhumanity  was  prac- 
tical, and  enabled  him  to  effect  what  he  aimed  at.     He  perceived  that 


arena.  Here,  we  see  four  gladiators  eontending  with  as  many  lions;  they  wear  short 
breeches,  which  leave  the  knees  bare ;  the  skin  and  feet  have  a  special  protection.  The 
body  above  the  waist  is  naked  except  that  a  piece  of  leather  hangs  on  part  of  the  chest. 
In  the  rear,  stands  the  Magister,  or  Exercitntur  hcitiariontm,  urging  on  the  contests.  The 
cages  of  the  lions  are  indicated  by  the  open  doors  at  the  right  and  left. 
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till' solf  ap'iit  tluit  («iiild  tniitrol  tlif  lKirlt;ii-i:ms  was  Icri'or,  Mild  of  (his 
a'Tiit  lu-  availiil  liiinscU"  tmscriipiiloiisly,  \v{  in  the  dci'tcsl  niamu-r. 
Prohiis  liad  endeavored  (o  defend  the  l^rnpire  l>y  phiyin«:;  (»fl"  (Ternians 
a^rainst  (Jernjans;  Cunstantine  etlected  liis  j)nrj)<)se  hy  relyinj;  on  the 
niilitarv  |)u\ver  of  Koine,  which,  liowever,  the  (Jennaiis  themselves  liad 
hirir«'lv  ninforei'd.  'i'lu'  si-en-t  of  his  success  hiy  in  the  fact  that  he 
understo(Kl  how  at  once  to  terrify  the  harharians,  and  enj^agc  them  in 
his  interests.  His  wateh-words  were:  Peace  and  alliance  with  Rome; 
siilimis^ion   to   Koine  or  bloody  annihilation. 

And  yet,  the  worm  was  at  the  root.  The  same  Cilernians  that  tilled 
the  Koiiiaii  Helds,  and  carrieil  shield  and  lance  for  Roman  gold,  rose  to 
liiiih  rank  in  the  stale — in  the  civil  and  military  services,  and  even  at 
the  «-oiirt.  Soon  some  were  hold  enough  even  to  stretch  out  their  hands 
toward  the  i)iir|)le.  Mow  near  now  was  the  time  when  they  were  to 
elevate  themselves  to  l)e  lords  and  rulers  ;  when  the  place  of  the  powerful 
hut  liist-fiiiliuiT  grayheard  was  to  be  filled  by  the  youthful  son  of  the  forest 
in  all  his  exuberant  strentrth  ! 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE    TIMES    IMMEDIATELY    PRECEDING    THE    IRRUPTION    OF 

THE    HUNS. 

(A.  D.  337-375.). 

UNDER  Constantine  the  Empin;  resumed  its  old  place  of  power 
and  dignity.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  founded  a  dynasty,  with  the 
succession  established  in  his  family.  Nations  from  the  remotest  ])arts  of 
the  world  offered  him  homage,  alike  the  dusky  Ethiopians  of  the  South, 
and  the  stalwart,  fair-skinned  cliildren  of  the  North,  This  condition  was 
reflected  in  the  rule  of  his  three  sons.  In  the  tliirteen  years  of  Constan- 
tine II.'s  government  of  the  West,  we  hear  nothing  of  renewed  trouble 
with  the  Germans.  It  was  not  till  he  fell  in  fratricidal  war,  and  his 
brother  Constans  had  taken  his  place,  that  the  Franks  and,  as  it  ap})ears, 
also  the  Alamanni,  made  a  new  advance.  This  was,  however,  after  vary- 
ing success,  repelled,  and  the  fjict  that  Constans  held  these  turbulent 
people  on  the  Ilhine  in  awe  of  him  is  almost  conclusive  evidence  of 
his  capacity  and  energy. 

It  is  evident  that  the  iron  girdle  with  which  Rome  had  environed 
her  borders  had  in  it  the  elements  of  durability,  and  who  knows  how 
the  future  might  have  shaped  itself  had  powerful  rulers  remained  on  the 
throne  and  succeeded  in  consolidating  the  Empire,  and  settling  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  ?  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Destiny  must  take  its 
course. 

The  system  of  defence  that  held  the  border  peoples  fast  in  their  settle- 
ments had  neces.sarily  jnit  a  stop  to  the  great  migration-movements  in  the 
North.  All  this  was  to  be  changed.  Constans  fell  in  a  revolt  promoted 
by  his  general,  Magnentius,  the  son  of  a  German  ca})tive,  who  nf)w 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus.  That  had  now  come  to  ]>ass  toward  which 
the  earlier  progress  of  events  seemed  to  trend,  but  which  had  l)ecn  lost 
sight  of  in  the  late  newly-developed  strength  of  the  Empire.  The  Ger- 
mans streamed  in  masses  to  the  support  of  their  countvvman,  who,  now 
master  of  the  West,  led  a  Gallo-CJermanic  army  against  Constantius  II., 
the  last  son  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  conflict  between  these 
potentates  was  really  a  struggle  between  Germans  and  Komans,  \\herein 
the  seeming  paradox  showed  itself  of  the  Roman  Senate  taking  the  side 
of  the  usurper,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  to  Rome  its  supremacy  over 
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C'onstantiiK'pIr.  A  tlcfisivf  iKittlc  took  placi"  near  Mursa  (Esseck)  on 
tilt'  Dnivf.  ill  wliicli  >ii|)»iii»r  tactics  and  weapons  prevailed  over  barbaric 
cunra«;»'.  Twice  dnrint;  the  retreat  (li<l  >ra<:;nentins,  like  a  woinided  boar, 
turn  round  and  face  his  enemy.  When  lie  saw  all  was  lost,  he  threw 
hiniseH"  on  his  sword.  His  soldiers  dispersed  and  swurcd  the  country 
as  robbers  and  hi<rhwaynien.  Neither  did  the  shield  of  the  contjneror 
remain  without  a  stain.  In  order  to  threaten  the  foe  in  the  rear,  he  had 
indnct-il  the  Alamanni,  and  probably  the  Franks,  by  large  gifts,  to  enter 
(lanl.  In  ojx'n  Hght,  the  Alaniannian  king,  Chnodomar,  overthrew^  the 
brother  of  Magnentins — German  against  German — and  wasted  the  land 
with  Hre  and  sword.  The  Germans  had  not  yet  attained  to  national 
ttui.seiousness  or  an   idea  of  community  of  interests. 

Not  less  elearlv  did  it  come  to  the  foreground  how  low  the  ancient 
Roman  spirit  had  sunk,  Gonstantius  II.  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who 
en<leavitrcd  to  master  an  enemy  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  hostile  neighbors 
— an  act  grave  with  consequences,  for,  when  he  became  sole  emperor,  he 
foimd  he  had  evoked  spirits  he  could  not  lay.  The  Germans  would  not 
evacuate  the  country  they  had  seized,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  arms. 
While  his  general,  Silvanus,  a  Frank,  fought  against  his  own  tril)esmen, 
the  emperor,  in  354,  led  a  strong  force  against  the  Alamanni,  who  had 
taken  up  a  position  on  the  right  back  of  the  Rhine.  An  attempt  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  river  miscarried,  and  as  neither  party  was  especially 
I'ager  for  fight,  negotiations  ensued  which  led  to  peace  and  alliance. 

Hut  the  peace  was  only  local.  Next  year  the  Alamanni  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance  penetrated  far  into  Rhaetia,  and  the  emperor  advanced 
ag-ainst  them  from  Milan.  A  strong  Roman  reconnoitring  detachment 
was  surprised  and  beleaguered  in  in  its  camp  by  swarms  of  jeering  bar- 
barians, till  by  a  successful  sally  it  not  only  broke  through  the  environ- 
ing cordon,  but  compelled  the  foe  to  retreat.  AVith  this  meagre 
success  the  em|)eror  was  fain  to  be  satisfied. 

Silvanus,  in  tlie  meantime,  had  fought  successfully  against  the  Franks, 
who  were  once  more  in  fidl  possession  of  the  Batavian  lands,  and  had 
di-maiitled  many  strong  })laces  on  the  Meuse  and  LowTr  Rhine.  The 
courtiers,  eiivi(»us  of  the  brave  foreigner's  good  fortune,  calumniated  him 
to  the  emperor,  so  that  he,  threatened  in  life  and  limb,  made  an  attempt 
on  the  purple.  The  emperor  compassed  his  death.  Tliis  murder  laid 
the  frontier  ojxn,  and  the  Franks  at  once  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
stormed  over  the  Marne  and  Seine.  Behind  these  followed,  as  a  rear- 
guard, the  main  strength  of  the  German  peasantry  from  all  along  the 
Rhine,  who,  passing  over  to  the  left  bank,  united  themselves  with  the 
remains  of  their  kimlrcd  already  settled  there.     Cologne,  the  main  bul- 
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Fir;.  G8. — Emperor  Julian. 
Portrait  on  a  gold  coin. 
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wark  of  the  stream,  was  lost  to  Rome,  and  the  harriers  ereeted  hv  Ckii- 

staiitine  disappeared.     A  contemporary  historian  says  :  "  Tlie  hind  (liitli- 

erto  Roman)  the  Germans  occupied  as  their  own, 

and  for  its  cuUivation  employed  Roman  citizens 

carried  off  as  slaves,     Roman   forts   and   towns 

were  demolished,  or  compelled  to  find  their  means 

of  subsistence  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  while 

all  over  Gaul  men  expected  a  yet  greater  irru])- 

tion  of  barbarians."    For  a  distance  of  130  Roman 

miles  west  and  south  of  the  Rhine,  no  man  dared 

to  drive  out  his  cattle  to  pasture. 

Constantine  saw  that  alone  he  was  not  able 
to  cope  with  the  crisis,  and  therefore  named  his 

relative,  Julian,  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  as  Caesar,  with  a  commis- 
sion to  recover  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  AVith  wonderful  skill  this 
young  man,  hitherto  merely  a  student,  knew  how  to  adapt  himself, 
despite  many  impediments,  to  the  requirements  of  his  high  office. 
Bravely  he  forced  his  way  through  roads  beset  by  Germans  till  he 
reached  Rheims,  where  he  found  the  main  body  of  the  repulsed  legions. 
At  their  head  he  threw  himself  on  Cologne,  and  recaptured  and  rebuilt 
it.  On  his  return  to  winter-quarters  at  Sens,  he  was  surprised  by  a  horde 
of  Germans  and  beleaguered  for  over  a  month. 

His  next  campaign  was  directed  against  the  Alamanni  on  tlie  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.    Julian's  plan  was  to  overwhelm  them  by  a  combined 


Fig.  69.— Bronze  helmet,  probably  of  the  Fourth  Century.     Found  in  an  affluent  of  the 

Seine.     (Louvre.) 

attack  from  Rheims  and  Angst.  Hut  Barbatio,  (Hinunandcr  of  tlu' 
Southern  army,  allowed  a  swarm  of  Laeti,  or  Germano-Roman  colonists, 
who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Alamanni,  to  pass  roimd  liis  position  and 
throw  themselves  on  the  rich  city  of  Joyous,      It  was,  indeed,  only  with 
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vxtrvuu-  «lilliiuhy  that  In-  li.M  lii>  «'Wii  air:iin.-t  llirm  till  .Iiiliaii  couM 
omu- to  his  n-lirf  (Fi;;.  «iS).  Shortly  tlicn-aftcr  aiK.thcr  Mow  iMlowcd. 
Ifcirli:iti.»  was  Mirpris«-!!  in  his  camii  l»y  the  main  force  oC  the  Alanianni, 
an<l  -hainttnlly  nmtnl. 

.Iiilian  h-l  nothiiiir  tli>c<.nra,<:<'  iiim.  lie  rc-tond  the  forts  in  the 
V»i»sj»fS,  t'>|H'«-lallv  the  >tron^  TaluTnao  in  Alsace  (Zabern),  so  as  to  cover 
(lanl  on  thi«^  si»ir  as  well  as  his  own  i)()ssil)le  retreat.  The  le<;ions  de- 
|H-ii«l.il  for  provender  on  corn  ^'rown  hy  the  Alanianni  in  their  "  new 
lionie,"  Alis;it  (.VIsace),  whieli  was  now  almost  entirely  in  their  hands. 
Iloth  parti«-!  reeoirni/ed  that  its  possession  mnst  be  determined  by  \\i(\ 
swonl.  S'ven  .Mamannian  kiiius,  with  ten  chiefs  of  royal  blood,  allied 
theiMS4'lves  nndcr  their  tried  lea<ler,  Chnodomar,  and  took  the  field  with 
:{.'>,<MM»  rntii.  nefiantly  they  ordered  the  Caesar  to  leave  the  lands  they 
hail  suImIiimI  with  sword  and  plon«rh,  Julian,  detaining-  their  ambassadors 
in  his  ram]»,  advaneid  aiiainst  them,  having  his  new  fortresses  in  his  rear. 

Not  far  from  Strasburg  he  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  sim  had 
alreadv  risen  red  over  the  heights  across  the  Rhine,  as  the  Roman  host, 
with  clang  «»f  trumpet,  slowly  took  up  its  position — the  infantry  in  the 
«•entre,  the  cavalry  on  the  Hanks,  the  mailed  horsemen  being  on  the  right 
wing.  The  (icrmans  did  not  present  a  simple,  unbroken  front,  but  were 
arnmgcil  into  several  wedge-formed  battalions.  Their  left  wing  was  com- 
manded by  ( 'hnodomar,  easily  distinguishable  by  his  gleaming  armor  and 
ri«-h  head-<lrcss  (cf.  Fig.  09).  In  his  hand  he  brandished  a  mighty  spear. 
As  the  decisive  fighting  was  looked  for  on  this  flank,  the  German  cavalry" 
wore  (•olle<*t<Ml  hire  in  thick  masses,  intermixed,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, with  footmen.  The  Alaniamiian  king,  Serapio,  still  a  vouth,  com- 
manded the  right  wing.      His  infantry  lay  under  cover  in  intrenchments. 

Amid  deafening  noise  of  trum|)ets,  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans 
ailvaneed  to  the  attack  of  the  intrenchments,  but  were  so  warmly 
re«'eived  that  the  fight  came  to  a  stand-still.  Julian  no  sooner  saw  this 
than  he  dashed  u|)  at  the  head  of  200  cavalry,  encouraged  his  men,  and 
ordered  forward  reinforeenients.  This  moment — the  critical  one  ere  the 
bliKMJy  work  began — thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  Germans,  and  they  loudly 
<lenjan<]e<l  that  all  of  royal  blood  should  dismount  and  fight  in  the  ranks 
on  foot.  \u  sooner  did  Chnodomar  hear  this,  than  he  too  sprang  from 
his  horse. 

Again  tlw  trumpets  somided  to  right  and  left.  The  left  wing  of  the 
Romans  stormed  forward  and  drove  the  Germans  out  of  their  entrench- 
ments. It  went  differently  with  their  mailed  cavalry  who  charged  on 
the  right.  They  were  hurled  back  in  disorder,  and  only  the  a]i]iearance 
of  the  legions   and   of  the   (in|)eror    in    jxrson  brought  them  to  a  halt. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  STRASBURG.  135 

Julian,  we  are  toltl,  was  readily  ivcooni/ahlc  hy  tlic  luirplc  (lra<i;(»n- 
standard,  which,  borne  high  aloft  and  lUKhdating  witli  (lie  lu-cozc,  showed 
like  a  living  thing. 

The  (Jernians  now  advanced  in  a  body  to  the  attack.  l"'rightl"nl  was 
the  din  of  conflict.  Shield  clashed  against  shield,  breast  j)ressed  against 
breast.  Already  the  barbarians  were  on  the  point  of  hewing  through 
the  firm-knit  rampart  of  Roman  shields,  when  the  Batavian  cohorts,  ad- 
vancing on  the  run,  checked  and  baflHed  the  gallant  onset. 

The  Alamanni  now  attempted  to  restctre  the  wavei'ing  lintniie  of  tlie 
day  by  a  charge  of  the  very  flower  of  their  host.  A  crowd  of  iIk  ir 
nobles,  the  kings  at  their  head,  formed  themselves  into  a  column  of  at- 
tack, and,  throwing  the  op])osing  ranks  into  disorder,  burst  through  and 
fought  their  way  np  to  the  Praetorium,  the  centre  of  the  lioman  position. 
Here  stood  the  legion  of  the  Primani  in  close  and  firm  array.  A  des- 
perate hand-to-hand  fight  ensned,  in  wdiich  Roman  discipline  once  more 
proved  its  superiority  over  wild  barbaric  fury.  With  reckless  devotion 
these  noble  youths  threw  themselves  unprotected  against  their  heavily- 
mailed  antagonists,  only  to  be  cut  down  in  single  combat.  Soon  the  car- 
casses lay  piled  in  heaps;  still  new  crowds  pressed  forward,  to  lall,  like 
their  brethren,  before  the  swift  and  silent  iron. 

The  lust  of  the  Germans  for  fight  gradually  died  away;  their  onsets 
grew  feebler;  their  defence,  more  uncertain.  The  Romans  advanced  all 
along  the  line,  and  their  enemy  in  wild  flight  left  the  field,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  victors,  who  cut  down  all  they  came  upon.  To  their  misfortune,  the 
over-confident  Germans  had  taken  up  their  position  with  the  Rhine  at 
their  backs.  They  now  reached  it  as  a  routed  mob.  Recklessly  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  stream,  only  to  be  slaughtered  in  masses  by 
missiles  from  the  banks  or  drowned  in  its  waves.  King  Chnodomar, 
with  a  few  followers,  had  fought  his  way  through  the  enemy,  but  was 
recognized,  captured,  and  led  off,  in  abject  humiliation,  the  slave  of  an- 
other man's  will.     He  died  at  Rome  of  old  age,  on  the  Caelian  Mount. 

Julian  was  saluted  on  the  field  as  emperor — an  honor  he  declined  to 
accept.  To  reap  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  he  followed  the  stream  down 
to  Mayence,  where  he  crossed  the  Rhine  bridge.  An  Alamamiian  em- 
bassy met  him  and  sued  for  peace  and  alliance.  But  the  barbarian  mind 
is  fickle.  Suddenly  it  veered  round,  and,  friends  streaming  in,  a  new 
army  was  shortly  in  the  field.  Julian  declined  battle  in  the  enemy's 
country,  but  sent  a  part  of  his  troops  over  the  Main,  while  the  ri'st  re- 
mained behind  to  lay  waste  the  land  with  fire  and  sword.  To  their  sur- 
])rise  they  discovered  that  the  buildings  were  constructed  after  the 
Roman   fashion;  they  were,  indeed,   in   the  old  Tithe-land.      .lulian    had 
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attaimtl  l.is  ..hjc-t.  a.ul  a  part  ..f  tin- nss.i.il.lrd  (icrnian  army  was  «Irtailcd 
f..r  tlu'  pt-ottrtioii  oftlu'  alllict«»!  pcnplc. 

Tilt'  iartlu  T  \\v  pivssi'.l  inland,  tlic  iiiorc  «lilVu-ult  hcrame  the  march. 
Thi'  Im«  hirU.d  ill  the  woods,  and  l.ancd  the  way  with  barricades  of  oak 
and  ash  tnvs.  The  aiituinn  weather  had  heeoine  uiifavoraldo,  A  halt 
was  i-aUed.  One  of 'I'nijan's  forts  was  restored  and  uarrisoiied,  and  when 
the  harharians  lH'<r<;ed  for  jxaee  it  was  irnmted  provisionally,  three  kings 
swearing'  to  it  after  tli.ir  native  lashioii.  dnliaii  believed  his  work 
to  be  done,  and  was  ahoiit  t<.  enter  winter-cpiarters,  when  news  reached 
nini  that  a  band  of  liuhl-anned  Franks  had  crossed  the  Lower  Ivhine, 
phimh-rinir  and  devaslalin-:-,  and  had  finally  established  themselves  in  two 
deserted  H.rts  on  the  M.-iise.  I  le  soon  besieged  them,  and,  after  a  stubborn 
resistance,  eoiniu-Ued  them  to  surrender  through  hunger.  This  was  just 
in  time,  tl.r  already  their  countrymen  were  on  the  way  with  succor.  As 
in  the  case  of  C'Imodomar,  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  court  of  the 
AuL'Ustus  in  Rome. 

in  this  same  year — 357 — while  the  notes  of  war  were  heard  so  loud 
along  the  Rhine,  weapons  were  gleaming  also  on  the  Danube.  Already, 
in  sprinir,  the  (^lUKli  were  in  Valeria;  the  Siievi,  in  Rhaetia;  the  Sarma- 
tian-,  in  .Nb)esia  and  i'annonia.  Constantius  took  the  field  against  these 
ill  pers<»n,  and  drove  them  back.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  an 
advanee  of  the  Juthungi  (who  even  dared  to  besiege  towns)  was  bloodily 
reptdsed  by  Uarbatio,  only  a  small  part  of  the  invaders  saving  themselves 
by  flight. 

Julian  sjMiit  the  winter  in  Paris,  occupied  partly  with  plans  for  a  new 
campaign  against  the  Alamanni.  Embittered  by  misfortunes,  and  with 
their  apprehensions  aroused  by  the  renewed  strength  of  Rome,  this  people 
were  plaiming  an  undertaking  on  a  great  scale  to  be  carried  out  by 
levies  from  several  tribes.  Julian  determined  to  reckon  with  them  ere  the 
union  was  affected. 

Provided  with  su|)plies  for  twenty  days,  his  troops  marched  first 
against  theSalie  Fraid<s  who  had  settled  permanently  east  of  the  Scheldt. 
They  were  siir|)rise(l,  but,  on  their  supplication,  left  in  their  lands. 
Julian  turned  then  suddenly  against  the  Chamavi,  who  dwelt  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  overthrew  them.  These,  too,  he  finally  left  in 
their  settlements.  Dilapidated  fortresses  were  restored  with  the  object 
of  keeping  this  jx'ople  in  check  and  subject  to  Roman  authority 
(cf.   Platk  XVI.'). 

'  EXPLAXATIOX    OF    PlATE   XVI. 

The  Roman  Works  at  Saaltiurg,  near  Homburg.      (From  Schulz-Marienburg,  1880.) 
A  space  in  length  about  300  paces,  and  in  width  about  200  paces,  is  here  inclosed,     (a) 
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ROME  AND   THE  ALAMANyf.  l.jj 

This  Northern  expedition  liad  a  deeper  object  tlian  at  first  si<>-ht 
appeared.  It  was  really  aimed  at  Rdinc's  most  dan^'crotis  foe — thi' 
Alamanni.  The  reason  for  it  was  sini])ly  this  :  adcfuiatc  siipplics  arc 
essential  to  a  campaiü:n  in  any  hostile  coiiiitry.  Jt  was  at  lirsl  proposed 
to  draw  these  fi'oin  Southern  (iaul,  hut  there  the  harvest  was  not  heftrc 
July,  and  to  wait  till  then  would  have  unduly  defei-red  the  openiiii,'-  of 
the  cam|)aii>n.  In  JJritain,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  su])erahiMidance 
of  grain,  but  access  to  it,  while  the  months  of  the  Rhine  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  Germans,  was  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable.  Hence,  then,  this 
"little  war"  which  put  the  liower  Rhine  virtually  in  possession  of  the 
Romans.     Soon,  its  waters  were  alive  with  some  six  hundred  saih 

This  effected,  Julian  moved  up  the  stream  and  crossed,  on  a 
bridge  of  boats,  to  Alamannian  territory.  He  caught  this  people  un- 
prepared. The  first  king  the  army  came  on  submitted  voluntarily  to 
save  his  lands.  With  a  young  Alamannian  caj)tive  as  a  guide,  and 
despite  all  defences,  the  neighboring  districts  were  burned  and  |ilun- 
dered.  A  second  king  also  yielded,  and  was  s})ared  on  condition  of 
furnishing  material  and  teams  for  the  restoration  of  the  destroved  towns. 
It  is  said  that  Julian  insisted,  especially,  on  the  rendering  up  ot"  all 
Roman  captives,  who  seem  to  have  been  numerous  and  to  have  comprised 
many  persons  of  rank.  The  same  system  was  employed  in  this  as  in  the 
preceding  campaign  against  the  Alamanni — avoidance  of  serious  en- 
counters, reduction  of  the  enemy  by  wasting  his  fields  and  buildings, 
cautions  advancement  of  Roman  sway  by  the  erection  of  new  fi)rts. 
His  work  done,  the  conqueror  returned  to  winter-quarters  in  Paris. 

The  same  year  found  the  Emperor  Constantius  in  arms  against  the 
Quadi  and  Sarmatians,  with  whom,  through  forcible  but  adroit  inter- 
ference in  their  internal  affairs,  he  concluded  short-lived  treaties.  The 
Quadi  swore  to  observe  them  on  drawn  swords — the  symbol  of  their 
war-god. 

On  the  Rhine,  the  war  continued  during  359  and  360.  New  inroads 
had  to  be  guarded  against,  especially  of  the  unsubdued  Southern  Ala- 
manni. While  Julian  kept  himself  informed  regarding  their  movements 
by  a  German  spy  in  the  Roman  service,  he  facilitated  his  eontemj)late(l 
attack,  as  well  as  covered  a  line  of  retreat  for  himself,  by  the  restoration 
of  the  demolished  strong  places  on  the  Rhine.  INfany  barbarians  wei-t> 
compelled  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  work,  and  the  pacified  Alamannian  kings 

Porta  decumana;  (6)  Quaestorinm ;  (c)  Magazine,  79  ft.  by  66  ft.;  (d)  Room,  with  luutiiifx 
arraiiKfiiicnts ;  (e)  Well;  (ff)  Drill-rooms;  (gg)  Cnhicula,  behind  them,  a  ehanil>i'r  with 
heating  apparatus;  total  length  about  200  feet;  (h)  Fiacellinn  :  (i)  Porta  pyiucipnl is  dcjlra  : 
{1-)  Porta  principaHs  sinistra;  {I)  Via  pri)icij>aHs :  (m)  Atrium;  («)  Peristyle;  (o)  Oecus ;  (;>) 
Porta  praetoria;  (q)  Well ;  (r)  Bath,  in  the  thicket,  on  the  line  between  q  and  s  ,■  (.<f)  Lutrina. 
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luul  t«'  Itriii^^  ill  the  lmil(lin<;-in:it(  ri;il.  ( Jraiiarics  wciv  construftcd  in  the 
furtn-s.M's  aiul  riIK'<l  with  p-aiii  lioin  Uritaiii. 

\W  all  this,  time  was  lost,  and  the  enemy  put  on  his  j^niard  ajjainst  a 
new  surprise.  When  .Inlian  was  al)ont  to  pass  the  Khine  at  Mayenee, 
he  fonntl  the  ritrht  hank  so  stninuly  (»eciipicd  that  he  jti(l<i-ed  it  prudent 
to  sjH-k  a  passa^^e  at  an(»ther  place,  lint  as  he  moved,  the  enemy  kept 
pandlel  with  him  on  the  other  side,  wateiiin^-  his  movements  intently. 
He  had  now  nconrso  to  strategy.  On  a  <lark  night,  leaving  their  watch- 
tins  all  al.la/e,  a  chosen  body  sailed  silently  down  the  river,  landed 
on  the  right  hank,  and  entrenched  tliemselves.  In  the  meantime,  in 
the  enemv's  camp,  there  was  no  suspicion  of  danger.  King  Horter 
had  invite<l  his  hruther-kings  and  their  kinsmen  to  a  feast.  German- 
fashion  thev  kept  up  the  carousal  into  the  third  watch  of  the  night. 
As  they  hrnke  up  they  were  suddenly  flillen  upon  by  the  Romans, 
and  e:-(a]>cd  niilv  through  the  darkness  and  the  speed  of  their  horses. 
The  pas-age  of  the  river  and  the  unexpectedness  of  the  attack  demoral- 
i/cil  the  (iermans,  and  their  host  disbanded  itself  Julian  was  now'  able 
to  construct  a  bridge  of  boats  and  begin  his  advance.  Again  the  country 
was  svstematically  wasted,  this  time  up  to  the  old  boundary  of  the  Empire 
— the  stockade — which  now  divided  the  Alamanni  from  the  Burgim- 
dians.  There  two  Alamaunian  kings  submitted  themselves,  and  during 
the  march,  which  now  turned  soutlnvard  toward  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
terms  of  peace  were  dictated  to  three  others.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
terms  seem  to  have  been — surrender  of  captive  Romans,  and  alliance  with 
Rome  under  the  obligations  of  su])plying  troops  for  the  legions  and  of 
defending  the  Empire  against  the  Germans  living  beyond.  Rome, 
in  return,  pledged  herself  to  make  so-called  "gifts,"  and  to  erect  no  new 
forts  within  the  territory  of  the  Alamanni  without  their  consent. 

During  all  these  successes,  the  relation  between  Julian  and  the 
emperor  l)ecame  ever  more  strained.  Constantius  had  no  sympathy 
with  Jidian's  fame  as  a  commander,  and  could  not  but  fear  that  the 
dominion  of  the  West  would  slip  from  his  hands,  and  that  the  Caesar 
would  become  his  cfpial. 

The  c<jnflicting  interests  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Empire  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  ru]iture.  Constantine  required  large  levies  for  the 
I'cr-ian  war,  and  demanded  four  cohorts  of  the  Celto-Germanic  auxiliaries 
of  the  Gallic  legions.  The  demand  was  not  in  itself  unreasonable,  but  a 
part  of  these  troops  had  entered  the  service  on  the  condition  of  not  being 
sent  Ix'yond  the  Alps.  They  were  a  sort  of  Gallic  provincial  militia, 
many  of  whom  had  wives  and  children  that  they  WTre  unwilling  to 
leave  in  (Jaul,  unprotected  and  exposed  to  new  incursions.     The  welfare 
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of  Gaul  and  the  position  of  the  Caesar  seemed  also  to  be  toiu-hod  l.y  this 
m"ikenina-  of  the  Western  arniv.  When  Julian,  thorelorc,  in  a<vnr.lan<v 
with  Constantius's  order,  c-aUcd  on  the  troops  to  hold  themselves  n.  r.a.h- 
ness  to  march,  they  broke  into  wild  uproar.  Tumuhuons  .-roNv.ls  pn-s>e. 
round  their  eo.nniander  and  saluted  Inm  as  Au^mstus.  lie  hesitated,  and 
proposed  conditions  to  Constantius.  When  these  were  rejected,  tiiere  re- 
mained only  the  wager  of  battle. 

Throuo-h  his  wars  and  treaties,  Julian,  following  the  example  oi 
Probus  had  formed  German  tribes  into  a  neutral  zone  of  defence  bc-tween 
the  Em'pirc  and  inner  Germany.  In  this  there  was  but  one  gap,  name  y, 
from  about  Bingen  to  Bonn.  To  fill  up  this,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
means  of  intimidation,  to  cover  his  rear  in  the  impending  campaign,  he 
aoain  crossed  the  Rhine  and  fell  suddenly  <m  the  Chattuarian  1^  ranks, 
""in  unruly  people  who  still  ventured  to  make  forays  mto  Gaul.  \  i<- 
tory  was  easy,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  favorable  to  the  neighboring 
Roman  landowners.  He  quickly  recrossed  the  Rhine  an.l  maivhe.l  up 
the  stream  to  Angst,  near  Basel.  The  places  which  the  barbarians  had 
occupied  were  recaptured  and  strengthened,  forts  were  repan-ed  and, 
thereafter,  the  troops  led  to  winter-quarters  at  Vienne,  whence  Julian 
meant  to  set  out  to  bring  his  affiiir  with  Constantius  to  a  decision. 

A  secret  foe  developed  itself  where  he  least  expected-namely,  m  the 
Rhine-Germans,  and  especially  in  a  section  of  the  Alamanm,  whos^  un- 
dertakings he  had  furthered  by  his  great  accumulations  of  gram  at  Brc^ 
genz.    Julian's  success  had  been  won,  not  primarily  for  himself  as  Caoar, 
but  for  the  overlord  of  the  Empire,  the  Augustus,  who  now  uü  ixed  his 
position,  especially  in  relation  to  the  treaty-bound  peoples,  to  the  dis  d- 
vantage  of  his  rival.     The  disposition  of  the  Germans  coincided  .1 
the  imperial  policv.     In  the  spring,  Alamannian  swarms  burs    into  t 
borderLd.     Against  these  Julian  dispatched  a  deputy,  who  iell  into  an 
aLbuscade  and  las  slain.     Julian  felt  that  if  he  w.-e  -t  ju-epare       j 
surrender  Gaul,  he  must  at  once  reckon  with  these  fi^s.     ^e     ap   n 
their  king,  Vadomar,  and  then  crossing  the  Rhine  in  deep  lught,  id    o 
the  unsuspecting  Alamanni  on  the  right  bank,  who,  roused   irom  .hvp 
only  by  the  clash  of  weapons,  were  easily  overiwwered. 

JuLn's  hands  were  now  free.    He.  set  off,  therelore,  t.nvard  C  on^an- 
tinople  by  way  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the  banks  oi  the  Panube.     1  or- 
Zt^Voi^tious  to  him.     Bef  .re  it  came  to  battle  bet...i    nm  and 
his  ibe,  ConsLtins,  the  latter  died,  and  his  army  a^o  -l]; -^  ;         ^j 
emperor.     He  was  never  to  see  the  West  again.     After  st  ength.  1  n.u 
line  of  defence  on  the  Danube  against  the  Goths,  he  fi-ll  two  yea.   . 
-in  363-in  battle  against  the  Persians.     Snch  an  imp.oM.u.    bad 
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liliinc-Cürmaii.-  iiKi.lr  <>ii  hiiii  tli:it  In-  \v:is  wont  to  say :  "Listen  to  nie, 
to  wlu>m  til«'  Alainaiiiii  and  I"' ranks  liavc  li>t(ii(il."  Of  the  (ioths,  on 
tlif  oditnirv,  111-  liail  l»nt  a  |»(M.r  n]»ini(.n,  and,  as  wc  shall  sec  shortly,  n(»t 
uiiju-tly. 

llis  siuressor,  .iovian,  ilictl  after  seven  months'  rei^i,  wherenj)on  the 
vip)n»us  Valentinian  I.,  a  I'ainionian,  ascended  the  throne.  lie  assigned 
the  V^\A  to  his  hrother  and  co-eniperor,  Valens,  while  he  retained  the 
West  lor  hiniseir,  takin«;:  np  his  abode  in  (lanl. 

If  we  take  a  short  survey  of  the  movements  among  the  German 
trlhes  from  the  death  of  C'onstans,  we  see  that  they  WTre  both  general  and 
violent.  A  i>erio<l  of  stagnation  had  been  followed  by  one  of  unrest.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Khine  to  the  Lower  Danube  there  was  commotion  every- 
where, and  this  not  in  the  form  of  mere  adventurous  forays,  but  rather 
of  a  general  forward  movement.  So  energetic  was  this  all  along  the 
Rhine,  that,  though  it  was  in  some  measure  stayed  by  victories  and  forts, 
it  eonld  not  be  etVeetively  repelled.  Events  occurring  in  inland  Germany 
had  their  etleets  lu-re  on  the  boundary.  Although  we  have  no  detailed 
account  of  these,  we  know  that  the  Franks  were  impelled  forward  by  the 
Saxons,  an<l  the  Alamanni  by  the  Burgundians.  The  last  people,  indeed, 
as  we  formerly  saw,  had  already  reached  the  limes,  and  had  so  circum- 
.scrilKxl  the  Alamaimian  territory,  that  it  stretched  in  a  mere  strip  from 
tlie  left  bank  of  the  Main  up  the  Rhine,  w'idening,  however,  as  it  ad- 
vanceil.  On  the  Middle  Danube,  the  Jazyges  (Sarmatians)  w^ere  so  hard 
prosse<l  by  "Scythians" — probably  Goths — that  they  were  compelled  to 
arm  their  serfs.  This  mode  of  defence  was  effective  for  the  moment;  but 
the  serfs  fell  on  their  masters,  and,  driving  them  forth,  took  possession  of 
their  lands.  The  Saxons  gradually  felt  themselves  so  straitened  for  room 
that  they  sent  forth  the  Chauei — a  part  of  their  confederation — who  set- 
tlcil  themselves  beside  the  Franks  along  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine, 
(iradually  this  people  blended  with  the  Batavi  and  Salii  into  one  tribe, 
which  later  rose  to  great  importance  under  the  name  of  the  Salic  Franks. 

Julian's  warlike  demonstrations  had  brought  the  sh)w  but  steady 
general  advance  of  the  (Jerman  peoples  to  a  temporary  standstill.  He 
had  in  \'alentinian  a  worthy  successor,  who,  as  an  orthodox  Christian, 
had  resources  unknown  to  the  jihilosophic  heathen.  A  heavy  task 
awaited  the  latter.  The  dwellers  on  the  Danube,  especially  the  Goths, 
showed  themsehes  again  on  Roman  territory ;  the  Alamanni  ravaged 
Gaul  and  Rhaetia,  wliile  Britain  was  afflicted  at  once  by  the  Caledonians 
and  the  Saxons. 

The  Alamanni  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  tributary  gifts  of  a 
certain  value  at  the  court  on  the  aeeessiim  of  an  emperor.      Instead  of 
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these,  articles  of  trifliiio;  worth  were  Iiaiidcd  to  their  envf)ys,  who  tlm-w 
them  contemptuously  to  the  ground.  On  being  roughly  handled  thercfur 
by  the  Roman  commissioner,  they  left,  and  their  people  took  up  their 
cause,  sword  in  hand.  Their  first  inroad  was  little  more  than  a  demon- 
stration, but  while  the  cold  of  January,  307,  still  |)revailed  they  ajjpeared 


Figs.  70,  71. — Reliefs  from  the  tomb  of  Joviiuis  at  Ehciiiis. 

a  second  time  with  larger  designs.  The  Frank,  ('hari(>tto,  and  the  gray- 
haired  kSeverianiis  advanced  to  meet  them.  A  bhxtdy  fight  took  place,  in 
which  the  German  wedge  broke  the  Roman  line.  Sc\ci-iMniH  fclh  and 
Charietto,  while  endeavoring  to  rally  his  men,  was  slain  I)y  a  s])car-llirn-t. 
All  was  now  confusion.     The  standards  of  the  llerulian  and  Bataviaii 
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(•«.Iinrts  w.n-  l"-i,  :iii(l,  iililioiiirli  n<(.vcrt<l  :ilt<i-  a  si-N'ore  struggle,  the 
iiWUt'  c»l'  I  lie    fiLilit    ltiii;iiiu<I    iilialTcctttl. 

Tlie  t(.ii.|iitr<.rs  (.v.rtlnwcd  tlic  land  till  the  Roman  general,  Jovinus 
(Figs.  70,  71),  siir|»risr<l  and  anniliilatcd  two  large  hands.  He  then  ad- 
vani-Ml  l.v  fon-ed  marclies  against  the  third,  wiiich  stood  ready  I'or  hattie 
n«':ir  ( 'lifilons-sur-Marne.  From  early  iiioniing  the  hloody  work  went  on. 
Tlinnsands  wen-  .«-lain,  many  of  the  wonndcd  perishing  through  the  frost 
of  wintj-r.  At  cNcnin-j;,  holh  armies  maintained  their  position.  One  cohort 
onlv  had  given  wav.  The  Romans  took  a  short  rest  im  the  field,  and  with 
dawn  of  dav  arose  to  find  that  the  ioe  was  uji  and  away.  Pursuit  was 
us<'less.  Oni'  king  was  the  only  eaptive,  and  him  the  Romans  hanged  as 
a  ntl)her-<-hicf.  I')V  various  little  engagements  (Jaul  was  eleared  of  the 
roaming  hordes. 

'I'he  work  was  lighter  on  the  Lower  Danube.  Against  Valens,  a 
rival  had  ari-cn  in  Froeopius,  a  descendant  of  Constantine,  who  was  sup- 
jMirt«-*!  hv  (iothie  auxilaries.  He  was  captured  and  put  to  death.  The 
(inths  attemptrd  to  excuse  themselves  in  vain.  Valens  dealt  with  them 
as  with  tnaty-hreakcrs,  and,  in  the  spring  of  367,  passed  the  Danube  on 
a  bridge  of  l)oats.  He  met  with  no  opposition.  The  Goths  hid  them- 
srlves  in  the  forests  and  mountains.  They  declined  to  fight,  fi)r  they 
thought  that  a  victory  would  oidy  ])rolong  the  Avar.  The  campaign  of 
the  fallowing  year  was  also  without  results.  The  Danube  overflowed  the 
land,  and  the  emjx-ror  had  to  enter  a  standing-camp.  He  advanced  a 
third  time,  and,  on  this  occasion,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Greuthungi 
(Ostmgoths)  under  Athanaric.  The  Goths  suffered  severely  from  the 
war — not  least  beciuise  they  were  reduced  to  w'ant  by  the  cessation  of  all 
trafiie  and  by  the  loss  of  the  yearly  grants,  and  they  dispatched  frequent 
embassies,  craving  ])eace.  At  length  they  gained  a  hearing,  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  Goths  was  sworn  to  on  an  island 
of  the  Danube. 

At  the  same  time,  Germans  Avere  fighting  in  Britain.  The  German 
ha.lcr,  Tullofaudes,  fell  in  an  ambuscade  of  the  Celts  ;  while  Franks  and 
Saxons  landed  on  the  coasts  to  be  driven  fi)rtli  mainly  by  Heruli  and 
Ratavians.  I5ut,  as  ever,  it  was  on  the  Rhine  frontier  that  the  danger 
was  great«-st.  In  308,  an  Alamannian  of  royal  race,  named  Rando,  exe- 
«•iito<l  a  daring  and  (as  it  prove.l)  a  fatal  feat.  AVhilo  the  Christians  of 
Mayencc  were  celebrating  a  festival,  he  suddenly  burst  in  u])on  the  insuf- 
fieiently  garrisr.ned  city  and  carried  off  men  and  women,  as  well  as  a  rich 
lHM)ty.  The  Fmj)ire  revenged  itself  after  a  fashion,  by  procuring  the 
a.ssassination  (.f  the  restless  king,  Vithicab.  In  the  same  year,  the  em- 
pcn.r  filled  his  magazines  and  collected  large  masses  of  troops,  whom,  as 
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soon  as  the  warmer  season  set  in,  he  Iiiinself,  accompMiiied  hy  liis  son, 
Ciratian,  led  over  the  Rhine.  They  advanced  in  elosely-rornicd  scjnan-s, 
always  ready  for  combat;  hnt  no  foe  was  to  he  seen.  Tlicv  had  assem- 
Mcd  I'arther  inland.  ]\y  the  IJonian  van  the  Alamanni  were  rejiortcd 
in  si^ht,  at  a  j)lac(!  called  Holicininni,  which  cannot  now  he  positively 
identified.  They  occnpied  a  high  and  steep  hill  sloi)ing  toward  the  n<irth, 
so  that  it  offered  a  line  of  retreat.  Toward  this  side  a  special  dctncliinciit 
was  dispatched,  while  the  main  body,  wearied  with  the  mai-ch,  rcstcil  in 
the  camp.  The  emperor  himself  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  was 
nearly  made  a  prisoner.  On  his  return,  tlu;  signal  for  atta<k  was  .-oimdcd, 
and  the  men  climbed  the  hill  through  brush  and  thorns.  When  the 
height  was  scaled,  it  came  to  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  For  long  the  scales 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  to  descend  at  last  in  favor  of  the  Komans. 
The  barbarians  fled,  most  of  them  to  their  destruction,  for  the  detached 
eorps  lay  lurking  in  ambush.  Yet  the  success  seems  not  to  have  been 
quite  so  complete  as  the  emperor  wished,  for,  instead  of  improving  it,  he 
betook  himself  home  to  Treves. 

Valcntinian  was  a  thoughtful,  prudent  man,  and  knew  well  that  such 
campaigns  were  dangerous  and  cost  more  than  they  brought  in,  and  that 
the  best  cover  for  Gaul  was  a  strong  line  of  defence  along  the  Rhine. 
He  resumed,  therefore,  the  work  of  Julian.  The  whole  left  bank  was 
secured  by  great  earthworks,  and  by  forts  and  towers  here  and  there  ad- 
vanced over  to  the  riffht  bank.  He  did  not  hesitate  even  to  lead  the 
lower  stretch  of  the  Neckar  into  a  new  course,  in  order  to  secure  a  strong 
fort  from  being  undermined  by  its  water.' 

In  the  zeal  of  inexperience,  Valentinian  had  to  make  some  grave  mis- 
takes. He  resolved,  for  example,  to  erect  a  fort  on  IVTount  Pirns — jm»!)- 
ably  the  Heiligenberg,  near  Heidelberg — f)n  Alamannian  soil.  Men  were 
already  at  work,  when  Alamannian  nobles  appeared  and,  on  their  knees, 
begged  that  sacred  treaties  should  not  thus  be  imscrupulously  broken. 
In  vain.  No  ear  was  given  to  their  prayer.  Suddenly  a  barbaric  crowd 
burst  in  upon  the  builders  and  cut  them  down,  save  one  man,  who  escaj)al 
to  tell  the  tale. 

Another  jilague  seems  to  have  made  itself  ever  more  and  more  felt — 
the  Saxons.  Ceaselessly  they  kept  landing  at  luidefended  parts  of  the 
coast,  penetrating  deep  inland,  and  returning  to  their  vessels,  laden  with 
plunder,  before  Roman  troops  could  reach  them.  Here  and  there  they 
seem  to  have  settled,  and  to  have  attracted  kinsmen  to  join  them.  T.atcr 
we  come   re])eatedly  on   Saxons   in    tin'  coast-regions,  without   knowing 

'  This  lay  either  on  the  siteof  modern  Ileidclbei-fj,  or,  :u'f()r(Hn<i  to  the  hitost  researclics, 
near  Altripp  (above  Mannheim),  which  then  probably  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khino. 
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wliciUT  tlirv  i-aiiu'.  At  k'li^^tli  a  i^nat  .-warm  ol"  tlicm  was  attacked,  ;iii(l 
ixWvv  x\  «K'siHTatc  conflii't,  all  Ittit  aiiiiiliilatcd. 

Ill  tlu'  meantime,  tlic  hroodini^hraiii  oi' tlif  emperor  liad  devised  a  new 
strnke  a<r.iiiist  the  Alamaimi  and  their  kin<ij  Macrian.  A  strife  re«>:ard- 
iiii;  iMtiindaries  and  salt|)its  was  now  in  proj^ress  between  this  people  and 
their  warlike  nei_i,dil)()i-s  on  the  northeast,  the  l^nri^nndians.  Valentinian 
tornuHl  an  alliance  with  this  latter  people,  and  it  was  arranj^ed  that  the 
Alamanni  shoiihl  he  attacked  by  them  and  the  Romans  simnltaneonsly, 
from  east  and  west.  The  Burtrniulians  stormed  right  across  the  Ala- 
mannian  land  to  the  Rhine,  but  the  Romans  made  no  attack.  Probably 
\'aleiitinian  (hi|)e<l  the  Burj^nndians,  and  wished  only  to  provoke  a  w^ar 
between  them  and  the  Alamanni,  in  the  Roman  interest.  The  Burgundians 
demanded  e.\|)lanations,  and  their  envoys  came  back  with  nothing  save 
llim-v  excuses,  wiiicli  so  infuriated  the  people  that  they  slaughtered  their 
pri-niiers  and  returned  home.  Theodosius,  who  commanded  in  Rhaetia, 
acted  ditlereiitly  there.  He  availed  himself  of  the  Burgundian  raid  to 
fall  on  the  alarmed  and  discomfited  Alamanni,  many  of  whom  were  slain 
or  captureil.  The  captives  he  sent  as  tributary  colonists  to  the  thinly- 
peojdeti  baid^s  of  the  Po. 

Tili»  policy  of  inciting  the  Burgundians  and  Alamanni  against  each 
(itln  r  was  not  a  success.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  of  advantage  to  Mac- 
rian, in  that  it  extended  his  authority  over  a  greater  number  of  peoples, 
and  so  increased  his  reputation  and  powder.  It  was  resolved  to  assassinate 
him.  N'alentinian  caused  him  to  be  surrounded  with  spies,  who  brought 
word  that  he  was  at  Wiesbaden  for  his  health.  With  great  secrecy  the 
emjMTor  c»mstructed  a  bridge  of  boats  on  the  Rhine  and  began  a  march 
to  this  place.  The  attack  miscarried  through  want  of  discipline  in  the 
soldiei-s,  who  strolled  niaiu'auding  over  the  country,  and  so  betrayed  them- 
selves. Valentinian,  exas|)erated,  caused  the  country  to  be  ravaged  for 
many  miles  anunid,  and  then  returned  to  Treves. 

He  next  endeavored  to  reach  his  foe  by  fomenting  dissensions  among 
his  peo|»le.  To  the  Alamannian  tribe  dwelling  ojjposite  Mayonce,  he 
g:ive  a  new  king,  wIk.,  however,  was  so  little  able  to  defend  himself,  that 
he  .sent  him  as  tribune  to  Britain.  Two  of  his  nobles  also  received  com- 
mands. Horter,  who  was  accused  of  remaining  true  to  Macrian,  was  put 
to  the  torture  and  burned  alive. 

Let  u-  now  briefly  survey  the  results  of  Valentinian's  policy  up  to 
this  time.  Along  the  Danube  matters  Avere,  on  the  whole,  peaceful.  The 
war  with  the  Goths  was  a  purely  Roman  offensive  one.  On  the  Rhine, 
the  most  noteworthy  fact  was  that  the  Franks,  hitherto  so  dangerous, 
were  now  friendly  neighbors,  a  result  evidently  due  to  Julian's  wars  and 
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treaties,  the  latter  l)rint>:ino;  jjold  into  their  hind  and  Frankish  soMjcrs 
into  the  k-oions.  The  1^^'anks  \ou\r  eontiiuied  to  be  a  stay  of  the  sinkinpj 
Eni])ire.  On  the  other  hand,  war  was  carried  on  a£;ainst  the  Al.uii.nnii, 
first  in  the  ohl  styh' — Roman  (h-iensive;  tiien  in  the  new  styh — (icrnian 
defensive.  Latterly,  it  came  tobe  little  more  than  a  j)erson;d  eoiifiict  be- 
tween Valentinian  and  Macrian,  with,  however,  other  matters  ol"  import 
in  the  baekground.  ISIaerian  seems  to  have  set  a  higher  price  on  the 
friendship  of  the  Alamanni  than  Valentinian  was  willing  to  pay  Ibr  it. 
Neither  would  give  way,  and  so  affairs  took  their  course,  decidedly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Alamanni.  An  unexpected  ocenrrenee  on  the 
Middle  Danube  was  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue. 

The  emperor  had  caused  entrenched  camps  to  be  formed  within  (he 
lands  of  the  Quadi.  They  begged  him  to  desist,  and  when  some  began 
to  murmur,  a  false  charge  of  sedition  was  brought  against  them,  and 
they  were  driven  forth  from  their  settlements.  Their  king,  Gabinius, 
was  invited  by  the  Roman  commander  to  a  feast,  and  treacherously  nun-- 
dered.  This  foul  deed  brought  the  long-restrained  wrath  of  the  (^nadi 
to  a  head.  Allying  themselves  with  their  neighbors,  the  Sarmatians,  they 
stormed  over  the  Danube  into  Pannonia,  laying  w'aste  tiie  land  just 
when  the  indwellers,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  were  housing  the  harvest. 
The  natives  were  slain  or  captured,  and  their  cattle  driven  off.  Even 
the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  the  bride  of  Gratian,  barely 
managed  to  escape.  Such  was  the  alarm  that  the  prefect  Probus  caused 
the  horses  to  be  saddled  prejwratory  to  a  flight  from  Sirmium,  which 
would  probably  have  given  this  strong  capital  of  the  province  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians.  Gradually  men  recovered  their  courage :  two 
tried  legions  advanced  against  the  invaders ;  but  discord  prevailed  among 
the  troops,  and  they  were  scattered  and  slaughtered  (Fig.  72).  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  younger  Theodosius,  who  commanded  in  JNIoesia,  the 
a])])r():K'h  of  winter,  and  the  threatened  advance  of  the  emjieror  induced 
the  barbarians  to  recross  the  Daiuibe. 

Valentinian  had  again,  in  374,  laid  waste  some  Alamannian  can- 
tons, and  was  occupied  with  the  erection  of  a  castle  near  Basel,  wlien 
he  received  tidings  of  the  Illyrian  disaster.  Tin's  determined  him  to 
seek  peace  with  the  Alamanni.  Valentinian  and  Macrian  m(>t  on  ihe 
right  Iwnk  of  the  Rhine  o])positc  Mayence,  with  circumstances  of  con- 
siderable pomp,  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  was  entered  into  and 
sworn  to,  which  the  Alamannian  king  observed  till  his  death  in  the  field, 
when  heading  a  foray  in  the  country  of  the  veteran  Frank,  ^lellobiuides. 

Valentinian  had  now  his  hands  free,  and  could  turn  his  attention  to 
Illyrian  affairs.     In  the  middle  of  spring,  he  hurried  by  forced  marches 
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to  the  Ensf,  and  cstahlishcd  liis  licadciiiartcrs  at  tlic  stratcMricallv  inijHir- 
tant  town  ofCarnutiim.  This,  with  Ids  usual  for('tlionii:lil,  lie  utilized  as  a 
great  magazine  of  supplies,  and  building  a  bridge  of  j)oats  at  Alt-()fen, 
near  modern  Budapest,  lie  crossed  with  the  view  of  severely  ehastisin«'- 
the  barbarians.  But  these  ke{)t  out  of  his  way,  so  there  was  nothing  to  be 
<lone  save  to  lay  waste  their  country,  fiirtify  some  places  on  the  Danube, 
and  lead  back  his  army  to  safe  (piarters,  before  being  overtaken  by  the 
storms  of  winter.  Envoys  of  the  Quadi  waited  on  him  at  Bregi-tio,  not 
far  from  Komorn,  with  proposals  for  peace  and  alliance.  Scarcity  of 
snpplies  and  the  weather  induced  him  to  grant  them  a  hearing.  Their 
address  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  self-confident,  and  the  emperor 
burst  forth  in  a  passion  of  rage.  On  a  sudden  his  voice  failed.  Blood 
streamed  from  his  mouth  and  nose,  and  he  sank  back  in  death.  His 
demise  was  carefully  concealed  till  the  last  Roman  detachment  had  left 
the  country  of  the  Quadi,  and  had  broken  down  the  bridge  of  boats 
behind  them.  His  four-year-old  son,  Valentinian  IL,  was  raised  to  the 
throne,  with  Italy  as  his  prefecture,  while  the  more  perilous  post  of  (Jaul 
was  assigned  to  his  older  son,  Gratian. 

Probus,  Constantine,  Julian,  and  Valentinian  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  great  organizers  of  the  frontiers  in  the  later  times  of  the  Emj)ire. 
The  object  at  wdiich  they  all  aimed  was  the  same — an  effective  line  of 
defence  on  the  borders.  Probus  sought  to  create  this  by  incorporation 
of,  and  alliance  with,  the  neighboring  Germans ;  Constantine,  by  Rome's 
own  preponderating  military  pow^r ;  Julian  and  Valentinian,  by  com- 
bining both  systems. 

Of  Valentinian,  Ammianus  says :  "  His  efforts  to  secure  the  Roman 
frontiers  were  worthy  of  praise,  but  he  attempted  too  much."  From 
strategic  motives  he  sought  to  strengthen  the  main  line  of  defence  by 
advanced  works  at  certain  points.  Some  of  these  he  secured  by  cove- 
nants with  the  natives,  so  that  they  were  like  so  many  cncfarcs  on  Ger- 
man  soil,  for  example,  the  strong  fort  of  Heidelberg  or  Altripp.  Others 
he  erected  independently  of  such  extraneous  protection,  and  in  most  cases 
the  issue  was  fortunate.  In  two  instances,  however,  this  plan  had  bad 
results.  His  methods  remind  us  of  the  Chambrcs  dc  BeiDiioii  of  Louis 
XIV.,  by  which  he  acquired  territory  at  the  expense  of  his  neighboi-s. 

Another  writer  says  :  "  He  fortified  the  Rhine  by  great  earthworks 
along  its  whole  length,  from  Rhaetia  to  the  ocean.  Everywhere  along 
the  Gallic  frontier  arose  forts  and  towers — some  greater,  some  less — at 
places  specially  adapted  for  them.  At  several  points  he  advanced  the 
boundary-line,  especially  by  (x^nstructing  forts  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
stream."      We  saw,  when  treating  of  Julian,  that  the  same  system  of 
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AvW'iuv  \v;i>  |»iir-iir.l  nil  thr  1):iiiuIm'.  (Cr.  Vh^.  7:5.)  The  (jiicstioii  arises, 
NVIiiif  art-  we  l«»  l«'..k  tin-  tli»'  l>niiii<laiy  lino  in  the  conntry  botwccn  ilic 
\\\unr  ami  tlic  1  )aiiiilH' V  Vnv  tliis,  our  aiiliioritios  arc  the  Not'dia  J)i(/iii- 
tntiiiii  (writlrn  alxiiit  A,  i>.  4<><>),  and  the  remains  of  the  forts  themselves. 
,Iuili,Mn«;  from  the-e,  the  western  hoimdarv  of  Khaetia  was  the  river  Hier, 
in  its  whole  eoin-se  fn»m  Ulm  to  Kempten;  from  Kemj^ten  a  strong  lini; 
«»f  firts  ran  west  past  \\'antren  (ill  it  touched  the  Lake  of  Constance.  In 
Hreix'-n/,  on  the  lake,  there  lay  a  corps  of  sailors  who  cruised  on  it  and 
oil  the  {{hine  as  far  as  Schall"hausen.     The  availahlc  force  in  the  province 
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was  alH)iit  13,000  men,  their  commander  being  a  high  state  official — ^a 
duke  or  grand-master  of  the  army.  With  tolerable  certainty  we  refer 
the  eonstruction  of  this  West  Rhaetian  boundary-line  to  Valentinian. 

On  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  state  of  the  frontier  at  the  end  of 
tili-  |)eriod,  we  find  the  Rhine  and  Damibe  lines  fully  in  ])ossessi{)n  of  the 
Romans,  yet  in  .such  a  way  that  all  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
line  was  .sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  advanced  ;  while  here  and  there, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  I)anu])e,  were  German  .settlers  living  as  Roman 
subjects.  Kither  tiny  had  come  as  friends,  or  they  had  forcibly  seized 
the  lands,  and  been  afterward  reduced  to  submission.  The  Alamanni, 
too,  had  passed  over  the   Upper  Danube,  having  the  Rhine,  the  north 
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shore  of  Lake  Constance,  and  the  IHor  as  hoiindarics  ;  to  lli<-  ciL«t  their 
southern  limits  corresponded,  in  the  main,  to  tliosc  ol'  modern  W'iirfem- 
hcY^  and  Bavaria. 

In  the  Third  Century,  the  Empire  was  seemingly  on  the  point  of 
fallino'  to  pieces.  After  the  accession  of  the  Illyrian  Caesars  it  main- 
tained (in  spite  of  occasional  vacillations)  a  decided  preponderance  of 
power  over  the  Germans.  The  flaxen-haired  barbarian  was  slowlv  but 
steadily  changino;  his  condition  from  that  of  a  warrior  to  tliat  of  a 
peasant.  As  the  latter,  he  owned  proj)erty,  and,  in  war,  risked  more 
than  he  could  lioj)e  to  win.  His  mania  for  lighting  began  to  die  awav, 
and  such  as  had  any  excess  of  zeal  in  this  direction  could  lind  scoju'  for 
its  manifestation  in  the  legions.  The  Germans  are  no  longer  dej)orted 
in  masses  and  settled  on  Roman  soil.  The  last  example  of  this  ^\•as  in 
the  case  of  the  Alamanni,  who  were  carried  to  the  banks  of  the  Vu. 
More  and  more  they  desisted  from  aggressive  warfare.  Their  struggles 
with  Valcntinian  either  were  due  to  provocation  or  were  purely  defensive. 

Like  a  double  girdle  there  lay  around  the  Empire,  first  a  military 
frontier  occupied  by  treaty-bound  peoples,  and  behind  this,  the  military 
and  naval  might  of  Rome — legions,  ships,  fortresses.  So  long  as  this 
carefully  planned  and  eifective  system  was  maintained  in  its  integrity,  the 
Germans  might  indeed  occasionally  relapse  into  the  oifensive — in  particu- 
lar, new  and  strange  peoples  might  make  attacks — but  no  one  doubted  but 
that  they  would  be  repelled.  The  permanency  of  the  Empire  seemed  to  be 
secured,  when  suddenly  the  resonant  tread  of  horse-hoofs  was  heard  in 
the  far  East.  A  hitherto  unheard-of  people  of  the  steppes — the  Huns — 
bounded  as  if  by  one  spring  upon  the  world's  stage  of  action. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  GERMANS  AT  HOME  AND  IN  THE  EMPIRE. 

rriHH  Kimiaii  world  had  now  developed  into  a  great  civilized  and 
.L  roniinereial  realm,  with  the  Mediterranean  as  its  iieart,  from 
wliicli  there  hranihed  outwanl  to  the  remotest  regions  the  most  divergent 
arteries  of  intere(Hirse  and  traflie.  Roads  from  every  quarter  converged 
toward  the  golden  milestone  of  Augustus  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol. 
Ivxchaiige  was  facilitated  by  uniformity  in  money,  speech,  and  private 
law,  the  last  of  which  since  Caracalla's  days  all  freeborn  citizens  enjoyed, 
and  which  had  wonderfully  sharpened  men's  legal  perceptions,  especially 
in  regard  to  property.  A  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  had  diffused  itself 
over  the  Knipire,  in  which  old  prejudices  had  died  away  and  old  con- 
tra-ts  disappeared.  Everywhere  we  observe  a  general  similarity  in 
culture  and  in  customs;  w'liile  traffic  had  promoted  activity  and  iuter- 
w)urse  among  all  the  members  of  this  essentially  one  community. 

The  terrible  miseries  of  the  Third  Century  had  brought  the  Empire 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Population  had  become  sparse,  the  land  lay  waste, 
towns  fell  to  ruins,  wealth  vanished.  An  old  panegyrist  sorrowfidly 
says  :  "  The  level  country  as  far  as  the  Saone  was  once  happy  and  pros- 
I>erous,  for  the  floods  were  kept  under  control.  Now  the  lowlands  are 
iK'conie  river-courses,  or  stagnant  pools.  The  once  vigorous  vine-stems 
are  sapless  and  run  wild,  and  no  one  sets  new  vines.  From  the  point 
where  the  way  leads  toward  Belgic  Gaul,  all  is  a  desert — waste,  silent, 
gloomy.  The  very  high-road  is  so  rugged  and  uneven  as  to  make  trans- 
I)ortation  all  but  impracticable."  About  the  middle  of  the  Third  Century 
there  were  few  fortunate  lands  on  the  European  continent  which  had  not 
i^ovu  the  ominous  blue  eyes  and  fair,  flowing  hair  of  the  Germans,  nor  felt 
the  weight  of  their  heavy  hand.  With  pestilence,  famine,  and  party-fury 
iLs  allies,  they  desolated  all  the  West,  regarding  it  as  their  prev. 

Then  came  the  Illyrian  Caesars  on  the  scene.  Their  earliest  care  was 
to  ensure  the  existence  of  the  Empire;  this  effected,  Diocletian  and  Con- 
st;mtine  were  able  to  address  themselves  to  internal  reforms.  They  recon- 
stituted the  cffiees,  taxes,  and  mode  of  administration  generally,  and 
elevated  the  iiu|)erial  authority  far  above  that  of  the  army  or  senate. 
Italy  lost  its  position  of  pre-eminence.     Rome  was  rivalled  as  the  place 
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of  Inipori:il  residence  hy  C()iistantin()i)le,  Milan,  and  Treves.  While  the 
political  iin|)oi-tance  of  the  "City  on  the  Seven  Hills"  thus  <leelined, 
there  arose  in  the  provinces  great  centres  of  civil  ciiltiMc,  each  after  the 
model  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.  The  hardv  (ianl  cmild  not  hiit 
look  with  contempt  on  the  formerly  im[)erions  Southron,  \vh<t,  meagre 
and  emasculated,  could  indeed  still  his  hunger  with  an  onion,  hut  wlu» 
shunned  to  spill  his  blood  in  the  fight  because  he  had  so  little  to  spare. 

Wars  within  the  Empire  gradually  ceased.  The  inroads  of  barbarians 
became  less  frequent  and  less  destructive.  The  })opulation  began  to  in- 
crease, but  in  the  peculiar  Roman  way,  according  to  which  cities  tlouiish 
at  the  expense  of  the  country.  The  land  fell  more  and  more  into  the 
hands  of  rich  city  landowners  and  speculators,  who  cultivated  their  broad 
acres  by  foreign  help.  The  small  peasant-farmers,  on  the  other  hand, 
groaned  under  heavy  taxes  and  o])pressive  military  burdens.  Fre(juentlv 
they  put  themselves  and  their  little  properties  under  the  protection  of 
some  powerful  patron,  and  thus  sank  into  vassalage,  while  they  aggran- 
dized his  already  overgrown  possessions.  Even  in  the  cities  the  middle 
class  disappeared,  and  princely  fortunes  accumulated  in  a  few  hands. 
The  state  treasury  demanded  enormous  contributions,  which,  however, 
vanished  mysteriously. 

Still,  these  evils  were  not  universal,  and  they  even  presented  some 
countervailing  advantages.  The  luxury  of  the  rich  promoted  the  circu- 
lation of  money  and  gave  employment  to  many  hands.  Elegant  build- 
ings arose,  and  soon  the  temples,  amphitheatres,  triumphal  arches,  and 
baths  of  many  G:dlic  cities,  were  scarcely  excelled  by  those  of  Italy. 

Technical  skill,  too,  had  degenerated,  while  real  power  of  execution 
was  much  rarer  than  in  the  earli(T  times  of  the  Empire.  This  was  esj)e- 
cially  observable  in  the  army.  When  the  stout  native  materials  of  the 
old  cohorts  failed,  the  broad  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  substituted.  The 
legions  had  deteriorated  in  quality,  but  had  been  more  than  proj>ortion- 
ally  increased  in  numbers.  But  here,  too,  improvements  soon  made 
themselves  apparent:  disciplined  courage,  skilful  leadership,  and  con- 
fidence of  the  men  in  their  commanders,  almost  uniformly  carried  the 
day  over  the  untrained  strength  and  blind  impetuousity  of  their  enemies. 

The  mtellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  people  shared  in  the  revival. 
In  art,  literature,  and  religion,  life  and  activity  came  in  place  of  duiiib 
inertness.  Men  had  once  more  time  to  hope,  to  cultivate  themselves 
mentally,  and  to  give  exj)ressi<)n  to  their  conceptions  and  feelings.  The 
decayed  institutions  of  learning  were  revivified  and  multiplied,  and,  in 
Gaul  especially,  organized  in  accordance  with  the  rc(|uirements  of  a  |><)1- 
ished   people.      The    Enq)ire   allowed  the   mind   free  scojie    in    the   most 
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various  .linvtioiis.  It  exercised  no  s|»iritii:il  control,  save  where  such 
was  «l.iiiaii.lcl  l.y  iiniteratlve  stat«'  interests.  Every  man  was  free  to 
^rrope  his  way  for  himself.  In  the  (h'solation  of  unfaith  men  had 
cltit»-h»d  at  the  most  various  maUeshilts,  and  ha<l  striven  to  satisfy  their 
.spiritual  cravin<rs  with  phih^sophy  and  the  barren  cult  of  pagan  gods.  At 
leii^'th  all  this  g-ave  way  before  the  one  new  teaching — that  of  Christ 
erucitie«!.  Despised  hv  the  high  and  learned  as  the  superstition  of  an  in- 
fatuated raliMc,  hate«!  and  maligned  by  the  adherents  of  heathendom, 
ignonnl  or  ixrsccnted  i»y  the  state,  it  yet  soared  aloft  in  the  conscious- 
n(\ss  of  the  triumph  of  truth.  Tlie  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  as  quicken- 
ini;  dew  to  the  thirsty  soul.  C'onstantine  made  Christianity  the  state 
reliirion  >ide  bv  side  with  j)aganism.  This  was  its  crowning  step  toward 
universd  supremacy.  A  rich  Christian  literature  bloomed  forth,  which 
in  a  short  time  excelled  in  abundance  all  that  had  come  down  from 
hexithen  authors.  }W  its  association  w'ith  the  imperial  authority, 
Christianitv  began  to  acquire  uniformity,  and  to  become,  in  some 
measure,  itself  monarchical;  while,  by  the  splendor  of  its  ceremonial, 
it  knew  how  to  impress  the  spirits  of  men,  and  to  maintain  its  ascend- 
ancy over  them. 

The  last  great  pagan  reaction  under  Julian  Avas  succeeded  by  the  judi- 
cious administration  of  Valentinian,  who  essayed  to  place  the  succession  to 
the  thnuie  on  a  new  basis,  and  to  establish  the  claim  of  his  own  house  for 
all  future  time.  In  order  to  obviate  all  conflict,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  made  a  definite  division  of  the  legions  into  Western  and 
Polstern,  which  was  nearly  equivalent  to  a  division  of  the  Empire  itself, 
or  wjLs,  at  least,  the  prelude  to  such.  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ment.s  of  its  provinces,  the  Emjiirc  fell  now  into  tw^o  almost  independent, 
and  yet,  in  .some  measure,  confederate  parts. 

At  the  end  of  our  period,  the  state  had  attained  to  a  settled  order  in 
civil,  military,  and  e(rclesiasti(;al  affairs,  which,  though  in  some  respects 
oppressive,  on  the  whole  met  the  wants  of  the  majority  of  its  subjects. 
The  government,  mf)re  and  more  recognizing  its  duty  to  these,  introduced 
measures  having  in  view  the  general  good.  The  keystone  of  the  whole 
structure  was  the  imjterial  authority,  which,  after  many  shocks  and 
new  (lep;u-tures,  had  now  entered  on  a  jiath  that  seemed  to  promise 
.sti-ady  development.  As  an  evidence  of  the  feeling  of  peaceful  security 
that  characterized  this  period,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  entrench- 
ments of  the  imjiortant  and  much-exposed  Sirmium  were  allowed  to  be- 
come filled  up,  and  its  walls  and  towers  to  fall  to  ruins.  As  there, 
.so  elsewhere. 

<^}auls,  Iberians,  and  Britons  had  done  their  utmost  to  denationalize 
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themsolvcs  and  become  Roman.  Their  interniixtiirc  with  the  Ivduians 
had  strcnf2;tliened  the  hitter,  while  it  hud  civilized  themselves.  JJiil  as 
even  their  vi*::or  was  no  longer  sufficient,  new  blood — especially  («erman 
— was  infused  into  the  torpid  veins. 

In  the  Fourth  Century,  the  Germans  within  the  Km])ire  already  muu- 
bered  millions.  Ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the  ("iiiibri  and  'rcutniis 
every  successful  war  had  transferred  new  bands  intu  the  Miniiirc  Minciis 
Aurelius  thus  repeo})led  the  depopulated  border-|)r(»vinees;  the  Illyrian 
Caesars  and  the  Constantii — especially  Probus  and  Constantius  ( 'hlorus 
— continued  the  process,  so  that  a  historian  was  able  t<»  say  th;it  thf 
Roman  provinces  were  full  of  barbarian  slaves  and  peasants,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  district  that  had  not  seen,  with  ])ride,  a  Goth  in  bondaL''«'. 
At  first,  men  thought  little  of  shedding  the  blood  of  prisoners,  but,  with 
time,  they  became  more  frugal.  It  was  a  costly  material,  which  could  1«' 
spent  to  much  better  purpose  in  the  service  of  Rome.  Ik'sides  this  com- 
pulsory introduction  of  Germans,  there  was  a  voluntary  and  peaceful 
immigration,  sometimes  of  individuals,  sometimes  of  whole  tribes,  driven 
forth  by  want  or  by  hostile  neighbors.  The  diverse  circumstances  in  which 
they  arrived  determined  the  conditions  of  their  reception.  jNIany  were 
glad  of  shelter  on  any  terms,  others  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to 
make  conditions  and  to  demand  an  equivalent  for  their  services.  Many 
came  as  permanent  settlers;  many  others,  only  to  gain  money  by  sersing 
in  the  army  and  then  to  return  home. 

The  sturdy  foreigners  pushed  themselves  into  every  calling.  The 
firstcomers  were  mainly  captives,  who,  as  slaves,  were  put  to  all  the  toil 
and  occupations  of  the  day.  In  addition  to  these  came  the  Coloni  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  —  rent -paying  peasant-farmers,  possessed  of  ci\il 
rights,  and  settled  either  on  the  great  domains  of  the  state  or  on  the 
estates  of  private  landowners.  In  the  Fourth  Century,  German  Coloni 
were  to  be  found  in  every  province  of  the  Empire.  Their  lot  was  not 
a  happy  one.  Mostly  they  were  in  a  condition  of  abject  serfdom,  and 
ground  down  by  imposts,  taxes,  requisitions,  billetings,  and  conscriptions. 
From  this  order  came  the  best  class  of  recruits.  Commonly  the  Colniii 
tilled  small  farms,  held  by  hereditary  tenure,  som(>times  settled  near  each 
other  in  considerable  numbers;  at  other  times  they  constituted  whole 
colonies  under  the  supervision  of  governors. 

The  so-called  Gentiles  lived  in  a  freer  condition  than  the  Coloni. 
These  were  members  of  an  inferior  arm  of  the  military  service,  and 
were  distributed  in  numerous  detachments  over  the  ^^  est  umKr  the 
command  of  prefects.  The  Gentiles  i)robably  did  not  live  by  tillage, 
but  from  their  pay.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  somewhat  distin- 
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jjiii.-luil  Mvtioii  of  ;^m:inl>  also  l>nn-  tlic  ii:mic  «»f  (n-ntilos,  and  consisted 
niainlv,  «>r  exclusively,  of  (.u'rnian-. 

TIk'  L't<ti\  who,  ill  snnif  nicasiin-coiuhini'd  llic  luiictions  of  the  Coloni 
and  (irnlilcs,  I'MJoyi-il  inure  favnrahlc  conditions  than  cither.  They  owned 
their  farms,  paying-  nnt  to  no  one,  and,  snhject  only  to  the  emperor, 
retaint-«!  tht-ir  native  hiws.  The  »loniains  ocenpied  by  their  closcly-<  1ns- 
teml  iiinns  constituted  almost  little  German  States.  They  formed  dis- 
tinct divisions  of  the  army  under  their  own  commanders,  or  were  enrolled 
anion«;  the  jjuards.  There  were  twelve  such  Laetic  military  colonies, 
chieflv  on  the  (iallo-(Jerman  frontier — a  fact  that  proves  how  fully  the 
lioinans  trusted  them,  notwithstanding  their  occasional  encroachments 
and  relaj)S(s  into  thrir  old  rohher-ways. 

Akin  to  the  Laeti,  i)ut  even  more  independent,  were  those  tribes  who 
lived  entire  and  nnliroken  on  lionian  territory  and  nndcr  Roman  rule, 
but  in  eoiuformity  with  their  own  laws.  Of  this  class  were  the  Batavi, 
who  euven-d  the  frontiers  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  and  contributed 
auxiliaries  to  the  army.  In  the  course  of  time,  as  they  became  ever  more 
Romanized,  they  disappear  altogether  among  the  floods  of  newcomers. 
A  similar  fate  befell  the  Ubii,  who  were  settled  by  Augustus  on  the  left 
bank  «>f  the  Rhine  and  in  the  Eifel.  Of  the  Sigambri  and  Narisci,  who 
were  planted  by  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  banks  of  the  Doubs,  the  sole 
memorial  is  in  the  name  of  the  Nariscan  canton.  None  of  these  immi- 
grants could  withstand  the  influence  of  a  superior  civilization  and  an  old- 
estal)lislied  polity.  Of  the  other  peoples  who  came  later,  especially  in 
the  Fourth  Century,  considerable  fragments  still  remained  German, 
partly  because  they  lived  together  in  masses  ;  partly  because  the  Empire 
had  l<»st  something  of  its  assimilating  power;  partly  because  there  was 
no  Linger  time  left  for  it  to  denationalize  them. 

At  various  points  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Germans  had  seized 
the  land,  and  continued  to  hold  it,  after  victoriously  repelling  Roman 
assjiults,  under  imperial  supremacy.  The  wasted  province  of  Thrace  was 
settled  by  Probus  with  100,000  Bastarnae.  He  brought  also  Gepidae, 
Ostrogf»tlis,  and  Vandals  into  the  Empire.  AVlien  the  Vandals  remain- 
ing in  the  steppes  of  the  Maros  were  overthrown  by  the  Goths,  Con- 
stantine  I.  allowed  them  to  settle  in  the  depopidated  province  of  Pan- 
nonia.  Near  Nieopolis,  in  Moesia,  where  Mount  Haemus  slopes  to  the 
l>laiii,  the  Christianized  Goths  received  settlements,  in  answer  to  their 
pniyers,  from  Constantius.  Conquered  Alamanni  were  transferred  to 
homes  near  the  Po.  We  thus  see  that  Germans  were  to  be  found  every- 
where over  the  Empire,  but  most  thickly  nciu-  the  Rhine  and  Danube 
frontiers. 
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Next  to  agriculture  war  was  the  diief  oceuj)ali(iii  oi"  tlie.se  foreigners. 
The  reorganization  of  the  anny  by  Constantine  was  (»f  high  ini))(»rt  to 
them.  By  it  the  condition  of  the  men,  hut  especially  of  the  olliccrs,  was 
improved,  and  the  military  career  disassociated  from  the  eixil.  W'liilr  tin' 
latter  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  city  ai'istt«  rae\-,  the  annv 
became  ever  more  permeated  with  Gernians.  Jn  the  beginnintr  of  the 
Fifth  Century,  a  German  cohort  lay  in  garrison  even  in  Egypt.  X'olnntcer 
and  drafted  recruits  wen;  sometimes  incorj)orated  in  the  legions,  some- 
times formed  into  distinct  corps.  Two  German  auxiliary  regiments  raised 
Julian  to  the  purple.  Their  cry  is  significant :  "  Up,  soldiers,  foreign 
and  native,  do  not  desert  the  em]>eror."  Frankish  and  Alamamiian 
kings  reckoned  it  an  honor  to  hold  high  commands  in  the  Roman  army. 
German  adventurers  rose  to  positions  of  eminence,  as,  for  example,  the 
Frank,  Charietto,  who  from  a  robber  came  to  be  commander  of  the  army 
for  "  both  the  Germanics."  The  emperors  preferred  to  entrust  their  ])cr- 
sons  and  their  most  confidential  orders  to  these  fair-haired  foreigners. 
They  constituted  the  imperial  body-guard,  and  from  their  ranks  men 
were  often  selected  to  be  officers  of  the  line.  The  later  ^ve  come  down, 
the  more  regularly  do  we  find  the  commanders  of  the  life-guards  bearing 
German  names.  Their  brilliant  equipments  and  nodding  plumes  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  simple  son  of  the  forest,  and  constituted,  to  his  mind,  the 
most  attractive  of  all  garbs. 

We  find  Germans  engaged  also  in  the  civil  service,  in  the  administra- 
tion, in  diplomacy,  and  about  the  court.  Already,  in  Treves,  the  Emperor 
Constans  had  surrounded  himself  mainly  with  Germans.  Under  the 
Constantii,  Frankish  officers  enjoyed  a  predominant  influence ;  and 
the  Frank,  Nevitta,  was  named  as  Consul.  In  the  halls  of  Byzantium, 
Constantine  I.  set  up  the  statues  of  Gothic  kings  ;  and  marriages  between 
Germans  and  the  best  families  of  the  Empire  had  long  before  become  com- 
mon. Their  capacity  and  skill  made  them  privileged  members  of  society. 
It  was,  says  Ammianus  ill-naturedly,  as  if  the  Empire  rested  on  their 
shoulders  alone.  In  short,  Germans  were  to  be  found  in  every  grade 
of  society  and  in  every  calling — at  work  in  the  fields  in  the  gai'l)  of 
slaves,  or  as  free  peasants  in  the  bureaus,  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
as  warriors,  fighting  manfully  against  Germans,  Persians,  and  Moors. 

Although  the  Germans  as  a  whole  accommodated  themselves,  more  or 
less,  to  Roman  modes  of  living,  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  inthi- 
en(!es  of  civilization,  they  also  exercised  a  reci{)rocal  influence  upon 
Roman  life.  In  the  later  times  of  the  Empire  their  long  beards,  fair 
hair,  and  northern  fur-trimmings  beciune  quite  the  fashion.  The  army 
was  almost  transformed.     The  lono;    sword   of  the  Gerni:ui   anxiliaries 
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iMraiiU'  the  wraiM'ii  <•!'  llu-  Ic^Moiis,  llir  lulincls  wen-  (•(»vend  with  Indes, 
:m»l  fndii  tlir  iiii|Mii:il  niiiks  llicr»'  soimdctl  lortli  the  (Jcniiaii  war-sono; 
as   Iii.-tilv   as   fnnii   tlic   wcd^cd-lnriiicd   hattalioiis  opposed   to  them. 

\\"\l\\  minj,ded  l'eeliujis  ofeiivy  and  aversion,  <i(' (•ontemi)t  aiid  a(hnira- 
tinii,  Romans  and  provincials  pi/ed  at  those  stalwart  rolmst  fii^uros — of 
intn  ninstitntion — who  stalked  over  the  horder,  scantily  clad  in  coarse 
linen,  and  redi>lent  of  »jarlie  and  rancid  butter;  and  who  yet,  in  a  W(m- 
d»'rfullv  short  time,  learned  how  to  anoint  themselves  and  to  intrigue  as 
well  as  the  native  Romans,  and  often  even  better.  Jvome  trembled 
beti.re  th«-se  barbarians,  but  could  not  dispense  with  them;  while,  to 
them,  she  was  an  enchanted  palace  of  delights  which  ever  anew  drew 
them  to  itself  These  sons  of  the  forest  were  yet  to  be  Rome's  most 
danirerous  fxs.  S)  long  as  she  maintained  herself  in  undceayed  vigor, 
thev  were  proud  to  be  members  of  an  Empire  that  ruled  the  world. 
When  -he  lu'came  debilitated  so  that  she  could  no  longer  defend  her 
subjects  against  the  inrushing  floods  of  enemies,  then  the  feeling  of 
citi/eiiship  died  out  among  the  (jrcrmans  in  the  Empire,  and  in  its  place 
came  that  of  tribal  kinship  with  the  victorious  invaders.  In  other  w^ords, 
in  a  strong  state,  the  Germans  grew  to  be  good  citizens ;  in  one  going  to 
pieces  through  weakness,  they  constituted  a  dangerous  element  of  disinte- 
gration. 

At  the  chise  of  our  period,  in  the  time  of  Valentinian,  the  former 
appeared  to  be  Rome's  conditit)n.  The  Empire  was  armed  against  foes 
from  without,  and  law  w^as  all-powerful  from  within.  No  national  pecu- 
liarities could  long  withstand  the  a.ssimilating  influence  of  her  civilization. 
In  such  circumstances,  no  one  dreamed  that  the  Germans  ^vould  ever 
become  a  source  of  danger  to  the  permanence  of  her  Empire.  Nay,  a 
later  Christian  writer  says  :  "  Behold,  the  whole  race  of  man  has  fallen 
under  the  d( »minion  of  Romulus,  and  the  most  diverse  customs  and  tem- 
jx-raments  have  melted  into  uniformity."  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt 
but  that,  had  aflairs  kept  on  in  their  normal  course,  the  Eastern  and 
^^  »stern  secti(»ns  of  the  Emj)ire  would  have  maintained  themselves  in 
their  integrity,  each  developing  itself  in  the  way  proper  to  it,  Gaul 
probably  having  the  hegemony  of  the  West.  But  this  condition  was 
«lenied.  New  folk-waves  stormed  in,  and  the  ship  went  to  pieces  among 
the  breakers. 

While  the  Germans  who  had  left  their  homes  elbowed  their  w^ay  for- 
ward into  the  hurry  and  turmoil  of  the  world,  the  mass  of  the  people 
continue«!  to  live  in  their  native  forest-hamlets,  cultivatino;  their  indi- 
vulual  and  tribal  peculiarities.  To  this  we  have  the  testimony — preju- 
diced, it  must  be  allowed — of  Salvian,  who  (characterized  the  Goths  as 
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failliloss,  the  (J(|)i(l:i('  ;is  l)nit:il,  the  ^Vlainaniii  as  iiichriatc,  the  Franks  as 
false,  the  Saxons  as  cruel,  (lie  X'andals  as  e(t\var(lly.  In  all  of  tliein, 
however,  lu;  reeo_<;ni/.es  the  j)Ui-ily  and  fecundity  ul"  tjie  inarriaLic-hcd  as 
the  inviolate  foundation  of  (iennan  social  life.  History,  too,  indieat<'.s 
clear  distinctions  between  the  tribes,  showing-  ns,  ibr  example,  the  wild 
adventurous  Vandals  in  vivid  c()ntrast  with  the  pliant,  receptive,  and 
comparatively  polished   Burgundians. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  little  of  the  life  of  the  Germans   in   their 
honie-land.     We  are  better  informed  regarding  the  dwellers  on  the  iVon- 


FiG.  74. — Eoiiiaii  remains  in  the  forest  near  Kulbiiig.    About  2  miles  from  Lausen,  in  ri)iur 
Bavaria.     Length  of  the  ruin,  29  ft. ;  width,  12  ft.     (.\fter  Wiesend.) 

tier;  l)ut  what  we  know  of  them  cannot  be  applied,  without  <|ualitieati<>n, 
to  all  the  Germans,  for  the  borderers  lived  imder  strong  IJoman  intlu- 
cnces,  those  in  Dacia  and  in  the  Tithe-land,  indeed,  being  settled  in 
Roman  territory. 

In  this  way  is  the  fact  to  be  explained  that  tlu>  Alamanni  and  Goths 
lost  their  native  characteristics.  From  all  quarters  we  learn  that  the  old 
Alamanni  had  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Ausouius  sings  of  a  cajitive 
Swabian  maiden  : 

Transferred  to  Lallan  lilessings,  still  the  fair 
A  blue-eyed  German  smiles,  with  yellow  hair. 
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T.^-ilav,  oil  tlu-  niluT  haiiil,  tlic  pcoj.l.'  i.f  Wiirt.iulxrj::  ami  liadcn  are 
p-m-rally  dark,  tlic  cliildirn,  liowcvor,  still  showing  traces  of  the  early 
fainii-ss  of  thi-  race.  In  the  districts  conquered  or  gradually  settled  by 
the  (unnans,  n-nuiants  of  the  ohlcr  inhabitants  still  remained,  witii 
whom,  and  with  thoii.-ands  oi"  later  captives,  the  conquerors  amalgamated. 
Roman  viMas  and  larm-l)iiil<nngs  were  still  prominent  objects  (Fig.  74). 
Koman  traders  came  an»l  went,  while  the  Alamanniau  youth  returned 
home  with  stirring  reports  (if  tiie  busy  cities  on  the  outside.  Thus  Roman 
inthiriire  made  itself  felt  over  all  the  old  Tithe-land — in  husb:in(h-y, 
an-hitectnre,and  war.  (Cf.  Fig.  75.)  xVnmiianus  expressly  reports  that 
tile  lumses  lying  nearer  the  Empire  showed  the  Roman  style,  while  the 
more  nmiote  dwrllings  consisted  of  small,  Old  German,  wooden  huts. 

On  the  fertile  heights  of  the  Moselle,  at  the  junction  of  eight  military 
nuids,  lay  Treves,  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Centuries  the  capital  of  Gaul 
and  the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  West.  To  this  day  its  ruins — those 
of  the  imperial  palace,  the  Circus,  the  Porta  Nigra  (Plate  XVII. ),  the 
IJasilica,  and  the  Cathedral — are  mute  but  eloquent  witnesses  to  its  bygone 
.»iplendor.  All  the  elegance,  luxury  and  culture  of  the  South  found  ad- 
mission and  a  home  here;  already  by  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury there  were  Christian  churches  in  the  city.  Save  in  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, the  later  Roman  Empire,  with  all  its  wealth  of  resources  and 
costly  art  treasures,  comes  nowhere  else  so  vividly  before  us  as  here  on 
the  Moselle.  And  the  ^Moselle  flows  into  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Rhine 
stood  the  Prankish  warrior  looking  wistfully  across  toward  his  promised 
land.  Behind  him  lay  his  colorless,  every-day  life;  before  him,  go4d  and 
enjoyment ;  within,  a  heart  pulsing  with  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  daring. 

The  Danube,  like  the  Rhine,  was  fringed  with  a  rich  border  of  cities, 
every  one,  more  or  less,  a  centre  of  Roman  culture.  Beside  these  dwelt 
the  suscejjtible  many-tribed  race  of  the  Goths,  whose  relations  with  the 
Knq)ire  Ix-came  ever  closer.  For  the  Goth,  Constantinople  was  what 
Treves  was  for  the  Frank.  On  the  Bosporus,  Gothic  envoys  came  into 
the  presence  of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  decorated  the  foremost  of 
them  with  titles  and  honors,  so  that  not  a  few  forgot  to  return  to  their 
sterile  home.  A  part  of  this  people  lived  already  in  a  state  of  civiliza- 
tif.n  approaching  that  of  Roman  cities.  The  Gothic  Bible  of  Ulfilas, 
prepared  shortly  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  testifies  to  a  high  culture 
in  the  former  half  of  the  Fourth  Century,  while  the  Romance  speech  of 
the  A\':illachians  even  at  the  present  day  shows  how  firmly  Roman 
civilization  had  rooted  itself  in  these  regions.  But  culture  brought 
effeminacy.  When  Julian  was  counselled  to  attack  the  Goths,  he  replied 
that  he  would  seek  worthier  and  weightier  foes.     "The  Galatian  traders 
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are  quite  able  to  deal  witli  the  Goths,  who  are  sohl  hy  thtiii  everywhere 
as  slaves."  Roman  inllueiu-e,  the  ehaiige  to  fixed  scltleineiits,  the  sep- 
aration of  tribes,  party-spirit,  and  creeds,  all  ojk  rated  to  disintegrate  this 
once  adventnrons  race. 


Fig  75 -Chapel  of  liel.en,  ncai  lul.iUKen  -The  .truetuiL  it.dl  u  i=  elected  in  the  Middle 
Ages  but  the  boars'  heads  and  the  head  of  the  ox  built  in  the  wall  are  Koman  {suove- 
tauriUa):  the  human  figures,  however,  are  evidently  either  Toutonic  or  Celtic-more 
probably  the  latter,  since  the  name  Belsen  is  traceable  to  the  Celtic  goddess  Bel.ssuna. 
whose  name  occurs  on  many  inscriptions  and  is  translated  as  Minerva.  She  stood  in 
relation  to  Belen(us),  the  Celtic  Apollo,  who  was  often  worsl.ippod  at  hot  springs 
Near  this  spot  are  the  sulphur  springs  of  Sebastiansweiler.  Hardly  two  miles  d.stan 
is  the  village  Xeren,  probably  taking  its  name  from  Xaria,  a  Celtic  divinity  worshipped 
also  in  Switzerland.  These  facts  justify  the  conclusion  that  on  the  hill  ..f  Kelson  was 
once  a  seat  of  worship  for  the  Celts  and  for  the  Romans,  which  was  transformed  into 
a  Christian  church,  in  which  the  victorious  Cross  was  erected  above  the  symbols  ol  a 
heathen  faith. 


IGO 
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M..rii>v.r,  t;iitlirr  Kasl,  <.n  tlic  shnrcs  i.ftli.-  Hl:ick  Sea,  the  Germans 
«im«'  in  ntiitai-t  with  toiviirn  iiiHiuiu'is  in  surh  Hniirishinir  Ilclhnic  cities 
as  ('htTsont-sns  (S'hast<tj)(»l)  and  Olhia.  One  section  uf  them  eoakseed 
with  harharian  trihes  t»)  form  the  so-called  "Bosporic  kingdom,"  which 
comprise«!  half  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Cancasus  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  CJnlf  of  Kertch.  Verv  «piickly  Helleno-Koman 
cuhiire  asscrtecl  its  snpremacy  here. 

Tw..  things,  in  particnlar,  distingtiish  the  later  Germans,  especially 
the  Western,  from  those  (»f  Tacitns:  the  greater  jirevalence  of  fixed  set- 
tlements, and  the  development  of  monarchy.  This  institution,  which  was 
now  universal  among  the  Germans,  grew  up  from  various  roots,  which, 
however,  ireiieraily  met  in  the  hahits  of  the  peo})le  and  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. Men  realized,  instinctively,  in  the  intermingling  of  tribes,  and  in 
the  (H>nflictsand  jx-rils  inseiianible  from  their  wanderings,  how  essential  the 
kinudv  ]>ower  was  to  give  coherence  and  stability  to  a  people.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  see  how,  in  such  circumstances,  the  leader  in  war  or  migra- 
ti(m  developed  into  a  king.  That,  later,  kings  may  have  owed  their  ele- 
vation to  other  causes  has  been  already  indicated.  The  institution  was 
particularly  prevalent  among  the  tribes  along  the  Danube. 

l''rom  the  absence  of  natituial  or  even  tribal  unity,  and  the  group- 
ing of  the  people  into  little  kiu-eircles  or  clans,  it  followed  that  the  so- 
called  kings  were  really  only  kinglets  or  chiefs  with  reg-al  authority, 
ruling,  generally,  each  over  a  limited  district.  From  Ammianus  we  mfer 
that  there  were  at  least  eight  Alamannian  kings  at  one  time,  and  proba- 
bly more.  Sometimes  one  of  these  kings,  by  virtue  of  his  greater  power 
or  of  his  ]>ersonal  character,  rose  above  the  others.  A  long  war,  or 
other  s])eeial  circumstances,  might  give  such  a  man  authority  over  several 
districts  or  even  over  a  whole  peo])le,  in  which  latter  case  he  became  a 
real  monarch  like  ]\Iarbod  iii  earlier  times,  and 
later,  the  Ostroscoth  Hermanric.  But  such  things 
JL  ^    are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ( Fig.  76). 

[  ^  No  less  various  than  the  territorial  extent  of 

their  power  were  the  relations  in  which  the  kings 
\^-— --;;V/  stood  to   the   peo}>le.     On    the  whole,   however, 

I'...  -.•  n  1  .1  fri.a  their  power  tended  to  grow.  Most  commonlv 
deric.  (Sec  page  453.)  the  regal  authority  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
supreme  power  with  the  concurrence  and  co- 
operation of  the  people,  the  king  thus  rejiresenting  the  whole  people  and 
the  still  undev<'l<»ped  state.  He  was  leader  in  war,  president  in  the  folk- 
assemblies,  prc)tector  of  the  common  law;  he  issued  edicts,  and  sent  out 
and  received  aml)ass;ulors.     His  onlinarv  svml)ol  was  the  lance.     The 
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Frankish,  and  ]>robably  also  the  Alaiiianiiiaii,  kin<rs  wore  distiii<riii>lic(l 
hy  their  \uu^  W)\\\\\]x.  hair.  "^Fhe  OhI  (Jcniiaii  huitiiiajre  has  no  udr»!  to 
express  crown  or  (lladeni.  A  hand  of"  fidlowcrs  of"  hi^ih  i-aidv — in  I  lie  case 
ofChnodomar,  two  hnn(h*ed  in  nninlx-r — a;ave  protection  and  (ht^iiilv  to  his 
])erson,  as  well  as  force  to  his  orders.  The  peo]»lc  acknow  hdu-cd  liim  hy 
an  oath  ol'  fealty.  In  the  name  of"  the  peoph',  or  ah'cadv  perhaps  in  lliat 
of  the  kin<>;,  jnd^es  dispensed  justice,  and  bailiffs  executed  the  sentences. 
Among  the  Goths,  lian<ijing  was  the  usual  form  of  ca|)ital  i)unishment; 
whipping  was  inflicted  only  upon  the  enslaved.  Nobility  and  the  clan- 
system  gave  way  in  most  tribes  before  the  growing  })ower  of  the  king, 
but,  here  and  there,  these  continued  to  maintain  themselves,  as  among  the 
Saxons,  ]\Iarcomanni,  and  Alamanni,  among  whom  we  meet  with  kings,  a 
royal  kindred,  nobles,  and  the  people  or  commonalty. 

The  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  varied.  Among  the  Vandals  it 
was  strictly  hereditary  ;  while,  it  is  said,  the  Burgundian  kings  might 
lose  their  position  through  a  defeat  in  battle  or  a  bad  harvest.  The  con- 
currence of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  stronger  in  the  earlier  times, 
and  to  have  become  gradually  circumscribed  by  the  claim  of  a  single 
family  to  the  right  of  hereditary  succession.  As  a  rule,  the  nearest  male 
relative  of  the  last  king  was  elected,  provided  he  were  caj)able  as  a  com- 
mander and  nothing  valid  were  brought  against  him.  But  it  did  now 
and  then  occur  that  several  brothers  succeeded  simultaneously,  and  a  sort 
of  division  of  territory  found  place ;  this  was  a  near  approach  to  a 
divisible  hereditary  kingdom.  The  accession  of  one  having  no  legal 
claim  to  the  throne  was  sometimes  confirmed  by  the  symbolic  act  of 
raising  him  aloft  on  a  shield.  On  the  whole,  the  peculiar  conjunction  of 
the  hereditary  succession  with  the  right  of  popular  election  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  earlier  monarchy. 

Closely  associated  with  the  institution  of  monarchy  were  the  relations 
of  the  people  to  a  settled  mode  of  living.  The  history  of  these  ri'lati<»ns 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first  comprises  a  por- 
tion of  the  prehistoric  centuries,  during  whi<'h  the  earliest  inhabitant-  of 
N(  rth  Germany  seem  to  have  been,  in  a  certain  measure,  sedentary. 
'Vith  the  Cimbri  we  are  introduced  to  the  earliest  distinctly  recogni/.alile 
migrations.  These  continued  till  the  time  of  Julius  Gaesar  and  l>rongiit 
the  Germans  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  when  the  i)repondcrating 
military  power  of  Rome  compelled  a  halt  till  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Then  another  period  of  unrest  set  in,  occasionally  growing  in  intensity 
till  it  led  to  violent  disruptions  and  the  growth  of  the  tribal  system.  The 
strengthening  of  the  Empire  by  the  Illyrian  Caesars  imjioscd  another 
stay,  first  along  the  frontiers,  then  gradually  in  the  inland.     Suddenly 
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tl.r  lluii^  appraivl  an.l  -nvr  rise  t.»  the  tl.ird  great  forward  movement, 
un.l.r  wlii.li  tlie  \{uuvM\  VAn\nvv  sank  in  niin.s,  and  the  third  coloniza- 
tiun-period  developcl  its,.U— namc-ly,  that  of  the  fonnding  of  German 
national  states  within  K-mian  tcrritorv.  Kaeh  of  these  periods  is  dis- 
tingni^hed  hv  i-onstitnti<.nal  eharaeteristies.  The  earliest  movement 
rcshHl  on  thel.roa.l  mass  of  the  iVeemen  ;  the  second  saw  the  evolution 
,)f  |)<-ttv  iiK.nairhies;  the  third,  that  of  great  ones. 

With  the  growth  of  settled  iiahits  came  the  idea  of  private  property  in 
land,  originating  primarily  from  the  substitution  of  permanent  dwellings 
f(.r  transportal)le  ones.  The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  fenced  yard,  to  which 
the  .nii.-t  ption  of  private  ownership  was  soon  extended.  Settled  habits 
did  not  devclnp  themselves  among  all  tribes  at  the  same  time,  nor  in  the 
snne  wav.  Tlu'  Frisians  were  probably  the  first  to  attain  permanent 
settlements,  for,  from  the  time  of  Tacitus  down,  we  find  them  in  the 
same  district.  The  Saxons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  essentially  migratory, 
and  adhered  t(.  their  old  Germanic  customs.  Driven  from  Jutland  by 
thi'  Danes,  and  more  gradually  from  the  East  by  the  Slavs,  they  were 
still  able  to  si-nd  great  swarms  to  England,  as  well  as  the  Langobardi  to 
Italv  ;  not  the  less  they  maintained  their  natit)nal  characteristics — a  high 
regard  f  >r  capal)ility  for  self-defence,  the  prerogatives  of  the  nobility  and 
the  piwer  of  i)ublic  authority,  so  that  among  them  monarchy  was  either 
absent  or  held  a  comparatively  secondary  place.  A  half-nomadic  life  still 
j)revaile<l  over  the  more  fertile  tracts  in  the  wide  plains  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  Sudetic  and  Carpathian  ranges,  Avhich  accounts  for  the  ease 
with  which  the  Huns  made  their  advance.  All  these  peoples,  to  whom 
we  may  add  the  Thuringians  in  Middle  Germany,  were  but  little  affected 
by  Roman  cidture. 

It  was  otherwise,  as  already  indicated,  with  the  peoples  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  Among  them  the  Salic  Franks  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni  on  the  Middle  Danube  were 
the  first  to  develop  settled  habits.  To  the  movements  of  the  other  bor- 
tlerers  a  bound  was  set  by  the  iron  girdle  with  which  Rome  had  environed 
herself,  so  that  they  also  accommodated  themselves  to  a  fixed  mode  of 
living  in  their  respective  districts.  The  land  may  have  been  partly 
]irivate  property,  partly  owned  by  clans  or  connnunities,  partly  public 
domains.  That  reverent  appreciation  of  husbandry  as  a  calling,  and 
that  piety  f()r  the  soil  that  nourished  them,  which  later  characterized  the 
German  peasants,  had  not  yet  developed  themselves.  Not  rarely  the 
ma.ster  left  his  acres  to  be  tilled  by  women  and  slaves,  while  he  himself 
lay  listless  on  his  bear-hide  or  sallied  forth  to  the  hunt  or  foray.  Men 
cultivated  only  as  much  as  sufficed  their  bare  necessities.     When  a  dis- 
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trict  became  tliickly  jK'opled,  they  had  either  to  elear  aii«l  j)l<niw;li  mure 
extensively,  or  to  have  recourse  to  some  other  means  ot'seciirin«:  :i  livin^r. 
This  might  be  through  some  handicraft,  or  by  sending  ii»rth  the  ever- 
willing  youth  on  ])lun(lering  expeditions  into  the  enemies'  land,  or  a  j)or(ion 
might  set  out  with  family  and  goods  in  search  of"  new  fields.  More  and 
more,  however,  the  Germans  ten.ded  to  become  husbandmen,  and  primi- 
tive tillage  duly  gave  way  to  the  three-field  or  rotation  system.  The 
village  arable  lands  were  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  alter- 
nately was,  as  a  rule,  sown  with  winter-  and  sunnner-grain,  and,  in  the 
third  year  left  fallow.  Every  villager  had  his  share  in  eacli  of  these 
three  divisions — /.  c,  his  hide  of  land — together  with  a  right  of  pastur- 
age in  the  common  uncultivated  forest-  and  meadow-land.  In  s(tme  d'\<- 
tricts  villages  were  frequent;  in  others,  tiie  habitations  were  few  in  num- 
ber and  were  isolated.  The  villages  were  subject  to  conununal  reguhition 
and  were  not  private  property.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scattered  or  iso- 
lated farms  were  free  from  communal  control. 

Forest  and  waste  lands  still  predominated,  and  the  arable  lands  were 
not  always  cultivated  on  a  regular  system.  Various  sorts  of  grain 
alternated  with  grass  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  pasturage  was 
often  largely  preponderant.  Cattle  and  wild  game  were  abundant,  and 
generally  of  more  account  than  crops.  Among  the  Goths,  husbandry 
was  early  the  principal  occupation.  The  ox  threshed  the  corn  by 
treading  it;  while  the  ass  turned  the  millstone  that  ground  it  to 
meal.^ 

Barley  and  oats  were  the  staple  grains,  but  wheat  was  also  cultivated, 
as  well  as  turnips,  peas,  beans,  and  lentils.  Rye  and  spelt  become 
apparent  later.  The  Romans  introduced  the  vine.  Carefully  cultivated 
gardens  did  not  yet  exist,  or,  at  most,  only  as  survivals  in  the  Titiie-land 
and  Dacia.     The  Goths  had  words  for  the  vegetable  garden  and  gardener, 

*  This  may  have  been  true  of  the  Goths  after  they  came  under  Roman  intUieuce,  but  it 
was  not  so  in  Northern  Europe.  There  the  corn  was  ground  in  hand-mills  or  "querns." 
There  they  occur  everywhere,  and  the  museums  are  overstocked  with  them.  I  have  come 
upon  them  lying  in  the  barnyards  of  old  cultivated  farms  in  Scotland,  and,  even  to  this 
day,  they  are  still  in  use  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands  ofi'  the  coast,  where  there  is  not 
crop  enough  to  maintain  a  mill.  The  quern  con.sisted  of  two  circular  stones,  about  18  inches 
in  diameter.  The  lower  was  flat  underneath  so  as  to  sit  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  convex 
above.  The  upper  one  was  saucer-shaped,  concave  on  the  under  side  so  as  to  fit  on  to  the 
lower  stone,  and  convex  above,  with  a  hole  at  the  apex  to  admit  the  grain,  and  one  or  more 
smaller  holes  on  the  side  for  the  stick  or  handle  that  turned  it.  Two  women  standing  oiipo- 
site  each  other  worked  the  mill.  The  one  caught  thi^  handle  when  farthest  from  iier  antl 
pulled  it  to  herself;  then  the  other  seized  it  and  pulled  it  to  herself;  and  thus  the  mill  went 
on  without  stop,  a  child  feeding  the  grain. 

According  to  some  authorities  asses  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  known  in  Nt)rtli  (ier- 
many,  and  probably  not  in  Middle  Germany,  at  this  early  period. — Tb. 
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Imt  ii«>iu'  t!.i-  |»lf:i>iin-<r:inlrii.  In  the  \vo.k1>  wen-  ju'iirs,  apjjlcs,  hwch- 
mits,  l>I:ickUTrirs,  niitl  >iiiiil:ir  \\il<l  t'iiiit,<. 

A^ufiatul  with  :ti:riciiltiirc  was  tlu-  rcarin«;  of  cattk-,  often  on  a  lar^a' 
H-.ilr.  This  is  |>ro\rtl  l.y  the  iinnilxT  of  cattU'  carriod  otf  as  booty  l)y 
thi"  Rinnans,  or  <l«inainlc»l  as  triluitc.  In  (iothic  the  same  word  stands 
ft.r  catth-,  i)ro|H'rty,  and  money.  The  ox  was  in  universal  u^c,  and  was 
of  nuieh  vahie  f  »r  the  sustenance  of  man,  for  field-work  and  draught. 
Tlie  Aiamannian  cattle  were  renowned  for  centuries,  and  frequently  pur- 
chasinl  for  export.  Hoi-ses,  too,  were  bred  extensively,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  their  use  in  war.  The  Emperor  Probus  mounted  his  eav- 
alrv  on  horses  of  (Jerman  blood.  The  hosts  of  the  Vandals  consisted 
almost  exelusivelv  of  cavalry.  Sheep  and  swine  were  often  in  greater 
numbers  than  horses  or  oxen.  Probus  had  already  exacted  a  tribute  of 
sheep  as  Well  as  cows.  The  swine  fed  chiefly  on  acorns.  Goats  and 
fowl. — i:vv>v,  hens,  ducks,  pigeons,  cranes,  swans — were  plentiful.  Flesh, 
even  that  of  the  horse,  was  eaten,  and  washed  down  with  beer  or  mead, 
which  beverages  did  not  always  please  the  daintier  palates  of  the  later 
times;  hence,  wine  was  here  and  there  tobe  seen.  The  chase  yielded 
deer,  hares,  buffaloes,  boars,  bears,  mountain-hens,  and  the  like.  The 
wild  bees  furnished  a  table  delicacy  and  material  for  mead,  and  men  soon 
beg:m  to  hive  an<l  care  for  them.  Carp  and  pike  were  abundant  in  the 
Danube,  and  salmon  in  the  Rhine,  while  the  brooks  were  stocked  with 
trout,  (ierman  11  sh  used  to  be  sent  to  Ravenna,  for  the  table  of  Theo- 
«loric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths. 

Not  only  did  an  extension  of  husbandry  and  its  attendant  conditions 
folhtw  on  the  assmnption  of  settled  habits,  but  also  a  great  reformation  in 
the  style  (»f  house-building.  The  old  German  house  was  gradually  trans- 
formed and  made  more  habitable,  in  accordance  with  the  needs  and 
customs  of  the  various  tribes,  the  following  styles  developing  them- 
selves: the  Prankish,  Upper  German,  the  Saxon,  the  Friesian,  and  the 
Xortlicrn.  Remains,  too,  of  the  Old  Gothic  or  Vandal  style  are  discerni- 
i)le.  The  Prankish  farm-houses  are  of  extended  projwrtions,  a  circle  of 
outbuildings  sm-rounding  the  roomy,  well-lighted  family-house.  It  w'as 
otherwise  with  the  Saxon.  Here  everything  was  concentrated  under  one 
roof,  and  arranged  so  as  to  constitute  an  easily-supervised,  closely-com- 
pact<'d  household.  The  difference  in  climate  between  South  and  Middle 
Germany  and  the  North  largely  accounts  for  the  difference  in  styles.  In 
the  times  of  which  we  write,  the  houses  were  still  extremely  primitive. 
Prom  the  Life  of  St.  Severinus,  compiled  in  the  Fifth  Century,  we  learn 
tliat  the  hut  in  which  he  dwelt  was  so  low^-roofed,  that  Odoacer,  a  tall, 
lank  man,  had  to  stoop  so  as  not  to  strike  the  roof  with  his  head.     The 
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church  consecrated  by  tho  saint  near  Passau,  was  a  sli<^ht,  wooden  struct- 
ure, set  on  fork-shaped  piles  to  protect  it  against  floods.  'J'jic  homes  of 
the  Goths  were  constructed  of  beams  and  boarding,  with  gables;  they 
also  dwelt  in  tents.^  Even  the  Gothic  churcii,  about  the  \{'\\v  :}72, 
appears  to  have  been  a  tent-like  structure.  The  home  was  geiiciallv  sur- 
rounded by  a  hedge  or  by  a  fence  of  stone  or  wood.  To  a  \vin(low  the 
Goths  gave  the  expressive  name  of  "  Eye-door." 

ToAvns  were  still  foreign  to  the  Germans,  to  whom  their  elose-|)ack('d 
house-masses,  narrow  streets,  and  high  walls  suggested  ])risoiis  or  ceme- 
teries. The  cities  of  the  countries  gradually  occupied  by  them  fell  to 
ruins,  while  those  which  they  stormed  and  ])limdered  had  bitter  experi- 
ence of  their  wanton  love  for  destruction.  Only  among  the  strongly 
Romanized  Goths  do  mc  find,  in  addition  to  villages  and  single  farm- 
houses, such  walled  places  (banrgs  or  burghs),  })ut  the  village  was  ever 
the  normal  German  home. 

Still  greater  was  the  change  which  the  Germans  of  this  j»  riod  expe- 
rienced in  the  field  of  industry  and  in  certain  outward  forms  of  living. 
The  Romano-German  culture-period  came  to  an  end,  and  in  its  place 
set  in  a  ]>urely  German  period — especially  among  the  Alamanni  and 
Franks.  This  may  probably  be  best  distinguished  as  the  enltnre- 
period  of  the  Great  Migrations.  It  reached  its  highest  ])oint  under 
the  IMerovingian  dynasty,  to  be  in  turn  superseded  by  the  i-enaissance  in 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  We  shall  later  examine  it  in  detail ;  here 
w^e  indicate  only  a  few  distinctive  features. 

It  is  an  Age  of  Iron,  in  which  Roman  influence  is  not  ])rominent. 
No  filagree- work  shows  itself;  in  its  place  we  have  beads  and  the  like. 
The  style  of  ornamentation  is  peculiar,  and  is  best  seen  in  the  now  broad 
and  flat,  now  round  fibula — a  fantastic  plaited  band  adorned  with  heads 
of  animals,  commonly  birds,  horses  or  men.  This  ornament  was  nuich 
affected,  plated  with  silver  or  gold,  and  set  with  stones,  pearls,  or  paste 
(Plate  XVIII.'). 

'  It  is  not  unworthy  of  note  that  the  Old  German  house  was  not  without  rolationshi]!  to 
those  of  other  lands.  Thus  the  East  German  touched  in  many  jioints  of  its  style  the  old 
(xreek  house:  the  Saxon,  the  Italian;  the  Upper  German,  the  old  Slavonic,  and.  pnil)al>Iy, 
the  old  Celtic. 

'^Explanation  of  Plate  XVIII. 
Period  of  the  Great  Migrations. — Ornaments  and  jcweliy. 

1.  Silver  brooch,  §  original  size.  Gilded  except  the  narrow  zig-zag  strips,  and  the  heads 
of  (he  animals  on  the  under-side  of  the  bow.  From  the  graves  of  Nordendorf.  .'Munich, 
Antifjuarium. 

2.  Silver  brooch.     From  the  graves  near  Diirkheim,  Ivliine  Palatinate. 

3.  Bronze  brooch.  Found  in  the  graves  (made  of  flagstones)  near  Nierstein.  Maycnce, 
Museum. 
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Two  K-atliiij;  tonus  «.1"  swoid  iipjic:!!-,  ossontially  (littercnt  from  the 
(.jirlitT— iKinu'ly,  the  loii^'  swor.l  or  siKitlia,  and  lli«'  short  sword— sax  or 
wramasax.  Tlic  hitter — at  first  the  iiK.re  eoininon — had  a  oue-edovd, 
strai^dit    lihuh',   was  of  eonsich-rahle  weio;ht,  and    fornihhible    either  as 

•I.  SilvtT  tir.MK-li.  TliL-  nriiaiiuiital  inner  sikuis  rictily  gilded.  The  strips  r.n  the  edges, 
in  the  middle  of  tlio  l)(»\v.  and  t.ii  ttie  silver  heads  of  animals,  contain  enamelled  zig-zag 
det-onition.  The  how  and  the  eyes  of  the  animals  were  set  with  garnets.  From  the  graves 
of  Nonlendorf.     .\ngsl>iirg,  Maximilian  Museum. 

r».  Huekle  of  silvered  hron/.c.     From  the  Frankish  graves  near  Lyons. 

fi.  Belt  buekle  of  silvered  bronze:  J  original  size.  The  sunken  surface  in  the  middle  is 
set  with  red  gla.ss  paste;  traces  of  gilding  on  the  edges  and  on  the  hook  proper.  The  knol) 
at  tin-  liottom,  and  the  two  hirds'  heads  adjacent  were  inlaid  with  red  glass.  The  lower  end 
of  the  hook,  which  extends  over  the  central  piece,  is  made  in  the  form  of  the  head  of  a  bird, 
with  oye.s  of  blue  glass.  This  remarkable  object  is  said  to  have  come  from  Italy ;  in  that 
ca.«*,  it  is  a  survival  of  the  period  of  the  Goths  or  Langol)ardi.     Carlsruhe. 

7.  Iron  belt  buckle:  1  original  size,  with  siher  incru.station.  Tlie  broad  disk  above 
the  h.K)k  alone  shows  traces  of  inlaid  bronze.  The  round  rivet  bosses  are  of  bronze.  From 
the  Fninkish  graves  at  Worms.     Mayence,  Museum. 

H.  Ornate  strap-mounting  of  bronze:  {^  original  size.  From  the  grave-mounds  of 
Wies«-nthal,  in  IJaden.     C^rlsruhc,  Museum. 

9.  Bronze  buckle,  decorated  with  animal  figures.  From  the  Burgundiaii  graves  near 
Echadans.  Pays  de  Vaud,  Switzerland. 

10.  Bronze  buckle,  decorated  with  animals'  heads  and  twists.  From  the  Alamanniau 
graves  near  Neftenbach,  Canton  Zürich. 

11.  Belt  mounting  of  iron.  In  the  serpent-like  figures  interlocked  in  tlie  centre,  the 
bounding  lines,  the  claws,  and  the  circular  eyes  are  of  inlaid  bronze,  while  the  remaining 
ornamentation  is  of  silver  inlaid.     From  the  Frankish  graves  at  Treves.     Treves,  Museum. 

12.  Round  iron  ornament,  inlaid  with  bronze  and  silver.  Found  in  Bavaria.  Munich, 
National  Museum. 

13.  Strap  mounting  of  gilded  bronze  :  ä  original  size.  From  the  graves  at  Heideslieim. 
Mayence.  Museum. 

1-1.  Bronze  mounting  for  the  end  of  a  belt :  i  original  size.  From  a  Frankish  grave 
between  Kostheim  and  Castel.     Mayence,  Museum. 

15.  Ornamental  disk:  i  original  size.  From  the  graves  near  Nordendorf.  Munich, 
Antiquarium. 

16.  Ornamental  disk  of  silvered  bronze:  about  i  original  size.  From  the  graves  near 
Nierstein.     Mayence.  Museum. 

17.  Ornamental  disk  of  bronze:  i  original  size.  The  disk  and  its  enclosing  ring  arc 
attached  to  a  strip  of  bronze,  by  which  it  was  probably  once  fastened  to  a  belt  or  some 
other  object.  In  the  disk  itself  a  very  rude  representation  of  a  human  figure.  Found  in 
the  graves  near  Krailsheim  in  Frankish  territory.     In  private  possession. 

18.  Gold  disk:  }  original  size:  decorated  with  silver  studs,  filagree  work,  and  red  glass 
paste.     From  the  graves  near  Oberflacht.     Stuttgart. 

10.  «ornamental  brooch  of  silver:  %  original  size.  In  the  band  encircling  the  central 
boss  are  twelve  red  glass  beads  regularly  varied  by  four  green  beads.  The  eight  radiating 
bars  contain  pieces  of  red  glass,  while  the  quadangular  spaces  between  them  arc  filled  with 
green  glass.  Of  the  four  circular  spaces  only  two  now  retain  their  glass  filling,  and  these 
are  red  (above)  and  blue  (below).  The  silver  disk,  which  forms  the  upper  surface  of  the 
fibula,  or  brooch,  is  rivetted  to  a  bronze  plate  by  means  of  bronze  nails  with  silver  heads; 
to  this  plate  the  pin  proper  is  attached.  Between  these  plates  is  a  thin  piece  of  sheet  gold, 
with  a  rosette-shaped  outline  matching  the  enclosing  pieces.  Found  in  the  graves  of  Odratz- 
heim,  near  Strasburg.    Strasburg. 

20.  Gold  pendent  ornament:  original  size.     In  the  centre  a  fantastic  animal,  with 
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a  cutting'  or  tliruslino'  iniplciucnt,  or  as  a  missile.  'I'lic  loiiu' .-word  .-ccnis 
now  to  have  htrii  shaped  soincwlial  alter  tlic  later  lenioiKirv  weapon,  Imt 
was  lon<jjer  and  broader.  It  was  two-ed^cd  and  n-enerallv  ])i-ovided  with 
a  guard-rod.  Ricli  warrioi's  carried  hotli  weapons.  TIhv  attack««!  with 
the  long-  sword,  but  when  it  came  to  close  cpiarters  used  the  scraniasax. 
Besides  the  swords,  the  battle-axe  is  ■worthy  of  attention  (Plate  XIX.'). 

twisted  filagree  work  filling  the  free  spaces.  In  the  nine  holes  in  the  liri.sses  were  once 
colored  glass  heads  or  jewels.     Found  near  Wieshaden.     Wieshadcn,  Miiseiini. 

21.  Belt  pendant  of  lironze.     Munich. 

22.  Belt  pendant,  complete :  ^^  original  size.  The  short  hronzc  rods  in  the  chains  are 
attached  to  each  other  hy  iron  rings  set  in  bronze  knobs,  which  are  ornamented  by  con- 
centric circles.  The  chains  are  of  difierent  lengths,  whicli  regularly  increase.  Tlic  central 
chain  branches  into  two  parts,  which  are  liung  to  a  large  bronze  ring;  at  one  extremity — 
as  at  the  ends  of  the  other  chains — a  Roman  coin  is  attaclied  ;  at  the  other  extremitj'  a  flat 
disk  ornamented  on  both  sides,  and  taken  from  the  crown  of  a  pair  of  antlers.  The  coins 
are  for  the  most  part  badly  corroded,  but  appear  to  be  those  of  Constantine  the  Great :  one 
has  on  the  obverse  the  well-known  Soli  invicto  Comiti,  Constans,  Valens,  and  Mag- 
NENTius;  reverse,  Gloria  Eomanoeum.     Found  in  the  graves  at  Oberholm. 

23.  Belt  pendant  of  bronze. 

24.  Bronze  ear-ring,  with  ])endant  of  white  copper:  original  size.  From  the  graves  of 
Grosswinteruheim.     Mayence,  Museum. 

25.  Golden  finger-ring:  original  size,  side  view.  In  the  centre  of  the  disk  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  and  shoulder  of  a  barbarian,  and  on  the  four  adjacent  fields  the 
figures  of  serpents.  Inlaid  with  dark-l)lue  enamel.  Found  in  Mayence.  In  private 
possession. 

26.  Iron  horse-bit:  length,  11§  in.  From  a  Frankish  grave  at  Ileidesheim,  near  Mayence. 

27.  Bronze  hairpin:  s  original  size.  Of  the  Merovingian  period.  From  the  Alaman- 
nian  graves  in  Sigmaringen. 

28.  Upper  side  of  a  comb,  made  of  bone:  ^  original  size.  From  the  graves  at  Norden- 
dorf.     Munich,  Antiquarium. 

Nos.  1-5,  9-12  are  from  Lindenschmit. 

•  Explanation  of  Plate  XIX. 
Period  of  the  Great  Migrations. — Weapons. 

1.  Scramasax.     Munich. 

2.  Knife  with  horn  handle.     Munich. 

3.  Scramasax.     Munich. 

4.  Knife  resembling  a  scramasax.     Munich. 

5.  Knife.     Munich. 

6.  Part  of  an  iron  spear;  length,  39  in.     From  the  graves  near  Selzen. 

7.  Part  of  an  iron  spear ;  length,  15  in.     From  the  graves  near  Oestrich  in  Rheingau. 

8.  Part  of  an  iron  spear  ;  length,  20g  in.     From  the  graves  near  Darmstadt. 

9.  Head  of  a  lance  with  part  of  the  shaft.     Munich. 

10.  Head  of  a  lance. 

11.  Framea,  or  Germanic  javelin. 

12.  Spatha;  knob  at  the  end,  and  rim  of  handle  of  bronze.     Stuttgart.  Museum. 

13.  Spatha;  entire  handle  of  bone.     Katisbon,  Museum. 

14.  15.  Scramasax  ;  front  and  side  view.  The  blade  is  decorated  with  a  strip  of  engraved 
ornament,  now,  however,  corroded.  Of  the  sheath,  only  the  mountings,  consi.'^ting  of  three 
ribbed  bands  of  sheet-bronze,  equal  in  length.  Found  in  a  "Totenbaum."  from  the  graves 
near  Oberflacht.     Stuttgart,  Museum. 

16.  Scramasax.     From  the  graves  at  Oberholm.     Mayence,  Museum. 
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lli'Iincts  atv  rare.  KitliiT  tlio  head  was  k'it  haiv,  or  it  was  protected 
l)v  a  caj)  of  leatlier  or  hide.  Everyone  carried  a  shield.  This  was 
c«>iniu<»idv  round,  and  of  wood  covered  with  k-ather  or  skin,  with  an  iron 
Ix.ss  in  the  niiddk'.  Besides  sword  and  shiekl,  the  fully-armed  soldier 
carried  coniinonly  a  lance,  hattle-axe,  and  steel  for  striking  fire. 

I'cculiailv  characteristic  of  the  period  of  the  Great  Migrations  are 
huckles  with  decorated  straji-tongues.  The  straps  hanging  downward 
were  j^rovided  with  silver-plated  iron  binding,  with,  not  seldom,  a  solar 
disk  in  the  niidtHc,  surrounded  by  a  plaited  band. 

Whence  the  (Jcrnian  style  of  working  in  iron  took  its  origin  has  not 
been  clearlv  ascertained.  Most  probably  it  was  borrowed  from  Byzan- 
tium, but  modified  and  developed.  No  German  people  fell  so  completely 
under  fiovign  influence  as  did  the  gifted  Goths  under  that  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire.  Their  speech  has  the  richest  vocabulary  of  words  expres- 
sive of  workmen,  their  callings,  and  implements.  We  have  in  it  the  car- 
penter, the  smith,  the  fisherman,  the  potter,  the  fuller,  and  the  axe,  the 
net,  the  pot,  the  needle,  etc.  Besides  these,  we  have  the  tax-collector, 
the  money-changer,  the  usurer,  the  horn-blower,  surgeon,  scribe,  teacher, 
and  scholar.  By  the  Goths  the  new  culture  was  furthered  and  propagated, 
especially  throughout  the  great  empire  of  the  now  semi-Germanized 
Huns.  Its  products  clearly  presuppose  skilful  craftsmen  and  a  well- 
ad\anced  style  of  workmanship,  side  by  side  with  which  there  went  out, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  improvement  in  the  practice  of  husbandry. 

The  changed  modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead  strike  our  attention  still 
more  forcibly  than  do  swords  and  ornaments  (Figs.  77,  78).  In  place  of 
cremation  there  came  interment,  and  in  place  of  urn-burial-places,  grave- 

17.  Sheath  of  a  scrainasax ;  wood  covered  with  leather;  at  the  end  the  edges  are  kept 
in  place  by  a  strip  of  sheet-bronze,  fastened  by  four  stout  bronze  nails.  From  the  graves  of 
Sprendlingen. 

18.  Seramasax,  to  which  belonged  No.  17. 

19.  Franciska.     Munich. 

20.  Franciska.     Munich. 

21.  Battle-axe.     Munich. 

22.  Shield-boss.     Munich. 

2.3.  Shield-boss.     From  the  graves  at  Sendling  (near  Munich).     Mayence,  Museum. 
24.  Shield-boss.     From  the  graves  near  Flomborn,  Ehine  Hesse.     Mayence,  Museum. 
2.5.  Shield-boss.     From  the  graves  at  Bierstadt,  near  Wiesbaden.     Wiesbaden,  Museum. 

26.  Shield-boss;  greatest  diameter,  SJ  in.     Frankish  graves  at  Heidesheim. 

27.  Shield-boss.     From  near  Mayence. 

28.  Shicld-bos.s,  with  iron  bar  forming  part  of  the  frame  of  the  shield ;  traces  of  the 
wooden  .sheathing.     From  the  graves  near  Darmstadt.     Mayence,  Museum. 

29.  Under  surface  of  shield-boss,  and  frame  as  in  No.  28;  diameter  1^  in.  From  the 
Frankish  graves  near  Darmstadt. 

30.  Part  of  frame  of  .shield.     Munich. 
Nos.  12-17,  23-27  from  Lindenschmit. 
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rows  {Reihengräber),  -whose  name  has  even  Itccn  <rivrii  id  the  wlioh-  |»iTi(Ml. 
These  consist  of  graves  arranged  side  hy  side  or  in  chci-kcr  I'orni,  as  Ave 
see  them  in  the  bnrial-gntnnds  of  «»nr  own  day.     'IMk-c  '•  luihcngriiber " 


Fig.  77.-From  the  graves  of  Oberflacht.  Simple  hiuiul  tivi-  v"  r..Uül.aum ' 
^.losed.— Coffin  enclosed  in  oaken  planks,  with  a  chest  containin};  offerings 
(.Tahresb.  d.  wiirtt.  Altertums- Vereins.) 

varv  much  in  extent.  One  near  Fridolting  on  the  Salzaeh 
reckoned  to  contain  from  3000  to  4000  h.-dies,  disposed  in  sevf 
one  over  the  other,  and  indicating  a  toh'raltly  hn-gc  .<ettl(in.nt 
men  were  laid  to  rest  fully  equipped  wilh  thiir  weapons;  en> 
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open  and 
the  dead. 


a<  lu'cn 
1  hiytTs, 
'he  iree- 
v(\  per- 
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H.Ms,  withunt   utaiM.ns,  an.l  with   little  r.-nnl   t..  ..nl<T.     Tiie  sUcIetons 
aiv  iiuH-li  thr  sanu'  si/i-  as  tli..H'  of  tli.-  i)iv<(iit  day. 

Tiu-iirwultiiiT  appears  to  liasv  spread  l.iK  slowly  IVoni  the  South  and 


Fig.  78.— Grave  composed  of  flagstones.  In  the  Heiierfeld  in  Rhine  Hesse. — Stone  grave 
in  the  cemetery  of  Bel-Air,  in  Switzerland.— Burial  without  coffin  ;  cemetery  at  Selzen. 
(.\fter  Linden.schmit.) 

Soutliwest  toward  the  Nortii.  When  tlie  above-mentioned  graves  were 
custoniarv  among  the  .Mainanni  and  Franks,  the  Saxons  of  modern 
Hanover  continued  to  de])osit  the  remains  of  their  dead  in  urns,  and  this 
custom  passed  from  the  Elbe  and  Weser  to  England  and  other  lands. 
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Settled  liabits  liad  j)n)iH(>t('<l  intercourse  and  trallic,  whidi  omr  niun- 
sank  muler  the  waves  of  tlu"  iui<:;rati(ms.  Tlic  Idiij;  cnntiinianrf  in  tli«- 
practice  of  mere  barter, and  the  want  oi"  a  national  cnrrcncv,  o|»crale<l  to 
limit  commercial  relations.  Neither  before,  nor  durint:,  their  mi^rnitions 
had  the  (Jermans  a  coinage  of  their  own  nor  a  system  of  nioncv-rcckon- 
ing.     These  they  learned  from  the  peoples  they  con(iU(icd. 

The  primitive  German  tongue  apjjcars  to  have  had  mo  diah-cts. 
Early,  however,  the  North-  and  West-Germans — the  Goths — seem  to 
have  be(!ome  diiierentiated  in  speech  from  the  Sontli-  and  Kast-(Jcrmans. 
In  Tondern  near  Schleswig  a  golden  drinking  liorn,  j>robabIv  of  the 
Fourth  or  Fifth  Century,  was  found,  bearing  an  ins(  ii|)tioii  whirii  jioints 
to  a  Northern  speech-grouj),  more  ])rimitive  than  the  Gothic  (i''ig.  70). 


,^i-'^^i).'^^^^\  ^^-^ 


Fid.  70.— Golden  drinking  horns,  found  in  Schleswig.     Around  the  mouth  of  Uu-    lowor 
horn  is  an  inscription  in  Runes. 

This  latter,  by  the  time  of  Tllßlas,  is  a  distincl  dialect,  more  cl..sely 
related  with  the  Northern.  By  help  of  it  and  other  aids,  we  can  occa- 
sionally trace  gradual  develojmient.  Among  the  jx-oplcs  of  Germany 
proper,  there  were,  before  the  migrations,  very  sliglil  shad(>s  of  dialectic 
difierence.  Among  the  Franks  the  long  c  N\as  more  prevalent 
(Segimer);  among  the  Alamanni  the  a  (Chnodonu/r).  Still,  there  must 
have  been  already  differences,  forth(>  later  dialecl-grou]is  coi  rr-poml  with 
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tlic  lril)al  l)nmi(l:irirs.  Tlir  liinii  <>f  Laiifrtrscliiihitiif/  (prof^rcssioii  of 
,„,,t,.s — tlu'  j)riiu-ij)l(S  of  which  iirc  fn-nmlatcd  in  what  is  known  as 
"(ii-imin's  l/iw")  peculiar  to   the   Iliuh  (Jcrnians  could  not,  in  any  case, 
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Fro.  80— Runic  Alphaln^ts.  I.  Oldest  Eunic  alphabets  (the  first,  that  of  the  Vadstena  brac- 
teat  ;  also  that  njioii  the  Charnay  buckle).  II.  Later  Norse  Runes.  III.  Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet  on  the  Thames  knife. 
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have  como  into  operation  before  the  Sixth  Century.  In  consecjuenet'  of 
this  law,  tlie  Gernianie  kuif^uai^c  beeanie  split  up  int<»  three  groups — 
Low,  Middle,  and  High  German.  Of  these,  the  Middle  and  Iliirli 
German  eonstitute  one  grouj)  as  opjxtscd  tn  liow  (Jcrnian,  or  I'lail- 
deutseh.     The  Old  High  German  re])r('scnts  (he  earliest  >tage. 

A  peculiar  style  of  writing  also  develojud  itself,  that  of  the  {Junes. 
The  Latin  alphabet  was  taken  as  the  basis,  and  modified  aceoidinL-^  to  need, 
new  characters  being  devised  to  represent  sounds  wanting  in  Latin.  The 
older  the  writing,  the  closer  does  it  stand  to  the  Latin  al])hal)et.  'i'he 
material  on  wiiieh  the  characters  were  traced  inaiulv  eontrojled  their 
form.  This  was  commonly  wood,  and  on  it  the  characters  were  cut  <»r 
scratched.  The  wo()d-til)re  necessitated  two  things  :  first,  that  the  letters 
must  be  of  the  same  height;  next,  that  the  main  stroke  (Sfnh)  must  be 
})erpendicular.  Curved  lines  were  difficult  to  make  and  were,  there- 
fore, changed  to  angular.  Horizontal  lines  were  changed  to  obli(pie  and 
were  shortened.  It  was  said  that  Odin  introduced  the  Runic  characters 
into  Scandinavia.  With  peculiar  modifications  the  Old  German  I\unie 
al])habet  was  the  same  for  all  the  tribes  from  the  farthest  north  to  the  ]\hine 
and  the  Black  Sea.  This  was  possible  only  on  the  supposition  tliat  this 
alphabet  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period,  and  that  it  owed  its  (»rigin 
to  a  single  person.  Even  to  the  present  day,  the  Runes  have  kept  their 
place,  especially  in  the  North,  as  personal  monograms  or  as  marks  ftr 
houses  ar.d  villages,  though  no  longer  understood  (Fig.  80). 

A  more  veritable  art-product  was  the  Gothic  alj)hal)et  <tf  Ulfilas,  which 
also  owed  its  distinctive  character  to  the  material — j>archmcnt — on  which 
it  was  inscribed,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Runic  aljjhabet  was, 
for  Gothic,  defective.  LTlfilas  took  the  (Jreek  ali)habet  as  his  basis, 
adding  some  Latin  and  Runic  characters,  thus  forming  twenty-six  signs. 
Gothic  alone  of  German  tongues  had  as  yet  become  a  really  written 
language.  The  others  yield  us  oidy  bald  inscriptions  and  the  like. 
Still,  we  have  reports  that  the  Franks  practised  writing  on  tablets 
and  smoothed  sticks.  The  time  was  near  at  hand  when  the  >ous  of 
Gothic  princes  were  to  read  the  poems  of  Yirgil,  and  a  Fi-ank  of  iaid< 
was  to  be  buried  along  with  his  stylus  of  bone  and  bron/e. 

Oral  tradition,  especially  in  the  form  of  popular  ballads  and  >ongs, 
still,  in  the  main,  supplied  the  |)lacc  of  written  literature.  The  Emperor 
Julian  testifies  that  the  Franks  cm  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  took 
great  delight  in  these.  The  nascent  royal  courts  wen«  cs]>eeially  centres 
for  this  kind  of  ])oetry,  and  resounded  with  song  and  the  niin-trel's  lay. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  epic  of  Reowulf  it  is  saitl  of  an  assembly  in  King 
Hrothirar's  hall : 


17  1  im:  (;i:i:MAys  at  home  am»  i\  tiik  empire. 

Tlu-n>.  wiT«>  sonn  and  musu-  in  tlio  hull  iiiiittd, 
Till-  »lionls  Wi-Tv  touched,  many  a  saw  was  spoken  : 
ThiTi-,  Mrothnar's  Kli-enicn  were  wont,  in  the  hall, 
To  awaken  jny  all  alonj,'  the  niead-lienches. 

Of  (lu-  «•>Miiti;illv  (J.rm:m  «•(.iirt  nl"  Altihi,  the  ambassador,  Priseus,  tells 
that  two  iiifii  staiKliii;;  tip  siiilj  liis  victories  and  his  warlike  virtues, 
\vhereii|M>u  a  S-ythiaii  IIm»!  advanced  and  made  excellent  sport  with  his 
hiii'dial)K' antics,      it  was  much  the  same  in  other  courts.     The  minstrel 

^  •  •       •  Ä 

was  hehl  in  hi^di  repute,  even  tlie  kin«,^  himself  not  disdaining  to  j)raetise 
tills  cfaft.  The  jester,  too,  a  relic  of  the  vanishino;  older  life,  was  gladly 
seen.     Then,  as  now,  people  liked  to  season  earnestness  with  jest. 

In  the  hack-lying  countries  of  Germany,  the  eomiuon  people  difFered 
little  from  those  of  Tacitus.  Thus  of  the  Burguudians  it  is  reported 
that  thev  were  lM>ors,  seven  feet  high,  who  ate  hugely  and  stank  of  onions, 
Ammianns  tells  us  tiiat  the  Alamanni  bore  themselves  at  one  time  arro- 
gantlv,  and  at  another,  eringingly;  the  Franks,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
unreliable,  and  tickle  as  weather-coeks.  Side  by  side  with  failings  lay 
many  good  cjualities.  Men  and  women  impressed  the  beholder  by  their 
strong-built  frames,  their  beauty  and  vigor.  Of  the  Franks  it  is  said 
that  even  in  childhood  war  was  their  delight;  overpowered,  they  knew 
no  fear.  Kxcept  walking,  riding  on  horseback  was  practically  the  oidy 
mo<le  of  travelling.  The  few  carriages  of  the  great  were  still  drawn  by 
oxen,  and  even  later  we  find  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  Merovingian 
kings.  Lighter  vehicles  were  common  only  among  the  people  on  the 
ixtrders  in  contact  with  the  Romans.  The  connnon  draught-wagon  con- 
sisted of  a  sipKire  body  set  u])on  four  wheels. 

The  dress,  too,  of  the  inland  people  remained,  like  themselves,  essen- 
tially imaltered.  On  the  contrary,  the  tribes  that  held  intercourse  with 
the  IJomans  ad(»pted  many  changes.  Their  dresses  were  altogether  richer, 
and  occasionally  of  a  jieculiar,  national  stamp  (cf.  Fig.  81).  Sidonius 
A|)olIinaris  depicts  a  ßurgundian  or  Gothic  bridal  procession,  about  the 
middle  of  the  Fifth  Century.  The  prince  marched" in  shining  purple, 
pure  gold,  and  milk-white  silk.  His  followers  had  their  feet  encased  up 
to  the  ankles  in  fm-s.  The  thighs,  knees,  and  calves  were  uncovered.  They 
wore  a  tight-fitting,  strii)cd  tunic  that  l)arely  reached  to  the  knee,  Avith 
short  armlets,  and  boimd  roimd  the  waist  with  an  emliossed  leather  girdle. 
Over  this  was  thrown  a  war-mantle,  dyed  green,  with  a  ])urple  border. 
The  sword  himg  from  the  shoulder.  Tn  the  right  hand  were  carried 
lance  and  missile-axe;  in  the  left,  the  shield  with  burnished  metal  border. 
The  lower  orders  of  the  Visigoths  wore  (;lose-fitting,  shirt-shai)ed — not 
always  over-i-lean— tunio,  belted  with  a  skin  or  leather  girdle,  and,  over 
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all,  a  fur  ^armont.  Their  shoos  wore  of  liorso-leatlier  ami  fastened  with 
thongs.  Sidonius  further  deserihes  tlie  l*'rankish  (hvss  as  eoiisistiiig  id' a 
close-fitting  garment  bound  round  the  body,  and  leaving  the  knees  un- 
covered. Their  weapons  were  the  hatth'-axe,  javelin,  and  shiehl.  \'erv 
early  the  rich  Alamanni  showed  a  fondness  f  )r  niantk-s  inter\\nv<-n  with 
silver,  a  costume  that  Caracalla  admired  and  iniitate<l.  'IIk  ir  |iuunr 
classes  wore  parti-colored  woolen  mantles,  and  linen  or  leather  hose.  A 
simple  sole  did  duty  for  the  shoe.  All  freemen  cultivated  long,  flowing 
hair,  which,  in  their  wrath,  they  were  wont  to  shake,  as  in  scorn.     Short 


Fig.  81. — From  the  S.  Paolo  Bible  iu  Kome.     Germanic  costumes.     Of  the  Fifth-KiRlith 
Centuries.     {From  Lindenschmit.) 

hair  and  a  shorn  beard  indicated  loss  of  freedom  or  honor,  as  did  the 
wearing  of  a  covering  for  the  head.  Only  prii'sts  and  ])ersi>ns  of  rank 
wore  such  covering.  Some  tribes  knotted  or  i)laited  the  hair,  and  women, 
especially,  affected  cues.  War  sometimes  led  to  a  change  of  garb,  rap- 
tured articles  being  gladly  appropriated,  now  and  then  a  helmet  or  piece 
of  mail.  Men  of  rank  were  especially  distinguished  for  the  eleg-ance  of 
their  equipment  (Fig.  81).  Although  the  lance,  often  of  great  length,  con- 
tinned  to  be  the  national  weapon,  the  .sword  came  more  and  more  into  use. 
The  Goths  were  especially  expert  in  throwing  the  formidal»li-  wai-elub. 
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DilUiviit  \H-i^\Ay>  pnrcnv.l  (lilVcnnt  \\v:ii>..iis;  .Icnlaius,  for  example, 
siiys:  "Tlu'  (n.ths  wciv  seen  tij;litln,i,^  with  the  sixar,  the  (Jepidae  raging 
with  the  swnnl.  the  Ahms  in  heavy  anncr,  aiul  the  Ilenili  in  their  light 
n|iii|)inents."  While  th.-  1m'>s  ..fthe  Alaiiiannian  shield  was  hat-shaped, 
with  :i  kiK.l.   ill    the    centre,  that   ..f   the   Havariaiis  was   eoiiieal.     The 


P'UJ.  K2. — Silver  brooch:  5  orifjinal  size;  front  and  rear  view.  From  the  graves  of  Nor- 
dendorf  near  AiiK^hurg.  Tliis  piece  of  jewelry  is  gilded,  except  the  strips  of  inlaid  enamel- 
led zig-zag  ornament.  The  first  two  lines  (runes)  have  been  explained  by  F.  Dietrich, 
as  follows:  löiiä  thiore  (for  diore)  Vodan  vinuth  lonath,  'with  precious  reward  does 
W'odan  reward  friendship.'  Below:  athal  or  abal  Leubviuis,  'property'  (?)  or  'work 
of  lA'ul>vini.'      ]{ut  these  readings  are  very  doubtful. 


Frankisli  hattle-axc — t\\o  franc i ska — was  furnished  with  a  curved  handle, 
.H»  as  better  to  serve  as  a  missile,  while  this  was  seldom  the  case  with  the 
Alamannian  weapon. 

It  was  the  custom  to  sit  at  meals,  not  to  rec^linc,  as  with  the  Romans. 
On  the  tal)les  of  the  Goths,  (ireek  and  Roman  wine-vessels  stood  beside 
the  Gothic  goblets  and  drinking-horns. 

Constant  war  had   led  to  great  inij)r<)vement  in  tactics  and  strategy. 
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The  Germans  seem  to  have  especially  uiiderstood  jiow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  conformation  and  other  peculiarities  (if  tlic  ^roinid.  As  a  rule 
the  army  was  divided,  after  the  old  iiishion,  into  thousands,  hundrc<ls, 
and  tens;  banners  borne  by  standard-bearers  floating;  over  tlieir  masses. 
The  traditional  wedge  was  still  the  favorite  formation  for  attack — some- 
times a  single  wedge,  sometimes  several  side  by  side,  and  flanked  bv 
cavalry.  Close-set,  and  covered  on  all  sides  witli  shield-,  the  wedge  ad- 
vanced, the  point  foremost,  to  the  attack.  In  the  I'ront  rows  wen-  the  men 
armed  with  long  spears,  while,  covered  by  them,  the  javelin-men,  archers, 
and  slingers,  hurled  their  missiles  from  the  ranks  behind.  The  first  onset 
on  the  broad  ])halanx  was  often  irresistible,  but  generallv  soon  became  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict.  To  this  style  of  combat  the  warrior  had  accus- 
tomed himself  from  his  youth,  and  in  it  his  strength  and  agility  told  to 
most  advantage.  He  seized  the  missiles  sticking  in  his  adversary's 
shield,  and  tried  to  tear  it  from  him,  or  to  split  it  with  a  mighty  blo\v, 
so  as  to  cut  him  down  when  thus  rendered  defenceless.  Tiie  special  ex- 
cellence of  the  wedge-formation  lay  in  its  capability  for  breaking  the 
enemy's  line.  For  defence  it  was  less  calculated.  This  was  snjiplc- 
niented  by  abatis,  entrenchments,  and  ditches. 

The  horsemen  rode  swiftly  on,  and  as  sw'iftly  turned  back.  They  em- 
ployed no  missile,  but  trusted  solely  to  the  weight  of  the  horse  and 
the  lance  laid  in  rest  for  the  charge.  Though  not  technically  disci j)lined, 
they  were  steady  in  their  movements,  and  often  fought  intermixed  with 
the  footmen.  In  the  hand-to-hand  fight,  they  not  rarely  sprang  from 
their  horses  and  did  battle  on  foot. 

The  Germans  understood  little  about  the  employment  of  reserves, 
and  hence  lost  many  a  fight,  while  their  ardor  for  battle  admitted  of  but 
little  manoeuvring;  but  they  knew  how  to  operate  by  ambuscades  and  by 
the  rapid  formation  of  new  columns  of  attack,  in  the  very  heat  of  fight. 
Their  whole  war-system  followed  as  a  consequence  from  the  attituile  of 
their  leader,  who  did  not  order  the  fight,  calm  and  secure,  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  who  fought,  wherever  possible,  among  the  bravest  in  tlu'  iVout. 
Men  fought  most  willingly  with  the  "  ^Yagon-fort "  at  their  back,  for 
this  constituted  a  sort  of  fi)rtress,  excellently  adajited  to  shelter  the  flee- 
ing, and  to  impede  the  [)rogress  of  a  pursuing  enemy.  This  \\  agon-ioit 
Avas  circular,  and  consisted  commonly  of  several  concentric  rows  of  the 
square  wagons  of  the  Germans,  arranged  wheel  to  wheel,  with  sevend 
narrow  entrances.  Sometimes,  if  circumstances  retpiircd  it,  they  were 
arranged  in  straight  lines. 

The  times  when  the  Germans  ventured  to  attack  the  Komaiis  oidy 
under  particularly  favorable  conditions  were  now  past,      in  accordance 
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witli  tluir  .~tn>iii:  jtrrlrrciicc  ll.r  dcei-ivc  Imtllcs,  so  sooii  as  llicy  iilt  lliciii- 
selvi'S  .»tniii^r  ciiiiiiw;!!,  tlicv  <:l;nll\  inca-iinil  t  lifiiix'lcs  willi  tlitir  arro^aiit 
fiK>.    ( )tlifr\vi>c  tlitir  (•aiii|»aii:ii-  rc-oKcd  tliciiix'lvcs  iiilo  a  .«rics  dl*  petty 

iSMttlisavcrs  ami  |»rif.-t.-  n>f<l  t<»  accoinpaiiy  tlic  aniiics  lo  llic  field,  to 
rt.retell    the    issue    ttf   the    h^dit,    fiir    the    mass    of   the    (Jerniaiis    were 
>till  iKiir.iii.     Of  till-  Alamaimi,  a  (»reek  convert  said  :  "They  reverence 
trees,  streams,  and   springs,  hills,  an<l   ravines," 
from  which  we  inier  that  such  objects  were  wont 
to  he  consecrated  to  one  or  other  of  the  gods. 
.Mineral    springs    and    streams    were    regarded 
as  special  gifts  of  the  gods,  and  bloody  fights 
were  wont  to  take  place  for  their   possession. 
Side  by  side  with  nature  worship,  the  practice 
I  if  i-epresenting  the  gods  as  distinct  personalities 
i  HB  i        ^;         had  taken  root.     In  012,  the  missionaries  Co- 

ViJSS  \^^^i^^        luniban  and  (iallus  f()und,  at  IJn'genz  in  Swit- 

zerland,   tlu'ee    gilt     brazen     images — probably 
Konian  statues — that  Mere  regarded  with  special 
i-evereiice.    At  the  Lake  of  Znrich,  Gallus  came 
u])on  idols  to  which  victims  were  offered.    Love- 
pledges  were  drunk  to  Odin  out  of  a  great  cal- 
dron.     The  Xordendorf  Runic  inscription  has 
been   interpreted  (Fig.  82):    "With    high    re- 
ward, Odin  recompenses  friendship."     In  East 
Franconia  a  goddess  was  worshipped,  who,  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Kilian,  is  called  Diana,  and  wdio 
continued    to   be    reverenced   by  the  Duke  of 
Fig.  83.— Ancient  Germanic    Franconia  in  the  Seventh  Century.    Among  the 
fiRurc:  front  and  side  view.    Alamauui,  the  war-god  Ziu  (Tiw)  w^as  the  chief 
tiims-Vereins)""'^         ^^     objcct  ofadoration.  Not  far  from  Stuttgart  a  male 
statue  has  been  disinterred,  greater  than  life- 
size,  and  having  a  double  head,  like  Janus.     Probably,  after  the  example 
of  the  Romans,  the  images  of  the  gods  were  set  up  in  little  wooden  fanes. 
When  the  Gotlis  fled  before  the  Huns,  they  carried  off  such  sacred  objects 
in  wagons,  Avith  their  |>riests  and  priestes.ses  (Fig.  83).     The  high-priest 
of  the  Burgnndian-  held  his  office  for  life,  while  the  king  was  liable  to 
deposition.     A  statue  is  still  in  existence,  found  in  Alamannian  territory, 
with  a  great  beard,  cues  hanging  down  on  both  sides  and  rolled  up  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  long  girdle ;  it  is  supposed  to  represent  a  heathen  priest 
(Fig.  84).     It  may,  however,  belong  to  the  Christian  period.     Horses, 
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Fig.  84. — Figure  of  ,'i  hi'iitlu'ii  priest :  in 
.stone.     (After  Sattler.) 


oxen,  aiul  (»tlicr  ;iiiiiii;ils,    were  ollrnd    in   -a«  riUcc,  (Ik 
c'ially  tlu'  head,  lu'injr  prescnicd   to  (he  (li\iiiity. 

Oil  the  Roman  iVonticr,  tlic  new 
tloctriiic  of  a  criK-ifii'd  Saviour  l)('};;m 
to  encroach  on  heathendom.  It  had, 
especially,  sfniek  deep  root  in  'I'rcvcs, 
a  city  ot"  the  hij^hest  imjxtrtancc  Hir 
the  We.^t  (Jermans.  Even  so  early  as 
the  time  ot"  Constantine,  ('hristians 
were  to  he  totmd  in  the  valley  ot"  the 
Rhine,  antl  by  the  heginninj^  ot"  tlie 
Fourth  Century,  also  among  the  Ala- 
manni.  As  a  whole,  iiowever,  this 
})eoi)le,  with  true  Hwabian  conserva- 
tism, remained  longest  pagan.  Even 
in  the  Sixth  Century,  they  rutli- 
lessly  destroyed  churches  and  altars. 
Ca])tives,  Romanized  (xcrmans,  mis- 
sionaries, exiles,  and  traders,  were 
the  main  agents  in  bringing  Chris- 
tianitv  over  the  Rhine  and  Daiuibe.  At  the  period  ot"  which  we  now 
treat,  it  was  only  among  the  Visigoths  that  it  had  gained  any  consid- 
erable  influence.  Already,  in  325,  a  Gothic  bishop  took  his  seat  in  the 
Council  of  Nice;  but  it  is  in  Ulfilas  (Wultila)  that  we  are  to  recognize 
the  true  spiritual  hero  of  this  ])eople. 

Ultilas  is  .su]i]iosed  to  have  been  l)orn  of  Ca])padocian  ]>arents,  in  the 
country  of  the  Visigoths,  in  the  year  311  or  318.  Under  tlie  instruc- 
tions of  an  Arian  priest,  he  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Gothic,  Greek,  and  Ijatin  tongues.  While  yet  a  youth,  he  came  with 
an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Byzantium,  and,  in  341,  was  consecrated,  at 
Antioch,  Rishop  of  the  Goths.  His  earnestness,  elevation  of  character, 
and  eloquence  soon  attracted  a  large  following.  Even  the  Orthodox  and 
])agans,  while  hating,  could  not  but  respect,  him.  One  of  tlie  former 
writes  :  "  The  (Joths  hung  on  his  words,  did  whatever  he  told  them,  and 
could  not  believe  that  anything  he  recoiiunended  could  be  olhtrwisr  than 
right."  The  want  of  a  common  national  head,  and  the  aiidtition  and 
rivalries  ol"  men  liigh  in  ])ower,  helped  on  his  cause,  till  its  success  awak- 
ened a  pagan  reaction,  with  Athanaric,  the  nltiiiiatcly  siicc(~-lnl  ci-nipr- 
titor  for  the  throne,  at  its  head.  Ulfilas  saw  his  newly-created  charge 
so  .seriously  threatened,  that  he  begu:ed  Constantine  to  nctive  him  and  his 
followers  into  the  Empire.     The  little  Gothic  .Vrian  ehunh  found  a  new 
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liuiiic  m-:ir  Nic..|)..li>  in  Moc-iii,  whdv,  l»y  the  Sixth  Cciiturv,  it  had 
jrn.wii  iiitM  a  luimtniiis  IkkIv,  consistiii«;- mainly  of  pcacc-ldvin«;  shepherds 
and  hiishanihiini.  I'llihis's  jrrcatost  \v..rl<  was  the  traiishition  of  the 
S-riptiiri's  into  ( iothif,  which  constitiitctl  him  the  Luther  of  his  people. 
This  was  no  li^Mit  task,  fir  the  (Jothie  v(K'ahularv  was  inade<piate  to 
expre.-s  the  deeper  meanin<;s  of  the  JJible,  while  its  alphabet  was  ill- 
adapted  f»r  writin-;.  He  had  to  assume  the  role  of  an  original  creator, 
an. I  in  tlii>  wav  was  pro(lne<-(l  not  only  the  first  German  Bible,  but  the 
carliot  speeimen  of  (Jerman  jjrose.  Of  the  original  330  leaves,  177  are 
in  Tpsala,  and  smaller  fragments  in  AVolfenbiittel,  Milan,  and  Turin  ;  the 
ilirmer  in  silver  and  gold  letters  on  purple  ])archment  (Plate  XX,'). 
Even  externally  regarded,  it  stands  as  a  noteworthy  land-mark  of  the 
art  and  j)atienee  of  the  early  (Jermans. 

The  fir.-t  poi)ulous  Christian  comnumity  l)orn  on  German  soil  led  a 
fugitive  and  exiled  existence:  the  first  serious  Christian  assault  on  Old 
(ierman  heathendom  was  not  successful.  Stronger  revolutionary  condi- 
tions were  needed  to  secure  a  victory. 

'  Explanation  of  Plate  XX. 

Facsimile  of  a  page  of  the  Codex  Argeuteus  of  Ulfilas's  Gothic  Translation  of  the  Bible  : 
St.  Mark  vii.  3-7.     Upsala. 

Transcription.  Translation. 

•  {>airh  •  St.  Mark  vii.  3-7:  [3.  For  the  Pharisees 

iiidaieis  niba  ufta  J)wahand  han  and  all  the]  Jews  except  they  often  wash 

duns  ni  niatjaud.     habandans  their  hands  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of 

anafilh  l>ize  sinistane.    jah  the  elders.     4.  And  when  they  come  from  the 

af  nia|5la  niba  daupjand  ni  mat  market,   except   they  wash,   they  eat   not. 

jand.    jah  an^ar  ist  manaf;  Jia  And  many  other  things  there  be  which  they 

tei  andncmun  du  haban  daiipei  have  received   to  hold,  as  the  washing  of 

nins  stikle  jah  aurkje  jah  ka  cups  and    pots  and   kettles  and    beds.      5. 

tile  jah  ligre :   l):it)roh  Jian  fre  Then   asked   him  the   Pharisees  and  book- 

hun  ina  \>n\  farois{ueis  jah  ^zX  people   (scribes),  Why  do  not  thy  disciples 

bokarjos.     duhwe  \>a\  sii)oujos  walk  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders, 

\)v'u\A\  ni  gaggand  bi  fiammei  ana  but,  with   unwashen   hands,  eat  bread?    6. 

fulhun  \ta.i  sinistans.     ak  un  He,  answering,  said   unto  them,  Well  hath 

t>\valianaim  handum  niatjaud  Esaias  prophesied  of  you  hypocrites,  as  it  is 
hlaif.    'i\>  is  audhafjands  (laj)  {read  :  kwaj»)     written.  This  people,  with  their  lips,  honour- 

du  im.    l^atei  waila  praufctida  eth  me,  but  their  heart  holdeth  itself  far 

esaias  bi  izwis  ]jans  liutans  from  me.     7.  Howbeit  in  vain  do  they  wor- 

swe  gamelij)  ist.    so  managei  ship    me,   teaching   [for  doctrine  the   ccnu- 

wairiloni  mik  swerai]).    'i\)  air  maudments  of  men], 
to  ize  fairra  babaiji  sik  mis.     if) 
sware  mik  blotand.     laisjandans 
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PART  II. 

THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  NOETHERN  TRIBES. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  HISTORICAL   SOURCES. 

THE  revohitionarv  conditions  that  followed  in  consequence  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Huns  conduced  greatly  to  the  composition  of  his- 
tory; and  this  in  spite  of  the  fiict  that,  as  the  capacity  of  the  AVostcrn 
Empire  for  active  exertion  sank  lower  and  lower  in  Italy,  its  fall  was 
accompanied  by  the  cessation  of  all  literary  work,  and  especially  of  all 
historical  studies.  Men  were  stupefied.  The  masters  had  become  serv- 
ants; the  servants,  masters.  But  the  new  lords  were  men  of  another 
stamp,  and  wielded  the  sword  instead  of  the  ])en.  Politically  and  intel- 
lectually Byzantium  had  attained  the  ascendancy,  but  its  own  history 
was  so  engrossing  that  it  sheds  only  occasional  and  unsiitisfactory  gleams 
on  the  liistory  of  the  AVest. 

Up  to  A.  D.  378,  Ammianus  ]\rarcellinus  is  still  our  guide.  He  depicts 
in  lively  colors  the  entrance  of  the  Huns  on  the  stage  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, as  well  as  the  wars  of  the  Goths  in  the  Em})ire.  For  the  reign  of 
Theodosius,  too,  the  sources  are  abundant,  though  of  unequal  value.  The 
heathens  were  still  persuaded  that  the  state  would  endure  forever,  and 
that  every  calamity  was  but  a  chastisement  inflicted  by  the  deserted  gods. 
The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  only  evil  in  the  ancient  conunon- 
wealth;  they  sought  to  bridge  over  the  cleft  between  Romans  and  bar- 
barians, preached  the  doctrine  of  luiiversal  brotherhood,  and  reeogni/ed 
salvation  only  in  the  kingdom  that  is  not  of  this  world — in  tlicir  \  ictorioiis 
faith.  Into  the  midst  of  this  conflict  Theodosius  was  ])rojected,  and  as  he 
took  a  decided  stand  on  the  side  of  the  (ios])el,  he  receives  nuich  attention 
from  tlu'  majority  of  the  historians  of  both  parties. 

Among  the  heathens,  we  find  the  i-hett)ri(al  (Jreek  soj)liist  Eunapius 
still  writing  in  414;  and  Zosimus,  a  fiscal  official  living  j)robMl)ly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Sixth  Century,  whose  history  reaches  down   to  410 — 
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Uitli  hostik"  h)  tlioompiTor.  As  a  ((.mitcrpoisc  to  tlicsc,  we  liavc  the  too 
>liort  ciyiloiuc  lu'Mrin^  the  iiaiiic  «>t'  Aiirclius  Victor.  The  works  of 
Aiirrliii-  S\  iiiiiiacliiis,  a  tiiiislit-d  orator  and  liij^h  oiticial,  who  died  in 
-|();l,  tlioii^^di  not  |)ro|H'riy  historical,  arc  of  iiii|)ortancc  in  virtue  of  the 
sju-echcs,  h'tters,  notices,  etc.,  contained  in  thi  in.  Besides  these,  we  have 
thcdrccU  rhetoricians,  Thcniistins  and  I.ii)anius,  and  the  Latino-Ciallic 
Paeatiis  l)re|)anins,  who  coni))(»sed  a  i)anc<;vrie  on  Thcodosin.s. 

Anioni,^  "hristian  soiu-ces,  three  church-historians  are  pre-eminent,  who 
hej^in  with  .">*Jö — where  Eusebius  leaves  off — and  continue  down  to  tlieir 
own  times.  Tliese  are  Socrates,  who  comes  down  to  439;  Soz<mien,  to 
41Ö;  and  Theodoret,  to  429:  the  first  sober-minded  and  accurate;  the 
second  dependiuu;  n])on  other  writers;  the  third,  though  occasionally  af- 
fected in  stvle,  valual)h'  on  account  of  tiie  original  documents  communi- 
cated. Ivutinus,  a  short-sighted,  prejudiced  man,  brings  his  ecclesiastical 
historv  down  only  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  (395).  The  seven  books  of 
Orosius  reach  to  the  year  417;  they  are  brief  and  somewhat  bald,  but 
present  us  with  decidedly  noteworthy  sketches,  although  not  always 
based  on  accurate  knowledge,  and  tamted  by  bitter  hate  of  the  heathen. 
All  these  Christian  authors  are  thoroughly  Catholic  or  Orthodox.  As  a 
cotmtcrjioise  to  them,  we  can  adduce  only  the  historical  work  of  the 
Arian   Philostorgius. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  authorities  reach  down  beyond  the  time 
of  Theodosius  I.,  giving  us  also  the  history  of  his  successors.  For 
Stiliciio,  the  main  store  of  materials  is  found  in  the  poems  of  the  ])ane- 
gyrist  Claudius  Claudianus  (Claudian),  who,  however,  celebrates  his  hero 
less  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  })artisan  than  as  a  man  claiming  respect 
in  virtue  of  his  personal  (jualities;  unfortunately  Claudian  stops  short  at 
404.  The  Chronicle  of  Prosper,  and  the  meagre  Ravenna  Annals,  may 
also  be  mentioned.  The  letters  and  eulogies  of  Apollinaris  Sidonius 
on  the  emperors  Avitus  and  Majorian  shed  much  light  on  an  other- 
wise obscure  period.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  document,  the  Notitia 
I)if/)u(afiun,  an  official  register  of  the  civil  and  militarv  offices  of  the 
Empire,  ccjmpiled  by  an  unknown  writer  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth 
Century. 

Of  the  Greek  historians,  several  are  lost,  but  we  have  the  work  of  the 
tnistworthy  Zosinuis,  ending  in  410,  the  only  one  that  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  times  of  Alaric.  Concerning  the  Huns  and  Attila,  Priscus,  in 
his  admirable  Byzantine  History,  gives  us  valuable  information  based  on 
his  own  observation.  The  Goth  Jordanes — the  earliest  native  German 
author — is  also  worthy  of  note,  though  his  accounts  rest  not  rarely  on  a 
somewhat  sliallow  foundation,  and  are  permeated  with  legends.     Inscrip- 
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tions  and  cuius  arc  n\'  less  ini|)(irtancc  fiii"  lliis  pcridd  iliaii  l^r  the  |iii-iiicr 

(tllCS. 

The  inner  lil'e  ol"  (lie  ( J<'rnians  remains,  in  ;^real  inca>Mre,  liidden  Iriiin 
MS.  Here  and  there  uniy,  a  <;icain  (il"  intitiMiiation  is  shed  on  it.  To  lii- 
c(intcni|)(ii-ary  ( irecks  and  Ivonians  the  fair-haired  l»arl»arian  was  now  an 
ovci'_\"-<lay  olijcct,  Ml  that  ihey  no  Innu'cr  deemed  it  ncec>sarv  to  ^ivc,  like 
Caesar  and  Tacitns,  detaih-d  information  rci-ardinir  him. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

FROM    Tin:    lURlIITION    OF  THE   HUNS   TO  THE   DEATH   OF 
THEODOSIUS  THE  GREAT. 

(A.  n.  37r)-;!'j5.) 

r  M  Il.Vr  with'  expanse  of  plain  strcti'liing  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
1  Sea,  easily  traversed  in  snmmer  by  light  vehicles  and  in  winter  by 
sledges,  has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  great  ronte  leading  from  Asia 
tn  the  heart  of  Europe.  About  the  year  370,  there  entered  here  into  the 
ti.ld  (tf  histttry  a  peoi)le  hitherto  almost  unknown,  and  probably  of  Uralo- 
l-'iniiic  rac( — namely,  the  Iluns.  They  came  hither  from  that  father- 
land (tf  udiiiadie  peoples,  the  vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  and  have 
been  siip|)i>se(l  to  be  allied  to  the  Hiongnu,  who  are  said — probably  in- 
correctly— to  have  made  their  appearance  in  Chinese  history  as  early  as 
t\\"<>  thousand  years  before  CMirist. 

Ammianus  depicts  the  Huns  (apparently  under  the  influence  of  Gothic 
accounts)  as  a  people,  who  in  respect  of  ferocity  and  savageness,  left  all 
others  far  behind.  On  a  low-set,  strong-boned  body  sat  a  disproportion- 
ately large  head,  while  their  beardless  faces,  perforated  cheeks,  and  slit- 
like glittering  eyes  lent  additional  hideonsness  to  their  figures.  They 
clothed  themselves  in  skins  and  a  coarse  stuff  made  from  flax,  which  were 
worn  till  they  fell  in  pieces  from  their  bodies.  Their  horses  were  little, 
shaggy,  tough  animals,  and  rider  and  horse  seemed  to  have  grown  to- 
gether into  one  individual.  On  horse-back  they  did  almost  everything — 
bought  and  sold,  ate  and  drank,  even  slept.  On  horseback  they  also  held 
their  flilk-mcctings,  and  instead  of  cooking  their  meat  they  rode  sitting 
on  it  till  it  was  tender.  They  had  neither  house  nor  hearth,  but  wan- 
dered about  incessantly,  carrying  all  their  scanty  property  with  them  in 
little  wagons.  Monarchy  was  not  fully  developed  among  them  on  their 
first  appearance.  Fuder  the  leadership  of  chiefs,  they  entered  the  fight, 
first  thinning  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  by  a  shower  of  arrows,  and  then 
storming  forward  with  wild  yells.  If  they  met  with  obstinate  resistance 
they  galloped  back,  to  renew  the  attack  almost  on  the  instant,  in  the  hope 
of  riding  down  the  fiie.  In  close  combat  they  fought  without  protection, 
a  sword  in  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  noose  with  which  they  endea- 
vored to  enmesh  their  enemy  while  he  was  parrying  their  blows.  Of  duty 
and  faith  they  had  no  idea.     They  had  learned  from  childhood  to  endure 
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cold  huivor,  thirst.  Altlioii<rli  nomads  and  »iitinly  devoid  of  cMlmn-, 
thi'V  undiTstood  how  to  conihiiic  cchrily  oi"  niovcmciit  with  o|»(  niti<.ii.-  in 
hir<i-o  masses,  and  in  the  conthict  of  their  rntrrpriM^  th<v  conhl  alwa\ - 
kt'c|)   the   main   end    in    view. 

Ah-cadv  in  the  Second  and  Thir«!  ( '.iiUn-its  ihev  Hiin  to  li:i\  i  l..<ii 
r,,:imin,«r  throu^-h  (he  rcj^ions  to  tiie  norlli  of  the  ('an<-a>n^  or  iho-r  Im- 
twccn  the  V()l<>:a  and  Ural.  Then,  nnknown  canscs  s«-t  them  in  motion, 
and  aliont  :i72  they  crossed  the  Volj^ni.  Tluy  first  enr..nnten(l  the  C  r- 
man  Alans,  whom  they  seatten-d.  A  section  (.f  the  <h>|)er>ed  peopl.- 
took  refn-c  in  the  nionnlains  of  the  ( 'aucasns,  where  their  posterity 
remained  lor  many  centnries;  another  retired  towanl  the  West  or  North- 
w>st  and  allied  themselves  with  the  Suevi  and  X'andals,  ah.n^r  wiih 
whom  Ihi'y  came,  later,  into  (lanl  and  Spain.  A  third  section  attaelinl 
tiiemselves  to  their  coiuinerors,  and  co-operated  with  them  in  their  atta<-k 
on  the  nearest  neighhorin«;-  people — the  (uitans  or  (Joths. 

Among  the  Goths  a  period  of  comparatively  peaceful  d.velopment  had 
set  in.    The  strengthened  Koman  Emi)ire  and  the  waters  of  the  Black  S-a 
had  set  bonnds  to  their  advances,  and  they  had  been  compelled  to  adapt 
themselves,  in  some  measure,  to  settled  hal.its  and  fixed  .Iwelling-plaees. 
They  had  not  yet,  however  (at  least  not  everywhere,  esjiecially   in  the 
East),  reached  that  point  in  which  the  conception  of  private  property  in 
land  develops  itself.     Ever  since  their  entrance  into  hi>t<.ry,  their  ^vs- 
tem  of  government  had  been  monarchical,  and  now,  throngh  it,  the  whole 
fabric  of  their  state  had  been  brought  into  a  state  of  commotion.     Alter 
the  rule  of  earlier  kings,  there  began  with  Amala  that  ren..wne.l  .lyna^ty 
to  which  he  gave  name  (Amals,  Araalings).     Not  till  the  reign  of  ( )>tro- 
gotha,  however,  in  the  middle  of  the  Third  Century,  d(»  we  reach  firm  his- 
torical ground.     Under  him  the  (Gothic  arms  became  formi.lable  to  the 
Romans  as  well  as  to  the  Gepidae.     One  of  his  success..i-s,  (J.'berh-,  >nl>- 
dned  the  Vandals  of  Dacia,  and  here  the  con.pu-rors  beg-an   to  extend 
themselves.     Hermanric,  "the  most   glorious  of  the  Amals,"  won  evn 
higher    fame,  and    advanced  the  dominion  of  the  (ioths  as  far  a>  the 

Upper  A^)lgM. 

Under  him  came  to  pass  the  , political  partnion  <•!  the  ra.-e,  n\  In.!., 
originating  im.bablv  in  old  tribal  distin.tioi.s,  was  widene.l  by  the  o<yu- 
pat'ion  of  ditl'erent  places  of  settlement.  The  ( Joths  of  the  W  est  (\  isi- 
goths)  received  the  name  of  "  Thervings,"  or  inhabitants  of  the  tort^t- 
regions;  the  Eastern  Goths,  ..r  Ostrogoths,  that  of  ••  ( In-ntnngs.  or 
dwellers  on  the  st<«ppes.  The  physic-al  c-haracter  of  tlu-.r  respective  < I. s- 
tricts  necessitated  the  development  of  diiV.rent  economical  ...nd.t.ons. 
while,  in  addhion,  the  Visigoths,  as  neighl«.rs  of  the  Ko.nans.  were  ,non- 
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suhjcft  to  ciNili/iiiir  iiilliicinMS.  W'liilr  the  Ostrogoths  coiicriitratcd  tlicin- 
si'lvcs  iindfi-  I  IcniiMiiric,  Alli;m;iri(',  tlir  IJalt,  a|)|>c:ir('(l  as  head  of  the 
\'i-iu:otlis.  His  >troni;- aspirations  alter  siiprciiiacv  met  witli  ()j)|)()sitioii 
from  hotli  tlic  trilial  |»i-iiiccs  and  llic  new  (•oiiiiimnitii's  of  ( 'liristiaiis.  Tlio 
most  of  the  lattci-,  iiid(c<l,  ciiiiiiialcd.  Uiit  a  dangerous  i-i\al  arose  in 
Fritiirern,  win»  was  al)le  to  eoiieeiitrate  all  the  power  of  the  o])])ositi()n. 
A  l>attle  was  titiiirht,  Friti<rern  was  worsted,  and  Hed  with  his  i()llow'ers 
into  the  Kni]>ire.  He  was  always,  however,  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
retnrn,  and  still  eonnted  nunu'rons  adherents  in  the  old  lionie-lajid. 

The  l<in<rdoin  of  the  Ostrogoths,  too,  seems  to  have  become  disinteg- 
rated tlirongh  the  sedition  of  some  of  the  races  it  had  subdued,  and  ere 
it  had  passi'd  this  crisis,  it  was  stricken  by  a  crushing  onset  of  the  Huns. 
Hernianrie  oHered  the  best  resistance  he  could,  but,  when  he  saw  all 
was  in  vain,  worn  out  by  sickness  and  age,  he  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence. His  kingdom  fell  to  pieces,  an  issue  precipitated  by  the  unsettled 
life  of  the  peoj)le.  (Jesimnnd  seems  to  have  administered  one  half  under 
Hiinnish  supremacy,  while  the  remainder,  with  AVinitha,  the  Amal,  at 
their  liead,  strove  to  re-establish  their  national  existence  by  renewed  sub- 
jugatitm  of  the  Slavs,  In  vain  :  Winitha  also  succumbed  to  the  superior 
force  of  the  Huns,  and  fell  in  the  field.  The  marriage  of  his  niece  with 
the  Hunnish  khan,  Balamer,  seemed  to  insure,  for  the  immediate  future 
at  least,  the  continuance  of  the  Ostrogoths  under  their  own  kings  within 
the  empire  of  the  Huns.  One  branch  only  withdrew  with  AMderic, 
their  late  king's  little  son,  and  after  long  wanderings  appeared  before  the 
Human  fortresses  on  the  Danube  frontier.  Some  individuals  who  pre- 
ferred freedom  to  retention  of  their  possessions,  united  themselves  with 
the  \'isigoths,  against  whom  the  Huns  next  directed  their  attack. 

They  came  upon  the  Visigoths,  who  had  been  weakened  by  the  migra- 
tions mider  Ulfilas  and  Fritigern,  were  honey-combed  by  dissensions,  and 
in  the  throes  of  transition  toward  a  comprehensive  absolute  mcmarchy. 
Nevertheless,  Athanaric  did  not  despair,  but  retired  to  an  entrenched  camp 
on  the  Dniester.  The  cunning  foe  passed  the  river  on  horseback  on  a  clear 
mooidiglit  night,  and  threw  themselves  suddenly  on  his  flanks  and  rear. 
A\  ith  the  loss  of  many  men,  Athanaric  succeeded  in  extricating  his 
army  from  its  perilous  position,  and  in  leading  it  eventually  to  the 
mountains  of  Transylvania,  where  he  established  himself  in  an  inaccess- 
ible fort  of  the  Sarmatians. 

Booty-laden,  the  Huns  pressed  ever  fjirther  westward,  driving  the 
terrified  masses  before  them.  "  Soon  the  most  frightful  rumors  spread 
through  the  interior  of  the  Roman  Em])ire,  concerning  the  movements 
among  the   Xorthern   races.     It  was  said  that,  from  all   the  regions  of 
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the  Black  Sea  to  tlie  countries  of  the  (iuadi  aixl  Marconiaiiiii,  a  im  «Ucv 
of  barbarian  tril)es,  liitherto  unknown,  were  niai-cliin^  alun^i-  the  bank- 
of  the   Danube."      So   tells   us   the  (•(•nt(iii|K)i-ar\-  Anmiianns. 

Athanaric's  misfortune  seems  to  haxc  cninc  in  m(,(m1  ^tcad  \',,\-  |-"ri- 
ti^ern,  who  appears  to  have  extended  iiis  aiitlndit  v  ox  er  the  (loth-  on 
the  frontier.  JJut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  nl"  tin  ilini-  ln-e:niie 
more  intense,  and  the  conviction  became  ever  nmre  w  idelv  di-x  luinatcd 
that  only  beyond  the  Danube  and  on  Roman  soil  could  the  \'i.-i<:oths 
look  for  security.  Dense  masses  congri'gated  themselves  under  l-'ritiu-ern 
and  Alaviv  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  and  di.-jciti  lied  eu\ov>  to  tin- 
Emperor  A^alens,  with  the  prayer  that  he  woidd  receive  them  into  'lliraee 
and  Moesia,  where  they  would  submit  themselves  to  him,  besides  furnish- 
ing auxiliaries.  In  accordance  with  the  long-proved  jioliev  of  the 
Empire,  the  petition  was  favorably  considered;  still,  the  number  <if 
Goths  gave  A^alens  serious  thought,  for  the  matter  concerned  not  less 
than  200,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms.  Before  allowing  them  to  cross,  there- 
fore, he,  for  security's  sake,  made  certain  stipulations,  and,  as  a  j)ledge  of 
their  good  faith,  made  them  deliver  up  as  hostages  the  youths  of  their 
foremost  families. 

As  the  Goths  were  now  in  a  state  of  complete  disorganization  and 
were  held  by  only  loose  ties  around  Fritigern  and  Alaviv,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  by  dexterous  management  they  might  have  been  made 
of  the  greatest  use  to  the  Empire.  But  fate  willed  it  otherwise.  They 
were  not  distributed  with  sufficient  promptitude,  but  were  allowed  to 
remain  by  the  banks  of  tJie  river,  where  there  were  not  adecpiate  means 
of  subsistence  for  such  masses.  The  imperial  officials  by  their  iiK •a|)aeity 
and  rapaciousness  made  matters  worse  :  they  aggravated  the  hardships  and 
took  undue  advantage  of  them,  and  so  ])ro])agated  a  dangerous  ferment 
of  discontent.  Just  at  this  time,  the  Ostrogoths,  who  carried  the  boy 
king  Wideric  with  them,  crossed  to  the  right  bank,  against  the  will  i>f  the 
emperor,  and  appeared  on  Roman  soil.  Fritigern  formed  a  union  with 
them,  and  designedly  retarded  the  march  of  his  own  people  till  he  an-ived, 
after  slow  progress,  before  Marcianopolis.  "  Here  was  the  >\y.\rk  to  be 
kindled,  that  was  to  set  on  fire  the  whole  Empire." 

Lupicinus,  the  chief  Roman  magistrate,  invited  Fritigern  and  Alaviv 
to  an  entertainment  in  the  city,  while  the  mass  of  their  coimtrymen 
were  compelled  to  abide  outside  the  walls.  Ilmiger  and  ill-will  simiu 
brought  them  into  collision  with  the  townsmen  and  g-arrison.  News  of 
this  was  brought  to  Lupicinus  in  the  midst  of  the  revelry,  and.  iutlamed 
with  wine,  he  gave  orders  to  cut  down  the  f  »llowers  of  the  two  chiefs 
stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace.     Tlu'reiipon,  the  Goths  begmi  to 
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attack  the  wall-,  with  the  view  <>f  rescuing-  lluir  iiii|)(  rilled  jji-iiu-cs.  At 
tili.-,  nioiiinit  of  extreme  dantrer,  Friti^nTii,  with  i)n>ni|)t  presence  of 
luiml,  asU«'<l  to  l>e  |Mriiiitt<(l  In  depart  with  his  e(>m])aiii(tns  in  order  to 
pad  IV  anil  restrain  lii>  people.  Lupieinns  did  iml  v«ntnre  opposition  ; 
Kritip-rn  lelt  the  .ilv  .ind  was  received  with  a<<lainations  ol"  joy  hy  his 
trilK'snicii  withont  the  wall.-.. 

War  was  in  t-tlect  declared,  liir  the  nuirder  of  Fritigern'.s  followers 
called  tor  reven«i:e,  while  the  ]irivati<»ns  iindero:one  had  made  the  Gothic 
swords  rest  loosely  in  their  scabbards.  Fritigern  and  his  adherents 
sprani;  on  horseback,  and  snmmoned  their  men  to  the  fight.  The  battlc- 
Hau^  were  inifnrled,  and  the  air  resoinided  with  the  harsh  mnsic  of  the 
battle-horn.  Predatory  bands  sconred  the  country,  idundering,  burning, 
and  slanghtering  all  that  came  before  tliem. 

Lnpieimis  probably  hoped  to  nip  the  mischief  in  the  bud,  by  surprising 
the  rovers  in  separate  bands;  so,  collecting  what  troo])s  he  had,  he 
inarched  forth  from  the  city.  But,  with  unexpected  promptitude,  the 
(Jot lis  concentrated  themselves,  and,  ten  miles  from  Marcianopolis,  fell 
on  the  t;>e  with  irresistible  fury,  and,  in  wild  butchery,  all  but  annihi- 
lated the  host.  Only  through  the  speed  of  his  horse  was  the  commander 
able  to  regain  the  city. 

In  this  victory,  the  rising  received  its  baptism  of  blood.  Reinforce- 
ments streamed  in  from  all  sides.  Fritigern  was  recognized  as  leader. 
Want  of  judgment  and  precipitancy  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  increased 
his  fdlowing.  Amongst  others,  two  Gothic  ])rin(^es  with  their  tribes- 
men, who  had  been  long  received  into  the  Empire  and  lay  in  winter- 
(piarters  near  Adrianople,  came  to  his  support.  Towards  this  important 
city  l''ritigern  directed  his  march,  but  soon  discovered  that  his  motley 
band>  were  of  little  avail  f()r  a  siege.  Instead  of  wearing  them  out  bc- 
liire  the  walls,  he  let  them  overflow  the  land.  All  Thrace  fell,  gradually, 
into  his  j)owcr.  Everyday  he  was  joined  by  men  of  his  nation,  who  had 
been  serving  as  slaves  or  Coloni,  by  miners  from  the  gold  mines,  by  men 
in  arrears  for  taxes,  and  the  like,  while  new  hordes  flowed  towards  him 
from  the  North.  To  the  terrified  Romans  it  seemed  as  if  Dacia  were 
vomiting  forth  barl)arians,  as  Etna  throws  forth  ashes  and  lava,  to  deso- 
late all  the  coimtry  around.  Long-restrained  fury  and  passions  demanded 
frightful  hecatombs.  The  great  «jllective  movement  had  found  in  Friti- 
gern the  man  to  head  it. 

The  Empire  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost.  The  Emperor  Valens,  oc- 
cupied in  Antioch  with  the  Persians,  despatched  Armenian  legions  across 
the  Rosponis.  At  his  recpiest,  Gratian  sent  Pannonian  and  RhenisK 
troops  from   the    West,  under  command  of  two  German   <renerals.      In 
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ordor  not  to  ho  wvihrvd  in  Ix'twcon  the  hosts  advancinjr  a^^ainst  them  iVum 
the  South  and  West,  the  Goths  ^ave  up  their  advanced  iM^itimi,  and 
turned  back  over  the  Balkans  to  Northern  Thrace  (Moesia).  All  \miiI  in 
good  order.  The  ( Joths  lay  in  their  circular  \va<;on-f"orts,  >o  long  as  the 
booty  brought  in  sutliced  them;  then  they  would  break  up  and  move 
farther,  increase  their  ranks,  and  send  out  loraging  detaehmeiils  iti  search 
of  fresh  provender.  The  troops  of  the  Eastern  p]mj)ire  followed,  and 
at  a  place  named  "By  the  Willows,"  they  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Western  legions. 

This  was  precisely  what  Fritigern  wished,  inasmuch  as  it  put  il  within 
his  power  to  deliver  what  he  hoped  would  be  an  annihilating  slmke. 
Before  the  enemy  could  receive  further  reinforcements,  he  sent  the  signal 
around  that  recalled  the  predatory  detachments  to  the  main  army. 

When  all  was  carefully  ])repared  there  rang  out  from  the  horns,  in  the 
gray  of  morning,  the  signal  for  battle.  According  to  national  usage,  the 
Goths  pledged  mutual  oaths  to  fight  as  true  comrades,  and  then  t<M»k 
possession  of  a  commanding  eminence  in  order  to  add  weight  to  their 
charge,  by  making  it  down  hill.  The  battle-song  resounded  on  all  sides; 
step  by  step  the  armies  neared  each  other,  spears  and  projectiles  hurtled 
through  the  air;  at  length  they  stood  face  to  face.  The  Romans,  as 
heavy  infantry,  had  joined  shield  to  shield;  opposed  to  them  were 
the  inferior- weaponed  but  much  more  agile  Goths.  The  Roman  left 
wavered  before  the  crushing  missile-clubs  and  well-wielded  swords 
of  their  adversaries,  and  the  line  was  restored  only  by  the  bringing 
forward  of  the  reserves.  With  terrible  ferocity  the  fight  raged  all 
day  long,  without  decided  issue,  and  only  evening  put  an  end  to  the 
bloody  work.  Wearied  nigh  to  death,  both  parties  withdrew,  without 
special  orders,  to  their  «imps.  The  loss  was  so  great  that  neither  |)arty 
ventured  to  renew  the  fight.  The  Romans  retired  to  the  adjoining  Mar- 
cianopolis;  the  Goths  remained  seven  days  in  their  wagon-firt.  The 
strugole  was  then  renewed,  in  which  a  large  Gothic  division  was  nearly 
caught  in  the  passes  of  the  Balkans.  The  Roman  tactics  seem  !<•  ha\e 
been  to  occupy  the  northern  slojie  of  this  range,  and  so  to  shut  up  the 
Goths  in  the  exhausted  northern  division  of  Thrace,  and  dclivci-  them 
over  as  victims  to  the  rigors  of  winter. 

Both  sides  saw  that  a  decisive  battle  must  be  delivered.  I'.oth  \m^ 
pared  for  the  conflict.  Kichomeres,  who  had  commanded  the  legions  at  the 
Willows,  betook  himself  to  the  Emperor  (iratian,  to  ac(|Uaint  him  with 
the  situation.  Valens  sent  a  new  commander  with  reinforcements 
to  the  Balkans.  The  Goths  were  not  less  active.  They  won  over 
bands  of  Huns  and  Alans,  and  so  increased  their  army  that  the  Romans 
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fvaciiattMl  tlic  llalkaii-.  \Ä\<v  a  iiiountaiii-torrciit  the  harharians  now 
j)i.iir,il  t»v(  r  the  land,  iiiarkiii«;  (heir  |)atli  witli  iirc  and  doath.  Tlie 
(•apital  itself,  tlu'  >:l(iri(ins  C'<»nstantin(>|»lc,  felt  no  lon^^cT  st'cnrc.  A 
Ivoniaii  divi.-ion  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  l''ri<;(rid,  the  leader  of  (Jratian's 
Western  anny,  lell,  thereby,  into  snch  straits,  that  he  retreated  to  Illyria. 
The  Goths  were  masters  of  the  Jialkan  Peninsula. 

And  already,  in  more  distant  regions  their  successes  made  themselves 
felt.  As  (Jratian  was  |)rei)arlnu:  to  bring  helj)  to  his  uncle  in  the  East, 
antl  when  the  greatest  part  of  his  tbrccs  were  on  their  way  to  Illyria,  the 
Lentienses,  a  tribe  of  the  Alamanni  residing  on  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
judged  that  the  time  was  suitable  for  exploits  in  the  old  style.  An  Ala- 
mannian,  who,  as  a  life-guardsman,  had  served  about  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  had  told  them  how  matters  stood  in  the  East.  In  February, 
37«,  they  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  ice.  Their  attack  was  premature, 
and  was  repelled.  They  then  collected  all  their  tribesmen  of  the  canton, 
and  jiressed  forward  into  Alsace  with  40,000  men,  Gratian  recalled  the 
tronps  he  had  dispatched,  and  uniting  them  with  those  left  in  Gaul, 
placed  the  whole  under  the  circumspect  Nannienus,  and  the  dashing 
king  of  the  Franks,  Mcllobaudes.  Near  Argen taria  (Col mar?)  the  Iwttle 
was  delivered,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Alamanni. 
To  deter  them  from  further  undertakings,  Gratian  invaded  their  country, 
without,  however,  penetrating  far  inland,  for  the  foe  adroitly  availed  him- 
self of  all  natural  impediments.  Through  tenacity  and  perseverance,  how- 
ever, Gratian  extorted  an  advantageous  treaty,  which  brought  new  recruits 
of  the  conquered  people  to  his  army.  Great  was  the  rejoicing.  Men 
recognized  the  hand  of  Christ  in  the  successes  Rome  had  won,  and  yet 
these  very  successes  proved  fatal.  Gratian,  on  their  account,  came  to  the 
East  too  late. 

There,  the  Enij)eror  Valens  had  concluded  peace  with  the  Persians 
and  had  led  his  Armenian  troops  to  Constantinople,  where  great  excite- 
ment ])revailcd  on  account  of  the  imminent  peril  from  the  Goths.  The 
Orthodox  denounced  their  Arian  ruler,  while  the  Catholic  emperor  of 
the  West  was,  in  their  eyes,  crowned  with  glory  by  virtue  of  his  victory 
r)vcr  the  Alamanni — a  state  of  matters  that  strongly  inclined  Valens  to 
deal  with  the  Goths,  himself,  alone,  and  before  the  arrival  of  his  nephew. 
The  surprise  of  a  Gothic  horde  and  the  capture  of  a  great  booty  by 
his  general,  Sebastian,  confirmed  this  resolution.  The  Goths  were 
still  scouring  the  country  in  ])redatory  bands,  and  were  not  suffici- 
ently concentrated  around  Fritigern,  who  had  summoned  them  to  as- 
semble at  Cabvle,  while  A^alens  stood  at  the  head  of  a  host,  not  indeed 
homogeneous^  but  brave  and  well-disciplined.     Near  Adrianople  the  two 
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armies  api)r()acli('(l  oadi  (»tlicr.  Scouts  reported  tlmt  the  (i(»tlis  were  milv 
10,000  stroll«;,  and  Valens  advanced  swiftly  to  meet  tlieni,  a  council  ol' 
war  having  decided  for  ininietliate  battle.  \\  liile  pre  pamtiuu-  were  piinjr 
oil,  ail  envoy  from  Friti<2:ern  entered  the  camp  w  ith  the  |»i-:i\<r  that  Tlinice 
mi<i,lit  he  «i^ranted  to  his  countrymen  :is  an  ahidinn-jijace,  where  thcv 
pledged  themselves  to  i-cmnin  in  coiitimial  peace. 

Valens  rejected  the  jietition.  On  August  9,  o7S,  he  set  out  earlv  in 
the  morning,  and  by  mid-day  came  in  sight  of  the  round  wagon-fiprt. 
The  state  treasures  and  imperial  insignia  he  had  left  in  the  adj(»iiiiiig  city 
of  Adriaiiople.  A\'liile  the  Goths  were  chantiug  their  wild  war-song,  the 
llomans  were  ordering  their  host  for  the  eontlict.  Jt  was  arraved  in  a 
double  line,  the  cavalry  in  the  front,  the  infantry  behin<l.  The  rapiditv 
of  the  [vornan  advance  had  brought  the  enemy  to  bay  ere  his  forces 
were  suiHeiently  eoUected.  The  Ostrogoth  and  Alan  auxiliaries  were 
wanting — fine  horsemen,  ^vllo  were  espe(!ially  needed  to  cope  with  the 
Roman  cavalry.  Hence,  Fritigern  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
fight,  and,  with  ready  invention,  sought  to  ]iostj)one  the  decisive  moment 
by  renewed  negotiations.     He  succeeded. 

The  heavy-armed  legionaries  stood,  in  the  meantime,  under  the  burn- 
ing sun,  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  and  annoyed  by  the  smoke  of 
the  artfully-fed  Gothic  camp-fires.  At  length  an  agreement  was  reached, 
and  Richomeres  was  deputed  to  wait  on  Fritigern.  \\'liile  he  wa.s 
advancing  tf)ward  the  Gothic  camp,  some  Roman  divisions,  becouiiug 
restless,  rushed  on  the  Goths,  but  were  beaten  back.  Then,  on  a  sudden, 
the  Ostrogoth  and  Alan  horsemen  burst  like  a  whirlwind  from  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains  and  threw^  themselves  instantly  on  their  fi)e.  The 
Romans,  Avho  had  so  long  prepared  their  attack,  seemed  surprised  and 
slowly  retreated.  By  virtue  of  their  good  discipline,  their  leaders  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  retreating  troops  to  a  stand.  The  left  wing  of 
their  cavalry  even  gained  ground,  but,  pursuing  their  advantage  too  i'ar, 
they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  brought  destruction  also  on  the 
infantry.  Ever  more  closely  were  the  latter  hemmed  in,  and,  at  last,  so 
closely  pressed  together  that  the  men  had  no  longer  room  to  ply  their 
wea])ons,  while  clubs,  lances  and  swords  did  their  work  iiureiles>ly. 
A^ain  were»  the  charges  of  the  weary  Romans.  They  were  ])owerIess  to 
break  through  the  iron  ramjiart  that  environed  them.  The  dead  lay 
heaped  high  in  ]>iles,  and  over  their  bodies  the  l)loody  <'oiiflicl  nige<l. 
The  sun  sank  ;  then  the  work  was  done,  and  the  reiiuiaiit  of  the  IJcuiiau 
army  rushed  away  in  wild,  des])erale  flight.  The  last  reserves  did  then- 
best  to  cover  the  fugitives,  till  the  dark,  mo(»iiless  night  received  them 
into  her  sheltering  bosom.     It  was  not  a  defeat  :  it  was  an  anuiliilati.iu. 
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Tliirtv-sown   high  olliccrs  and   two-thirds  of  tho   mon  wore  \vl\  on  the 

fu'hi.' 

The  emperor  had  earrie<l  himself  hravely.  Wounded  and  deserted 
hv  his  ^niards,  and  nnahh-  to  find  shelter,  lie  fell — no  man  knows  where. 
Kitlu'r  he  was  pierced  hv  an  enemy's  missile  or  he  was  hnniecl  alonjj^ 
with   the  eottage   in    which    he  had   son«2,ht  refn<>;e. 

The  hattle  of  Adrianople  was  one  of  those  mighty  catastrophes  that 
determine  the  fate  of  nations.  The  huig  struggle  between  Rome  and 
the  (Jermaus  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  Balkan  Peninsula, 
at  least,  sceniwl  to  have  fallen  to  them.  The  cohesion  of  the  Empire 
.seemed  destroyed  and  its  very  existence  imperilled,  for  the  Northern 
forests  still  concealed  innumerable  swarms,  which  would  now,  probably, 
pour  themselves  down  unchecked  on  the  South. 

Anxious  terror  shook  the  Empire  and  unchained  the  passions  of  the 
human  breast.  The  heathens  ascribed  the  defeat  to  the  anger  of  the 
gods  against  the  Christians  ;  the  Orthodox  ascribed  it  to  the  wrath  of  the 
Divine  Being  against  the  Arians.  Gratian,  whose  array  was  south  of 
Plevna,  returned  home  to  Sirmium,  whence  he  issued  an  edict  recalling 
to  their  offices  the  ITomoousian'  Orthodox  priests  banished  by  Valens. 
This  grew  to  be  a  turning-point  in  religion,  and,  thereby,  in  the  history 
of  the  Empire,  and,  widening  its  scope,  in  that  of  Europe.  The  victory 
of  the  Arian  TJoths  was  turned  into  a  triumph  for  Catholic  Christianity. 

At  lirst,  however,  it  seemed  something  very  different.  The  bar- 
barians, intoxicated  with  success,  threw  themselves  on  Adrianople,  and 
prol)al)ly  would  have  succeeded  in  taking  it,  had  not  a  seemingly  provi- 
(U'litial  thunder-storm  struck  them  back  with  terror.  The  besieged 
gjiincd  time  for  elaborate  defence,  and,  with  heavy  loss,  repelled  the 
attack. 

Thi'ir  ignorance  of  the  art  of  siege  had  deprived  the  Goths  of  the 
full  fruits  of  their  victory.  With  true  instinct,  they  gave  up  Adrianople, 
and  marched  direct  to  the  capital,  Constantinople.  In  their  first  wild 
onset  it  seemed  as  if  they  wf)ul(l  burst  open  the  gates ;  but  their  hopes 
sank  when  they  contemplated  the  extent  of  the  walls  and  the  sea  of 
houses.  They  withdrew  to  disperse  themselves,  as  fi)rmerly,  in  separate 
swarms,  thus  flooding  the  whole  land,  far  and  wide,  even  to  the  Venetian 
Alps.  Xew  hordes  came  over  the  Daiuibe ;  Italy,  too,  had  to  fear  for 
its  security;  yet  months  passed,  and  Gratian  ventured  on  no  serious 
undertaking  with  his  intimidated  troops. 

'The  Orthodox  (Jhiirch  believed  in  the  sameness  of  essence  or  substance  (homoousia),  the 
Arians  and  other  heterodox  Christians,  in  the  likeness  of  essence  ihomoiousia),  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.     (See  Chapter  XIX.)— Ed. 
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In  noble  solf-donial,  on  January  10,  370,  ho  rlcvatorl  to  tho  oo- 
empcrorship  of  the  East,  Theodosius  of  Spain  (Fi^^  8")),  liis  own  personal 
enemy,  but  a  man  who  commanded  universal  confidence,  'i'o  him  it  was 
allotted  to  stem  the  German  advance.  He  effected  this  as  much  bv 
thoughtful  consideration  for  the  wants  of  the  Goths  as  l)y  concentration 
of  the  power  of  the  Roman  state.  The  want  of  cohesion  anning  the 
Goths  themselves  came  also  to  his  aid.  Many  of  them — even  ukii  n[' 
royal  blood — were  willino;  to  follow  the  eagles.  Negotiations  and  con- 
flicts seem  to  have  alternated.  The  Ostrogoths  once  more  scj»arat(Hl 
from  the  Visigoths.  The  latter  settled  in  Kpirus  and  Thessalv,  the 
former  in  Pannonia  ;  and  these  settlements  were  recognized  bv  (Jratian. 
About  380,  Fritigern  died;  and  Athanaric,  in  381. 

The  land  gradually  became  more  tranquil  till,  on  October  :>,  3S2,  the 
glad  tidings  were  announced  that  peace  had  been  estal)lished  with  the 
whole  Gothic  race.  The  greater  part  received  settlements  as  *'  con- 
federates "  in  Thrace  :  that  is,  they  retained  their  tribal  laws  and  rights 
as  well  as  the  right  of  self-govenmient,  while  they  acknowledged  the 
emperor  as  their  over-lord,  and  furnished  recruits  to  the  legions.  Some 
sections  were  planted  in  Asia  Minor.  A  contemporary  says :  "  The 
Goths  have  turned  their  swords  into  ploughshares."  It  was,  indeed,  in 
good  time.  The  lands  of  the  Balkans  had  become  depopulated,  and 
brush  and  forest  now  waved  over  fields  that  formerly  siniU'<l  with 
harvests.  After  their  settlement,  the  Goths  crowded  all  ])rofessions  and 
occupations  :  in  their  furry  raiment,  they  were  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
armies;  in  the  toga,  as  consuls;  in  the  kitchens,  as  servants;  in  short, 
everywhere.  The  East  became  more  and  more  " barbarized  ;  "  the  aiiny- 
rolls  show  the  names  of  Franks,  Goths,  and  A^andals,  who  occupied  per- 
manent positions  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  A  fiscal  ollicial  complained  that 
Theodosius  had  impoverished  the  East  in  favor  of  foreign  soldiers. 

But  while  the  Germans  thus  powerfidly  affected  the  Roman  Kmjiire, 
the  influence  was  reciprocal.  The  national  life  of  the  A'isigoths  was 
exposed  to  greater  danger  than  it  had  been  through  the  assaults  of  the 
Huns.  They  lacked,  above  all,  a  unifying,  universally  recognized  common 
head;  and  the  controversies  and  antagonisms  that  were  honeycombing  the 
Empire  forced  themselves  with  a  disintegrating  effect  amongst  them. 
The  majority  of  the  Goths  were  Arians,  while  Orthodox  Athanasians  .s;it 
at  the  helm  of  the  Empire.  Instinctively  the  party  of  the  minority  looked 
on  these  statesmen  as  natural  allies.  The  ])eople  fell  into  two  gi-oups — 
the  one,  under  the  leadership  of  the  heathen,  Fravitta,  defended  the  ex- 
isting order  of  affairs;  the  other,  under  Eriulf,  doul)tless  an  Ariati,  aime<l 
at  getting  possession  of  the  government,  probably  of  the  imperial  power. 

VuL.  VI.— 13 
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Political  rivalry  was  i-inl>ittrrc.l  hy  n-ligioiis  hat«'.  At  the  public  table 
of  Tliwilosius  matters  earnc  t«>  an  issue.  Wine  had  heated  their  brains, 
and  the  two  party  leaders,  with  their  followers,  fell  into  anp:ry  strife. 
Thev  rushed,  with  wild  clamor,  from  the  hall,  and  outside  engaged  in 
a  hand-to-han<l  tiudit,  in  which   Fravitta  slew  Eriulf. 

Who  was  now  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Visigoths?     It  could  not  be  the 
heathen    Fravitta,  married  to  a  Roman  wife:  the  majority  were  oi)j)osed 
to  him.     The  people  were  still   Gothic  at  heart,  and  used  their  native 
speech,  customs,  and  laws;  still  they  repeated  their  sagas,  and  sung  their 
old  lieroic  lays.     If  all  this  were  to  remain,  if  the 
Goths  were  to  be  preserved  as  a  people  for  a  great 
future,  then  a  man  must  appear,  Roman  enough  to 
cope  w'ith  or  transcend  the  Romans  in   their  own 
arts,  German  enough  to  regard  the  old  German  nat- 
ional life  as  sacred.     Such  a  man  thev  found  in  Ala- 

FlCf.     85. — Theodosius         •       i       -r>   i 
the  Great.     Portrait       TIC  the  Bait. 

upon  a  gold  coin.  In-  In  the  meantime,  the  great  mass  of  their  Ostro- 

scribed :  D.  N.Theo-        ^^^j^j^,  brethren  had  continued  to  live  in  good  undcr- 

DOSIVS     P.     F.     AVG.  *'  ,  ,  ,    ,    .  . 

(Inihoof-Blumer.)  standing  under  Hunnish  over-lordship,  but  mimedi- 

ately  subject  to  kings  of  their  own,  Huuimund 
being  the  first.  The  nationless  life  of  the  Germans  easily  accommodated 
itself  to  new  conditions,  as  well  to  the  higher  culture  of  Rome,  as  to  the 
nomatlic  semi-savage  life  of  the  sons  of  the  steppes,  with  only  this  dif- 
ference :  that,  in  the  latter  case,  their  own  influence,  as  that  of  the  more 
developed  people,  tended  to  become  the  stronger.  ]Mixed  marriages  be- 
come more  frequent ;  the  princes  of  the  Huns  assumed  Gothic  names ;  in 
short,  the  Hims  began  to  Gothicize  themselves.  While  engaged  in  sub- 
duing the  Sarmatian  and  Slavic  races  of  Middle  Europe,  they  came  little 
in  contact  with  the  Romans,  and  for  this  reason  for  several  decades  they 
almost  disappear  from  history.  It  was  much  the  same  with  the  Ostrogoths. 
It  appears  that  Hunimund  had  to  maintain  his  supremacy  against  the 
as.saults  of  other  chiefs,  and  that  various  branches  separated  themselves 
from  the  main  stem.  Such  a  branch  it  was  that,  in  the  summer  of  386, 
appeared  on  the  Danube  under  the  leadership  of  Odotheus.  As  they 
were  crossing  the  stream  in  boats  and  rafts,  on  a  moonless  night,  they 
were  suddenly  surprised  by  the  Roman  fleet  and  practically  annihilated. 
So  great  was  the  danger  supposed  to  be,  that  Theodosius  had  set  out 
for  Thrace  in  person.  He  found  the  work  accomplished.  The  captives 
were  partly  enrolled  in  the  legions,  partly  settled  as  tillers  of  the  land. 

If  we  turn  to  the  West,  we  find  there  the  Frank  Merobaudes  occupying 
a  predominant  position  at  the  court  of  Gratian,  and  Germans  everywhere 
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in  favor.  By  this,  tho  Roman  fcoHiip^  of  the  provincials,  and  i\w  pride 
of  the  k'gioiis,  were  oHnKU'd.  Jii  remote  JJritaiii,  the  sohherv  roH-  and 
sahited  their  general,  Magnus  Maximus,  a.s  emperor.  W'iien  he  canir 
to  CJaul,  the  Rhine  k'gions  joined  him,  and  further  (h-sei-tions  fdliowed. 
Gratian  was  assassinated  at  Lyons,  August,  .'}.S.'5,  and  Menthaudes  j)ut  an 
end  to  his  own  life,  when  he  saw  the  house  in  which  he  had  taken  reluge 
surrounded.  The  Roman  reaction  seemed,  with  this,  to  have  gained  the 
victory.  Maximus,  its  leader,  took  up  his  residence  at  Treves,  without, 
however,  being  in  a  position  himself  to  dispense  witii  the  (lermans. 
Theodosius  reeognized  him  as  emperor  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Ih-itaiu,  wliilc 
Italy  and  Africa  were  to  remain  to  Valentinian,  the  youthful  hmther  of 
Gratian.  But  in  the  autumn  of  387,  Maxinuis  ])resse(l  south,  without 
uuich  opposition.  Valentinian  had  to  Hee  to  Thessalonica,  and  tiicnce 
craved  aid  from  Theodosius. 

A  war  now  began,  peculiar  of  its  kind,  and  recalling  that  of  Magncn- 
tius  against  Constantius,  only  that  now  the  parts  were  reversed.  The 
emperor  of  the  West  relied  mainly  on  the  Roman  element,  while  TIkci- 
dosius  had  the  Germans  on  his  side.  The  confederate  Goths  alone  fur- 
nished him  40,000  men.  Lightly  moved  and  occasionally  discontented, 
the  Germans  were  fit  tools  iov  the  wily  Maximus,  who  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  some  of  them  in  the  service  of  the  Kastern  Empire,  and,  In- 
great  promises,  Avon  them  over  to  a  conspiracy.  1'his  Avas  discovercil 
just  in  time. 

An  irruption  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul  may  serve  as  a  counterj)art  to 
this,  as  well  as  a  notable  evidence  of  changed  relations.  For  decades  the 
Franks  had  supported  the  Empire.  They  now  harried  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  and  threatened  Cologne.  One  division  of  them  was  cut  to  pieces. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  advance  of  the  Romans  across  the  stream  was  yet 
more  unfortunate.     The  army  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  destroyed. 

All  this  occurred  while  Maximus  was  in  the  field  against  Theodosius. 
The  former's  star  quickly  sank.  Vanquished  in  two  battles,  his  troo|)s 
— especially  the  German  element — passed  over  to  the  enemy.  In  ."JSS, 
he  was  captured  and  slain.  The  Frank,  Ar])ogast,  seized  the  young  son 
of  the  usurper  left  behind  him  in  Gaul,  had  him  strangled,  and  nndir- 
took  the  administration  of  the  state  in  the  interest  of  the  young  \'ahii- 
tinian  II.  He  was  followed  successively  by  Stilicho,  Ricinicr,  Odoaccr, 
and  Theodoric — pure  Germans.  It  was  now  too  late  for  a  great  Roman 
reaction. 

Arbogast  restored  the  friendly  relations  with  his  c(Mmtrymcn  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  This  was  not  hard,  inasnuich  as  there  now  s<-t 
in  an  era  of  German,  and  especially  of  Fnudvi.sh,  ascendancy  such  as  had 
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never  Ihtm  witnessed  hefore.  'Plie  Mdiiiiiiislnilion,  military  and  civil,  lay 
in  tlu'  hands  of  Arbo^.ist,  who  snrronnded  hiniseli' with  "  Frankish  satel- 
lites," on  whom  he  eould  rely.  No  otlieial  dured  to  give  heed  to  the 
orders  of  the  emj)eror  without  tlu^  sanction  of  the  despotic  Frank.  Valen- 
tinian  songht  to  escape  from  nnder  the  pressnre  of  his  heavy  hand,  and 
craved  snp|)<trt  from  the  Romans.  These  were  mostly  Catholics,  while 
Arl)og;ist  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  old  cult  of  the  pagan  divinities. 
Personal,  national,  and  religious  antagonisms  thus  conspired  to  bring  the 
nominal  ruler  and  the  real  head  of  the  state  into  collision.  Valentinian 
was  now  ripening  into  manhood,  and  his  lot  became  ever  the  more  intol- 
erable, till  at  length,  while  holding  a  ceremonial  assembly,  he  took  a 
decisive  step  :  lie  placed  a  formal  notice  of  dismissal  in  the  hands  of  his 
powerfnl  minister.  The  latter  scanned  it  contemptuously,  then  tearing 
the  document  to  pieces,  tlirew  the  shreds  at  the  emperor's  feet,  with  the 
words:  *' You  did  not  give  me  my  office,  and  you  shall  not  take  it 
from  me."  He  strode  from  the  hall,  his  hand  on  his  sword.  Per- 
haps it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Valentinian  seized  a  weapon  from  a  life- 
guardsman,  in  order  to  slay  Arbogast.  It  was  not  long  ere  the  emperor 
was  found  hanging  dead  from  a  tree,  where  he  had  been  susp<>nded  by 
the  Frank's  myrmidons.  It  was  given  out  that  he  had  committed  suicide. 
Gratian  met  his  doom  because  he  favored  the  Germans ;  Valentinian, 
because  he  withstood  them. 

Ari)ogast  ostentatiously  w'ore  the  official  mourning  for  the  dead,  and 
no  man  dared  to  lift  a  hand  against  him.  At  his  nod  the  army  raised  his 
client  the  orator  Eugenius  to  the  purple — a  man  of  irreproachable  charac- 
ter, who  gave  guarantee  that  he  would  do  nothing  of  his  own  will.  Theo- 
dosius  withheld  his  assent,  and  the  issue  was  left  once  more  to  the  sw^ord. 

Both  East  and  West  armed  on  a  great  scale.  In  both,  the  prepon- 
derance of  ])owcr  lay  with  the  Germans.  To  secure  themselves  on  the 
rear,  and  to  strengthen  their  army  by  strong  German  contributions,  Ar- 
bogast and  Engenius  undertook,  in  the  winter  of  392-393,  a  campaign 
beyond  the  Rhine,  first  against  the  Franks,  then  against  the  Alamanni. 
According  to  wont,  treaties  of  peace  followed,  the  issue  desired  by  the 
emperors. 

Enormous  columns  now  moved  toward  each  other.  Franks  and 
Alamanni  followed  the  emperor  of  the  West ;  Alans,  Huns,  and  20,000 
Goths,  under  Alaric,  accompanied  Theodosius.  On  September  5,  394, 
they  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Frigidus,  not  far  from  Aquileia  (Aglar), 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  Theodosius  opened  the  attack  w^ith  his  bar- 
barian allies,  but  like  a  thunderstorm  Arbogast  rushed  on  with  his 
cf)untrymen,  and  threw  the  opposing  masses  into  utter  confusion.     Ten 
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thousand  of  the  Goths  alone  are  said  lo  have  hccn  slain.  When  ijic 
fight  was  renewed  next  day,  matters  looked  gloomv  jor  'riico(ln>iiis. 
Only  the  treachery  of  an  auxiliary  e()r|)s,  and  a  stronn^  wind  that  Mew  in 
the  faces  of  Eugenius's  troops,  gained  for  Tlicodttsius  tlic  victorv.  Kn- 
genius  was  captured  and  beheaded.  Arl)ogast  eseajx'd  (»nlv  to  waiulcr 
for  two  days  among  the  mountains,  when,  liard  pursued,  he  ended  his 
own  life.  The  Christians  ascribed  the  unlooked-jor  issue  to  (H\inf 
interposition. 

Exertion  and  exposure  planted  the  seeds  of  death  in  the  frame  ol"  the 
conqueror.  He  sickened  of  dropsy,  and  died  at  Milan,  January  17,  'AU't, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Theodosius  and  the  men  associated  witli 
him,  who  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  exerted  a  decisive  inlluence 
upon  their  age.  Beside  him — the  thoughtful,  far-seeing,  and  energetic 
head — we  see  the  Frank,  Richomeres,  a  deyoted  worshipper  of  the  gods, 
and  a  worthy  military  leader,  honored  by  the  emperor  with  a  consulate  ; 
the  soldierly  Roman,  Timasius  ;  the  cultured,  amiable  Promotus  ;  Tatian, 
the  architect,  and  his  son,  Proclus.  Before  and  aboye  all  we  see  the  Gaul, 
Rufinus,  and  the  Vandal,  Stilicho. 

Rufinus  had  keen,  lively  eyes  and  a  fine  exterior;  but  he  was  \\\]y, 
avaricious,  ambitious,  and  cruel.  An  excellent  judge  (»f  men,  he  had 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  offices  of  state,  and  ac(iuired  predominating 
influence  over  Theodosius.  Stilicho  was  a  man  of  entirely  ditl'erent 
stamp.  Born  about  360,  he  attracted  notice  even  in  his  youth  by  iiis 
firm,  self-reliant  deportment,  and  his  stately  figure.  The  emperor  gave 
him  an  appointment  as  an  officer,  and,  with  true  prescience  of  his  future 
greatness,  bestowed  upon  him  as  his  wife  his  niece  and  adopted  daughter, 
the  generous,  virtuous  Serena.  From  385  he  filled  most  efficiently  the  office 
of  general.  In  392,  the  Bastarnae  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  had 
fallen  on  and  defeated  Promotus,  it  is  said,  at  the  instigation  of  Rufimis. 
Stilicho  appeared  as  an  avenger,  overthrew  the  insurgents  and  surroundtd 
them  in  a  valley  of  the  Danube.  Then  the  Huns,  Alans,  Goths,  and 
others,  arose  to  set  free  the  encompassed  Bastarnae.  Stilicho  faced  them 
all  and  beat  them  back.  Of  the  advantages  of  his  \ictoiy  he  was 
despoiled  by  the  ci-afty,  intriguing  Rufinus.  The  antagonism  between 
them  waxed  to  hatred,  which  had  disastrous  results. 


CHAPTER    XIT. 

FROM  STILICHO  TO  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE 
VISIGOTHS  IN  GAUL. 

(A.  D.  395-415.) 

I  )  i;i'()!M-'  liis  (lentil,  Thoo(lo.sius  had  arranged  the  succession  to  the 
_X3  throiii'  so  that  Aroadius,  the  elder  of  his  two  sons,  should  succeed 
to  the  Knii)ir('  of  the  East,  while  Ilonorius  should  receive  the  AVest.  St. 
Ambrose,  in  the  emperor's  funeral  oration,  says,  "  No  one  need  have 
scruples  on  account  of  the  tender  years  of  the  boys ;  the  loyalty  of  the 
troops  makes  them  of  full  age."  The  state  inclined  ever  more  towards 
the  fonu  of  a  hereditary  monarchy;  a  final  partition  was  not  expected 
from  Theodosius.  The  trustworthy  Stilicho  he  named  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  still  united  armies,  and  guardian  of  his  sons — a  position 
franght  with  danger,  for  he  was  in  effect  appointed  common  administrator 
of  the  Empire  for  two  emperors,  who  were  still  minors.  While  Honorius 
(Fig.  86)  and  Stilicho  abode  in  Milan,  Arcadius  remained  in  Constanti- 
no])le,  having  beside  him  Rufinus,  to  whom  had  been 
entrusted  the  conduct  of  business  for  the  East.  Every- 
where the  latter  found  people  loth  to  acknowledge  his 
authority,  and  the  difficulty  of  his  position  was  enhanced 
by  the  old  rivalry  with  Stilicho.  East  and  West  stood, 
Fio.  86.— Honorius.  as  it  Were,  with  their  backs  to  each  other.  According 
of^hiT Kol'dTohis^  ^^  tradition  and  the  age  of  its  ruler,  Constantinople  was 
(Imhoof-iihimer.)  the  political  centre  of  the  Empire ;  the  military  pre- 
ponderance, on  the  other  hand,  lay  with  the  West. 
Streiigthcncd  by  his  position  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
Stilicho  ruled  the  West  for  thirteen  years,  and  upheld  the  ascendancy 
of  Rome  over  the  barbarians.  His  efforts  were  directed  towards  two 
objects — first,  he  desired  to  maintain  both  Empires  entire  and  united, 
imder  two  emperors;  next,  he  aimed  at  sustaining  and  reviving  the 
waning  vitality  of  the  state  by  the  infusion  of  lusty  German  blood,  and 
by  blending  Romans  and  Germans,  as  much  as  possible,  into  one  people. 
His  ruin  resulted  from  this  two-fold,  self-imposed  mission.  The  pride 
of  Rome  was  wounded  ;  the  Germans  within  the  Empire,  from  being 
dutiful  subjects,  became  tran.sformed  into  self-willed  enemies. 

Stilicho  labored    unweariedly.     He  brought  order  into  the  imperial 
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finances  and  administration  ;  oared  for  the  reparation  of  mined  roads  and 
cities,  and  for  tiie  maintenance  of  their  edifices  ;  checked  tlie  vioh-nce  of 
the  soldiers,  the  encroachments  of  judges,  and  the  abuse  of  official  power. 
Althouo-h  ho  declared  the  orthodox  creed  to  he  the  state  religion,  jx-rfect 
toleration  was  granted  to  all,  and  neither  heathen  nor  heretic  w;ls  delKirrrd 
from  office.  To  the  city  of  Rome  he  assigned  an  honorable  precedence, 
and  restored,  in  some  measure,  its  importance ;  repeatedly  he  submitted 
weighty  questions  of  state  to  the  Senate.  Pie  forbade,  on  pain  of  severe 
penalty,  anyone  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  "  the  Venerable  City  "  in 
German  costume.  In  Home,  at  least,  citizens  were  to  feel  themselves 
Romans.  All  these  and  similar  measures  he  carried  out  in  the  midst  ol" 
incessant  war,  and  while  he  felt  his  position  ever  more  insecure  by  reason 
of  the  advancing  age  of  his  imperial  master. 

After  subduing  dangerous  tendencies  within  the  bosom  of  the  armv,  he 
marched  to  the  Rhine  and  imposed  peace  upon  the  again  restless  Ger- 
mans of  the  frontier.  Thence  he  returned  to  Milan,  to  set  out  forthwith 
for  the  East,  where  a  breach  had  taken  place  between  the  imperial  author- 
ities and  the  Visigoths. 

Among  this  people  the  man  of  most  authority  w-as  Alaric  (»f  the  stock 
of  the  Bait  ("the  bold").  Born  in  370,  on  Pence,  an  island  of  the 
Danube,  he  took  arms  first  against  Theodosius,  and  afterwards  led,  as 
an  imperial  officer,  the  Gothic  contingent  in  the  war  against  Engenius. 
Later,  he  demanded  a  higher  command.  At  the  instigation  of  Rufinus 
this  was  denied  him  by  Arcadius,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  stibsidy 
to  the  confederate  Goths  was  withheld.  The  })eo})le  became  discontented, 
weary  of  spending  their  strength  for  Rome  without  any  security  fi>r  their 
own  future.  They  and  the  Bait  understood  each  other.  A  section  of  his 
people  raised  him  to  the  leadership,  or  directly  to  the  kingship.  Thus 
the  Gothic  nation  had  once  more  a  common  rallying  ])oint,  its  scatteretl 
elements  coidd  anew  acquire  coherence,  round  the  person  of  their 
sovereign. 

The  popular  instinct  was  right — Alaric  Avas  the  man  diinamlcd  by 
the  times.  Unshaken  in  good  or  bad  fortune,  persevering,  moderate, 
clear-sighted  and  warlike,  he  appears  to  have  ever  kept  beibri'  him  as  his 
ultimate  end  the  acquisitiim  of  a  secure  home  for  his  people,  such  as  tiny 
had  enjoyed  beyond  the  Danube. 

The  rising  meant  war.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  satisfactory  report 
of  the  details.  With  his  bands,  Alaric  seems  to  have  terrified  Constan- 
tinople, and  thereafter  to  have  traversed  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thess:dy. 
Desolation  marked  his  path.  Other  German  swarms,  too,  raiseil  their 
heads.     The  Eastern  Empire  wa.s  powerless  to  control  the  movement. 
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At  this  jiiiictinv,  Stilii-ho  nppcarrd  in  tlu'  spring  of  39Ö,  imd  lorccd 
Alaric  l):u'k  into  Tlicssaly.  As  lie  stood  prepared  for  a  decisive  battle, 
ho  roeeiveil  an  order  I'roiu  Areadius  eommaiidin«^  hiui  to  turn  instantly 
hack,  and  to  sciul  the  Eastern  troops  to  Constantinople.  Stilicho  obeyed, 
and  dispatelu'd  mainly  the  ( Jernian-Gothic  e<»ntin<!;ents  under  Gainas. 
Arrived  before  the  capital  and  received  with  festive  ceremony,  they 
struck  down  Ixutintis  by  the  side  of  the  emperor.  This  was  Stilicho's 
answer  to  the  order. 

No  one  u:aine(l  ni(»r»'  by  this  occurrence  than  Alaric.  He  advanced  on 
firecre,  neariv  makin«::  con(|Ucst  of  it.  Threatened  likewise  in  Asia 
Minor  and  on  the  Danube,  Areadius  called  on  Stilicho  for  help.  Em- 
barkiu<,r  at  Hriuulisiuui,  he  landed  at  Corinth,  and  hemmed  in  Alaric  on 
the  river  Alpheus  in  an  execedintrly  confined  position.  Suddenly  the 
environing;  riuir  opened,  and  the  (lothic  host  marched  north  to  Epirus. 
The  motives  indueint;  Stilicho  to  this  act  are  not  clear.  Epirus  and  a 
part  of  lllyria  were  ceded  to  the  Goths,  and  Alaric  received  the  title  of 
Duke  of  these  lands. 

The  object  of  the  risinfr  was  temporarily  attained.  The  Goths  had 
a«rain  a  home,  though  under  Roman  supremacy.  Alaric  collected  taxes 
and  rearmed  his  people,  plainly  with  a  view  to  fresh  undertakings;  for 
in  these  lands,  wedged  in  between  East  and  West  Rome,  and  a  political 
shuttlecock  for  both,  the  Goths  could  make  no  permanent  abiding-pla(!e. 

Meanwhile,  there  was  confusion  in  the  East.  The  Gothic  commander, 
Gainas,  secured  control  of  affairs  in  Constantinople,  but  proved  unequal 
to  the  emergency.  A  bloody  revolt  broke  forth  against  his  Germans,  in 
whicii  more  than  7000  of  them  fell.  When  Gainas  thereupon  began  war, 
the  Empire  found  a  support  in  the  earlier-mentioned  Fravitta.  Gainas  was 
driven  across  the  Danube,  where  he  fell  in  battle  against  the  Huns.  Swarms 
of  Slavs  had  joined  the  movement;  the  land  was  terribly  afflicted,  the 
state  authority  shattered ;  and  hence  Stilicho's  aim  of  getting  control  of 
both  halves  of  the  Emj)ire,  so  tliat  they  might  mutually  support  each 
other,  seemed  nearer  of  realization  than  ever.  This,  however,  would 
threaten  the  independence  of  the  Goths. 

Such,  and  other,  considerations,  combined  with  the  wish  for  a  better- 
secured  territory,  seem  to  have  induced  Alaric  again  to  take  up  arms. 
Disturbances  in  the  old  German  lands  favored  his  plans.  In  Pannonia, 
the  Ostrogotlis  had  become  restless,  and,  in  400,  in  union  with  Alans, 
X^andals,  and  Suevi,  they  pressed  forward  into  Rhaetia,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Ostrogoth  Radagais.  While  this  commotion  distracted  the 
attention  of  Stilicho,  Alaric  marched  toward  Italy  in  the  winter  of  401. 

On  the  Timavus  (Timavo)  he  overcame  the  first  resistance  of  Roman 
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troops,  and  then,  in  vain,  laid  scige  to  Aquilcia.  ilc  thcrcuj»»!!  advance«! 
into  Venotia  and  Lonibardy,  laying  waste  all  hcfon-  him,  wliilc  the  iiaiiic- 
stricken  cities  for  the  most  part  surrendered. 

Stilicho  remained  steadfast.  From  all  sides  he  summoned  troops,  at 
the  same  time  pacifying  the  barbarians  of  Rhaetia.  Their  alliance  with 
Alaric  was  prevented,  and  the  Koman  army  was  reinforced  bv  a  Khactian 
contingent. 

In  the  meantime,  matters  became  more  urgent  south  of  the  Alps. 
Alaric  crossed  the  Adda  and  attempted  to  shut  uj)  Htdiorius  in  Milan. 
From  the  walls  were  seen  the  wide  circuit  of  the  (lotliic  ( ainp-lii-cs,  and 
only  the  expectation  of  relief  induced  the  rejection  oi"  Alaric's  prnpusils  for 
peace.  Stilicho  hurried  with  a  small  force,  in  advance  of  his  main  army, 
over  the  Alps.  In  the  night  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  Adda,  and  ])ushed 
forward  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy  into  the  threatened  city.  Alaric 
desisted  from  further  operations  against  jNlilan,  and,  closely  Ibllowed  by 
Stilicho,  marched  toward  Liguria.  On  Easter-day,  April  6,  402,  a  battle 
took  place  near  Pollentia  (Polenza).  Stilicho  gained  a  partial  victory, 
and  the  camp  of  the  Goths,  Avith  their  booty,  women,  and  children,  fell 
into  his  hands.  A  truce  followed,  on  the  condition  that  Alaric  should 
evacuate  Italy.  He  marched  eastward,  watched  by  Stilicho,  who  again 
triumphed  over  him  near  Verona.  The  Goths  were  now  in  sore  straits. 
On  all  sides  they  saw  superior  forces.  Alaric  was  on  the  })oint  of  suicide, 
when,  as  once  before,  he  was,  for  unknown  reasons,  permitted  to  retire 
unmolested.  Taught  by  experience,  he  turned  back  to  Illyria.  Italy 
was  delivered. 

Still  the  thunder-clouds  hung  threateningly  in  the  North,  ^\•hich 
Stilicho  only  with  care  and  labor  had  kept  temporarily  from  breaking. 
He  did  his  utmost  to  be  armed  against  them  ;  he  kept  his  forces  together, 
disciplined  them,  and  reinforced  them  with  Hun  and  Visigoth  auxiliaries. 
It  was  high  time,  for,  in  404,  vast  swarms  under  Radagais  burst  from 
the  Middle  Danube,  by  way  of  Laibach,  into  Italy,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  405,  laid  siege  to  Florence.  Radagais  was  a  heathen,  and  his  coming 
awakened  everywhere  the  worship  of  the  old  gods.  The  whole  Christian 
world  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  a  heathen  reaction.  Stilicho  felt  that 
he  was  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  collective  force  of  the  barbarians  ;  but, 
to  his  joy,  they  split  up  into  three  bands.  One  was  overpowereil ;  another, 
under  Radagais,  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  was  driven  to  the 
heiirhts  of  Fiesole,  where  it  succumbed  to  the  combinal  force  of  hunger 
and  the  sword.  The  survivors  were  embodied  in  the  legions  or  sold  as 
slaves.     Radagais  himself  fell  in  the  flight. 

Sounds  of  rejoicing  filled  all  the  land.    For  the  second  time  the  Knipire 
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was  n-sriutl.  Stilicliust.M.d  (.11  the  pinnacle  ol"  siu-coss.  Now  the  old  uni(.n 
with  tlu«  Easti-ni  Einpiiv  nmld  he  renewed.  All  was  thwarted  by  new 
niovcnicnts  nf  tlu-  n(»rtlicrn  tribes.  From  tiieir  Pannonian  homes  there 
streanicil  forth  toward  the  West  lar^e  bodies  of  Vandals  strengthened  by 
ert>wd>  of  Alan-,  and  on  their  nuite  were  reinforced  by  Snevi,  Marcomanni 
and  Hnrgundians.  At  the  new-year  of  407,  they  passed  the  Rhine.  No 
Koman  troops  were  at  hand,  for  8tilieho  had  recalled  them  for  the  pro- 
tiH-tion  of  Italy.  In  their  place  there  appeared  the  treaty-bound  Franks, 
strenj^thened,  likewise,  by  masses  of  Alans.  It  came  to  a  murderous 
tiudit.  Already  had  the  Vandal  king,  Godegisel,  with  20,000  of  his 
l)eople  liiUen  ;  already  were  the  Franks  and  Alans  pressing  forward  with 
shouts  of  triumph,  wiien  the  section  of  the  Alans  that  was  allied  with  the 
Vandals  appeared,  and  by  a  crushing  charge  threw^  their  antagonists  into 
the  direst  confusion.  The  fight,  most  peculiar  in  its  kind,  was  lost  for 
Rome.  For  the  first  time  had  independent  Germans,  under  their  own 
(•(inimanders,  entered  the  field  against  Germans  in  defence  of  Rome. 
Hitherto  had  the  Frankish  lances  been  levelled  against  the  West;  this 
time  they  were  pointed  towards  the  East. 

Exultingly  the  conquerors  stormed  forward,  wasting  the  Gallic  land, 
far  tmd  wide,  even  to  Aquitania,  for  three  long  years.  The  woe  was 
unutterable,  for,  in  addition  to  the  Germans,  men  soon  saw  the  desperate 
fo/o;y/  breaking  forth  from  the  mountains.  The  Rhine-Germans  turned 
the  confusion  to  their  own  account,  and  settled,  more  and  more,  on  the 
left  bank.  The  garrisons  of  the  fortresses  were  insufficient,  the  burghers 
despondent ;  and,  that  nought  might  be  wanting,  an  anti-emperor,  named 
Constantine,  came  from  Britain,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  province 
that  was  bleeding  from  every  pore. 

Heavy  was  the  burden  now  laid  on  Stilicho,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
he  was  losing  ground,  and  when  the  Roman  party  were  employing  every 
means  to  rid  themselves  of  him  and  the  barbarians.  He  felt  that  if  he  left 
Italy,  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  Gaul,  his  enemies  at  the  court  would  gain  the 
u])per  liand  and  utterly  ruin  him.  He  remained,  therefore,  and,  in  407, 
sent  the  Visigoth,  Sarus,  with  an  army  over  the  Alps.  Sarus  fought  at 
first  with  success,  but  had  soon  to  leave  the  field  before  superior  forces 
and  ever-growing  dangers.  Stilicho  found  himself  in  desperate  circum- 
stances. His  ally  Alaric,  who,  as  "Master  of  the  Forces,"  had  entered 
the  Roman  service,  ostensibly  rather  than  really,  was  in  Epirus,  appar- 
ently ready  to  march  with  him  against  East  Rome,  but  quite  as  ready  to 
fight  hr  his  own  interests.  AVeary  of  long  waiting,  the  leader  of  the  Goths, 
in  the  beginning  of  408,  entered  a  strong  camp  in  Pannonia,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Noricum — all  the  time,  as  it  seems,  being  in  partial  alliance 
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with  Stilicho,  who  managed  to  get  for  liiin  a  siil)si<ly  lA'  1000   |k.iiii(1>. 
Then  followed  a  circumstance  which   mij^lit  have  eirund   up  tlicir  re- 
lations.    On  May  1,  408,  Arcadius  died,  leaviii«;  iMliiiid  liim  tlie  y«»uug 
Theodosius.     Stilicho  seems  to  have  immediately  sketched  mit  a  |»hii),  at 
once  bold  and   ingenious:   he  decided   to  desj)atch  Ahiric  to  the  West  to 
subdue  the  anti-emperor,  whih«  he  iiimsclf  i)rocec(h(l  to  the  J'^ast.     It  was 
already  too  late.      The  Roman  party  had  gained  the  ascendancy,  and 
succeeded  in  winning  over  the  undecided   Ilouorius,  by   iiii|ircssiii)_'  on 
him  that  Stilicho  was  pursuing  selfish  schemes.     In  the  iin]»erial  camp 
at  Ticinum,  there  arose  an  uproar  against  the  connnamlers — adhercnt.s 
of  Stilicho.     His  view,  at  first,  was  to  bring  the  insurgents  to  reason 
with  the  aid  of  his  German-Hunnish  followers,  but  he  felt  that  this 
might  compromise  him  with  the  emperor.     He  went,  therefore,  to  Ra- 
venna, the  capital  at  that  time,  with  the  view,  probably,  of  first  of  all  re- 
establishing his  influence  there.     An  imperial  order  for  his  arrest  fol- 
lowed.     Stilicho  took  refuge  in  a  church,  but   was   tempted  out    and 
put  to  death,  after  he  had  restrained  his  followers  from  forcible  resist- 
ance.    His  adherents  and  family  were  ruthlessly  persecuted  ;  liis  prop- 
erty seized;  himself  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state  and  his  memory 
exprobated. 

With  short-sighted  infatuation,  the  men  now  in  power  ])ursucd  their 
mad  career.  Honorius  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the  ])osscssions  ot  all 
officials  appointed  by  Stilicho.  The  legionaries  fell  on  the  confederate 
auxiliaries  and  murdered  their  wives  and  children.  The  mercenaries 
began  to  mutiny.  Thirty  thousand  of  them  left  the  eagles,  and,  after 
laying  waste  the  country,  joined  Alaric. 

Alaric  would  willingly  have  remained  at  peace,  and  he  presented  very 
moderate  claims  for  money  and  land.  These  denied,  he  set  out  for  Italy. 
Army  and  state  were  paralyzed.  Nowhere  did  he  meet  with  ojiposition, 
as  he  crossed  the  Po,  marclied  to  Rimini,  and  thence  along  the  Adriatic, 
to  Rome.  Here  party-madness  rioted  unchecked.  The  ])eoplc  were  in 
an  agony  of  terror;  and,  instead  of  attempting  defence,  bought  otV  the 
besiegers  with  5000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  pounds  of  silver,  and  costly 
objects  of  luxury.  To  collect  the  sum,  silver  and  gold  images  of  the 
gods  were  melted,  among  them  the  statue  of  "  Valor."  Alaric,  reiiifon-ed 
daily  by  escaped  slaves,  betook  himself  to  winter-(|n:n-tei-  in  Etnu-ia. 
What  he  sought  was  a  dwelling-place  for  his  homeless  host,  and  with  this 
end  in  view  he  began  again  to  negotiate  with  Honorius,  asking  tir>t  that 
his  people  might  occupy  Dalmatia,  Venetia,  and  Noricum.  a^  Koinan 
confederates,  but  finally  limiting  his  demand  to  the  half-lo-t  N..nenm. 
Tn  vain.     The  anti-German  policy  still  dominated  behind  the  s.-cure  walls 
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of  Kav.iiiKi,  and  (he  iiiifortiiiiatr  Kinpiiv  iiuist  pay  the  penalty.  Again 
Rome  siw  the  Gothic   honlrs   lH-t<)re   \\^  gates, 

III  th.' iK'lk'f  that  lie  and  his  ptM)i)le  wonld  be  less  profited  by  vic- 
l.irii.-  anil  rapine  than  by  the  accpiisition  of  land  Ibr  his  people,  Alaric 
ainutl  less  at  the  eapture  of  thi'  eity  than  at  the  accomplishment  of  a 
poUtical  rcvohition  that  would  enable  him  to  attain  his  object.  He  com- 
pflK-ti,  thereli>re,  the  Senate  again  to  recognize  old  claims  to  the  throne, 
and  to  elevate  the  civic  prefect,  Attains,  as  anti-empcror.  Attains  made 
Alaric  master  of  the  forces  for  the  Empire,  and  Athaulf  (Atawulf, 
Adol|)hns),  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  lately  brought  reinforcements  from 
the  Danube,  prefect  of  cavalry.  But  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  interests 
of  Rome  and  Germany  were  at  variance.  Dissensions  arose,  the  siege  of 
Ravenna  miscarried ;  Alaric  recognized  that  through  Attains  his  aim 
was  not  to  be  attained.  He  divested  his  creature,  therefore,  of  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and  renewed  negotiations  with  Honorius.  Terms  would 
probal)lv  have  been  arrived  at  had  not  the  Gothic  chief,  Sarus,  entered 
the  s<'rvice  of  the  emperor  and  gained  influence.  This  rendered  it  im- 
portant tiir  Alaric  to  have  Rome  once  more  within  his  power.  He  occu- 
j>ic(l  it,  and,  as  it  seems,  without  a  siege,  August  24,  410.  The  usage  of 
the  times  and  the  exasperation  of  the  Goths,  on  account  of  their  fruitless 
wanderings,  made  it  impossible  to  spare  the  city.  The  conquerors 
storme<l  through  the  streets,  seizing  whatever  struck  their  fancy.  They 
gave  themselves  up  to  lust  and  rapacity,  while  the  animosity  of  Arians 
and  heathens  against  the  Orthodox  could  satiate  itself  in  drunken  fury. 
Yet  strong  orders  were  given  that  churches  and  consecrated  objects 
should  be  spared,  and  the  sack  of  the  fallen  mistress  of  the  world  was 
limited  to  three  days.  Alaric  then  gathered  together  his  bands,  and  set 
out  for  South  Italy,  traversing  it  till  he  reached  the  coast.  He  projected 
yet  wider  schemes  in  Sicily  and  Africa,  but  his  earthly  pilgrimage  was  at 
an  end.  He  succuml)ed  to  the  enervating  climate  of  the  South,  and  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  Busento,  near  Cosenza.  Probably 
his  folhiwers  feared  that  any  other  grave  would  be  disturbed  by  Italian 
hate.  For  fifteen  years  Alaric  had  led  the  main  force  of  the  Visigoths 
and  had  held  them  together.  They  made  his  brother-in-law,  Athaulf, 
his  successor,  and  so  secured  their  own  future. 

Athaulf  was  of  stately  though  not  lofty  figure;  of  fine  features, 
high  spirit,  self-reliant  and  enterprising;  he  was  persuaded  that  more 
was  to  be  won  by  amicable  accommodation  than  by  successful  bat- 
tles. It  is  said  of  him  that  his  purpose  was  to  make  out  of  the  Roman 
Empire  a  Gothic  one,  with  himself  as  Romano-German  emperor.  As 
the  time  for  this   had  not  yet  come,  he  was  brought  back  to  Alaric's 
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standpoint,  with,  however,  greater  siihonliiiatidii  lu  the  will  ol'  II.hih-. 
He  gave  n\)  the  position  in  Sonth  Italy,  and,  inoviiij;  sluwiy,  came  liiiallv 
to  North  Italy,  withont  any  conflict  of  coiis(<|ncnce,  hut  with  frcijUcnt 
negotiations  with  Honorius  (Fig.  M7).     After  thus  spending  two  years  he 


Fig.  87. — The  Emperor  Honorius.     Relief  upon  an  ivory  dijityeh  piost-nted  l)y  the  Coiisiil 
Arcius  Probus.     Height,  llj  in.     In  the  Cathedral  of  Aosta.     (Kev.  Anheul.,  lS(;-_'.) 

entered  Gaul.  Here  a  second  usurper  liad  arrayed  himself  ag-.iinst  lh(> 
former  one  (Constantine),  and  he,  holding  the  Pyrenees,  had  allied  him- 
self with  the  forward-pressing  bands  of  Vandals,  Alans,  ami  Siicvi.  to 
whom  he  opened  the  passes  and  gave  free  admission  to  Spain.  In  !<•!•, 
they  appeared  in  this  flourishing  province,  Avhich  up  to  this  time  had 
been  comparatively  spared.  Now  ruin  stalked  through  it  with  devastating 
foot,  till  the  turbulent  masses,  after  two  years  of  violence,  cam(^  gradually 
to  rest.  To  avoid  strife,  the  three  peo])les  arc  said  to  have  left  the  dct«'r- 
mination  of  the  districts  they  should  respectively  occjii)y  to  lot.  The 
Suevi  got  Galieia,  and  the  Alans,  Lusitania.  The  Vandals  fi-ll  into  iwu 
groups — the  Asdingi  and  Silingi — the  former  of  which  miitcd  tlu'm- 
selves  with  the  Suevi,  while  the  latter  seized  Ba(>tica  and  Andalusia 
(Vandal  usia). 

Arrangements  were  made  with   the  natives,  according  to  which  the 
cities  fell  mainlv  to  their  share,  while  the  rural   districts  jMl   mainly  to 
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til."  (;rrm:m>.  Tli.-  nhition  of  tlu«  latter  to  the  emperor  seems  to  have 
Imvh  that  rummon  to  "  tklerates."  Soon  the  sword  was  hiid  aside  for 
the  |)loiii;h.  ( 'oii.|iicrors  and  eoncpiered  became  gradually  rcconeiled,  and 
l^'iTin  to  reap  the  hlessintjs  of  peaee. 

1 II  the  meantime,  the  striigfrle  between  the  usurpers  continued,  till  both 
tell  before  C'onstantius,  eommandcr-in-chief  f>r  ITonorius.  But  a  third 
anti-emperor  had  ajipeared  in  .Jovinus,  who,  suj)ported  by  Gundahar,  king 
of  the  15ur<;uiidians,  and  (roar,  king  of  the  Alamanni,  had  selected  May- 
enre  as  his  capital.  Diu-iiig  these  disorders,  the  Trans-Rhenish  bar- 
barians had  moved  about  at  their  pleas- 
ure. Even  the  Burgundians  occupied, 
as  intruders,  the  left  Rhine  bank  in  the 
district  of  Worms ;  while  a  portion  of 
their  nation,  hitherto  settled  on  the 
Main,  had  joined  the  movement  of 
Sucvi  and  Vandals,  and,  in  407,  burst 
into  Gaul. 

In  412,  Athaulf,  with  his  Goths, 
a])j)eared  in  Gaul,  probably  with  the 
silent  assent  of  Honorius.  He  seemed 
at  first  to  play  a  waiting  game,  and 
began  to  negotiate  with  Jovinus.  The 
fact,  however,  that  Sarus — Alaric's  an- 
cient rival  and  foe — took  the  usurper's 
side,  fixed  Athaulf 's  resolution :  he  at 
once  went  over  to  Honorius.  After  a 
fierce  struggle,  he  got  Sarus  into  his 
power,  and  slew  him  cruelly.  Jovinus 
was  imable  to  withstand  the  combined 
assaults  of  Goths  and  imperialists.  His 
head  fell  under  the  axe,  and  was  sent 
to  Ravenna. 

But  the  new  allies  fell  out.  The  conditions  of  their  compact  pleased 
neither.  Athaulf  took  the  field  against  the  emperor,  and  endeavored  to 
establish  himself,  by  force,  in  Southern  Gaul,  probably  in  the  secret  hope 
of  compelling  Honorius  later  to  acknowledge  his  conquests.  But  a  yet  more 
interesting  subject  of  negotiations  was  the  emperor's  own  sister — ^the  noble 
and  beautiful  Placidia  (Fig.  88) — whom  the  Goths  had  captured  at  the 
second  occupation  of  Rome,  and  whom  they  carried  about  with  them  as  a 
hostage.  Honorius  had  insisted  on  her  restitution.  Athaulf  refused  to  give 
up  the  precious  pledge,  and  at  length  Placidia  decided  the  matter  by  giving 


Fig.  88.— rjalla  Placidia  and  her  son 
Valontinian  III.  Relief  upon  an 
ivory  fliptvfh  at  Monza.     (Planche.) 
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lior  hand  to  tlie  barbarian  kino;.  \\vy  hope  was  thai  she  wmiltl  thus  (-(»n- 
trihute  to  l)h>n(l  the  two  nations  into  one.  The  nicniorahic  marriap-  was 
cc'lebratetl,  in  414,  at  Narbonne.  The  bride  sat  on  a  throne,  chid  in 
richest  attire,  having  her  Gernian  bridetii-ooni  by  her -idc  in  Konian  cos- 
tnme.  Attahis,  hitely  emperor,  as  lea(h'r  of  the  bridal  rU\'\\\  be<r;in  the 
nuptial  song.  Goths  and  Romans  together  celebrated  a  eonwnon  festival. 
For  the  former  this  was,  as  it  were,  a  union  on  e(|iial  terms  with  the 
rulers  of  the  world.  Their  king  was  no  longer  a  foreign  eoncjueror;  a 
legal  ground  for  his  su})remacy  over  the  subdued  provincials  had  now 
been  established.  Ilonorius,  however,  saw  in  the  marriage  only  the  dis- 
honor of  his  house,  and  determinedly  repulsed  all  ad\aiices  towards 
reconciliation. 

Appeal  was  again  made  to  the  sword.  Athaulf  ele\ated  Attalu>  a 
second  time  as  anti-emperor,  but  was  driven  over  the  Pyrenees  into  unex- 
hausted Spain  by  Constantius,  master  of  the  forces,  who,  by  his  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  controlled  the  import  of  foreign  grain.  Plere  Athaidf 
seized  the  important  city  of  Barcelona,  where  his  wife  bore  him  a  son, 
who,  after  his  grandfather,  was  named  Theodosius.  The  futiu'e  of  tln' 
Goths  and  of  his  house  seemed  at  length  secured.  It  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  The  boy  died;  Athaulf,  himself,  was  murdeicil  liy 
an  adherent  of  Sarus.  He  breathed  his  last  in  August,  415,  after  tar- 
rving  barely  half  a  year  in  his  land  of  promise.  Dying,  he  commended 
Placidia  to  his  brother,  in 'whom  he  saw  his  successor,  charging  him  to 
send  her  back  to  Honorius,  and  to  cultivate  closer  relations  with   Rome. 

A  reaction  in  the  popular  Gothic  sentiment — which,  at  first,  had  not 
been  altogether  out  of  sympathy  with  the  murder — followed  quickly  njion 
it.  Not  Athaulf's  brother,  but  Sigeric,  the  brother  of  his  deadly  enemy, 
Sarus,  succeeded  to  the  chief  power.  It  Avas  one  of  the  most  jierilons 
moments  in  the  history  of  the  Gothic  nation.  Sigeric  was  really  but 
the  head  of  a  party,  while  the  Goths,  in  the  absence  of  all  constitutional 
organization,  were  held  together  as  a  peo])le  only  by  two  distinct  influ- 
ences— loyalty  to  the  king,  and  general  community  of  iceling.  The 
common  feeling  prevailed.  In  vain  did  Sigeric  struggle  to  mauitam 
himself  by  violence  and  cruelty.  AVithin  seven  days  he  share<l  the  fate 
of  Athauif,  and  an  old  chief  and  prince,  AVallia,  was  elevated  to  llie 
kingly  power,  with  the  mission,  it  is  said,  of  making  war  on  Rome.  Th(> 
anti-Roman  feeling  was  still  in  the  ascendant. 

Wallia  extended  Athaulf's  conquests  even  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
There  he  endeavored  to  cross  to  Africa  in  order  to  become  master  of  what 
was  then  the  granary  of  the  world.  His  attempt  mis(>arrie(l.  Sfrms 
shattered   his  ships.      Negotiations  were  resumed    with    lloiiorins  who 
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IukI  II..  pt'isoiKil  antipathy  t.»  Wallia,  >ii.li  as  hv  liad  entertained  against 
his  own  hnith('i--in-hi\v,  Athaiilf.  Tlic  result  was  that  Rome  resumed 
payment  of  the  wonted  grain  subsidy,  in  consideration  of  wliieh  Phicidia 
was  given  up  to  him.  Without  her  consent  slie  was  married  to  Con- 
stantius,  and   l>v   him   became  the   mother  of  Vah'iitinian   III. 

The  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  friendly  understanding  were 
now  removed.  T\\o  Goths  became  allies  subordinate  to  the  emperor, 
and  took  the  held,  as  imperial  auxiliaries,  against  the  Alans,  Suevi,  and 
Vandals,  in  Spain,  on  condition  of  their  receiving  settlements  in  that 
cituntrv.  For  two  vears  the  struggle  w'as  conducted  with  such  bit- 
terness that  the  very  Romans  were  amazed  at  the  fury  with  which 
German  strove  against  German.  The  tribe  of  the  Silingi  was  destroyed ; 
the  Alans  were  stricken  to  the  marrow ;  and  the  Suevi  and  Vandals 
driven  into  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Galicia.  The  emperor  celc- 
Lrated  the  victories  of  the  Goths  by  a  splendid  triumph.  Almost  all 
Spain  was  won  back  for  him,  and  he,  seeing  how  useful  the  Goths  could 
be  made  if  properly  treated,  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  stipulations.  They 
received  settlements,  not  in  remote  Spain,  where  they  might  easily 
become  independent,  but  in  the  fertile  district  of  the  Garonne,  in  the 
.southwest  of  Gaul.  In  419,  the  Goths  recrosscd  the  Pyrenees.  Toulouse 
became  their  capital.  After  endless  wanderings,  and  infinite  vicissitudes 
of  fortime,  bloody  victories  and  as  bloody  defeats,  they  had  at  length 
secured  the  recompense  of  their  cares  and  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
they  had  held  themselves  together  as  a  people  and  had  kept  their  main 
aim — a  home — steadily  in  view.  Here  it  was  now  laid  upon  them  to 
found  a  distinct  empire,  and  that  they  did. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  GERMAN  STATES  WITHIN  THE  HUMAN 

EMPIRE. 

(A.  D.  413-450.) 

ON  August  15,  423,  Honorius  died,  and  Johannos,  a  rourt-s(cr(i:ir\ , 
came  to  the  throne,  to  succumb  after  a  brief  interval  to  the  Kast- 
Roman  emperor,  Theodosius  II.  The  young  Valentinian  ill.  (Fig.  8S) 
was  named  by  him  emperor  of  the  West,  under  the  guardian-hip  of  his 
mother,  Placidia,  tlie  widow  of  Athaulf  and  Constantius  (Fig.  S!)).  The 
hereditary  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  and  the  predominating  intlii- 
ence  of  Constantinople  were  thus  affirmed.  During  tlie  minoritv,  two 
men,  who  strove  against  each  other  with  im])lacable  hatred,  forced  them- 
selves into  especial  prominence — Aetius,  a  statesman,  who  sought  to 
guide  the  policy  of  the  Empire,  and  Boniface,  a  courtier,  specially  intent 
on  confirming  the  rights  of  the  dynasty.  Aetius  ruled  in  Gaul,  and,  in 
some  measure,  in  Italy ;  Boniface,  in  Africa.  The  rivalry  of  these  men 
— each  individually  qualified  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  sinking  state — 
operated  to  destroy  the  poor  remains  of  its  strength,  and  to  furnish  the 
Germans  with  opportunities  for  gaining  their  aim. 

Already — before  the  Goths — Burgundians  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
fixed  settlements  within  the  Empire.  Involved  in  the  fall  of  Jovinus, 
they  lost  ground,  yet  by  413  they  had  accpiired  by  treaty  a  section  of 
Gaul  on  the  Middle  Rhine.  The  name  of  their  king,  (lundaliar  or 
Guntiar  (Günther),  renowned  in  legend,  evidences  that  this  was  essen- 
tially the  same  people  that  had  supported  Jovinus.  They  were  received 
in  the  usual  "federate"  conditions,  with  the  emperor  as  their  ovi-r-lord. 
Here  there  might  be,  in  all,  some  300,000  souls,  whih'  the  rest  of  the 
nation  remained  on  the  Main  and  in  the  Odenwald.  Tiieir  settlement  on 
the  Rhine  led  to  their  conversion  to  Catholic  Christianity,  wliieh  faitli 
they  received  from  the  Romans  living  with  them. 

The  Burgundians  seem  to  have  lived  in  peace  fi)r  more  than  twenty 
years.  They  then  revolted,  and  strove  to  extend  their  possessions — an 
effort  that  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  f«n%  in  430,  they 
were  bloodily  defeated  by  Aetius,  and,  in  437,  they  were  again  over- 
thrown by  the  Huns  in  his  service.  King  Gundahar  fell  in  fight,  antl 
probably  also  his  brothers.      His  family  remained  at   the    head  of  the 

Vol.  VI.— I  t  209 


•jio    ir>rM>[y(;  nf  ,:^:R^r.\y  states  witiiis  the  moman  empire. 

onfiH'l.UMl  ]u..\Av,  \n  whom,  in  443,  Sahaudia  (mocU-rn  Savoy  and  part  of 
Fraiur)  was  (•..iifcdf.l.     ( )tl»rr  (  W'rinan  p.-oplcs  cainc  tlu-n  into  possession 


Fig.  üH.— (  li:ii)cl  ol'  tlie  Kiii))irss  Placidia  at  Kavcima,  with  lu-r  loiiih.     (Fioiu  :i 

photograph.) 

of  their  deserted  seats.  In  their  new  settlements  they  received  the  half 
of  the  forest  and  arable  land,  so  that  every  freeman  Avas  provided  with 
his  own  individual  parcel.     In  this  way — mixed  with  Romans  in  a  land 
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of  Roman    culture,    and    dclivcrod    from    their    monotonously    uniff.mi 
national  life — they  founded  tiie  new  kin<;d()ni  of  I5ur<!;nudv,     Their  Ka.st- 
Kheuish  tribesmen  probably  gradually  incorporated  themselves  with  them 
especially  after  the  advances  of  the  Huns  had  set  them  in  motion. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Burgundians — the  Alamanni ret;iine<l 

in  the  main,  their  seats  east  of  the  Upper  Ivhine,  and  along  the  Middh- 
Neckar.  When,  however,  the  stream  of  Vandals  and  Alan-  |iuuii<| 
through  their  northern  cantons,  they  were  pushed  llirther  toward  the 
South  and  West,  so  that  nearly  all  the  country  between  the  Al|)s,  tin- 
Jura,  and  the  Vosges  became  Alamannian.  Alamamii,  indeed,  had 
settled  even  southwest  of  the  Vosges,  and  in  the  Khineland  toler:d)lv 
far  toward  the  north,  but  they  gradually  retreated  so  as  to  come  within 
the  bounds  to  which  they  have  confined  themselves  to  the  present  day 
— with  the  Vosges  on  the  west,  the  Lech  on  the  east,  and  tlie  Aljts  on 
the  south. 

The  Franks  have  a  stronger  claim  on  our  attention  than  the  Alamanni 
in  this  period.  The  various  branches  of  this  tribe  are  found,  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  Fourth  Century,  grouped  under  the  titles  of  the 
Ripuarian  Franks  and  Salic  Franks,  terms  which  have  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  They,  of  all  German  peoples,  adhered  most  closely 
to  Rome,  and  held  themselves  fixed  on  its  soil  Mith  most  tenacity.  In  the 
first  decades  of  the  Fifth  Century  they  occupied  the  province  of  Lower 
Germany,  a  part  of  Belgium,  and  tracts  in  Northern  Gaul.  The  pres- 
ence, there,  of  earlier  settlers  of  their  race,  and  the  fact  that  many  high 
offices  of  state  and  the  command  of  numerous  cities  were  in  the  hands  of 
Franks,  facilitated  their  slow^  but  steady  advances.  Formal  cessions  of 
land  by  Roman  proprietors,  at  all  events,  took  ])lace.  Aetius  was  their 
main  cause  of  trouble.  They  appear  at  first,  like  the  Alamanni,  to  have 
been  governed  by  petty  cantonal  kings,  their  most  important  conquests 
being,  by  the  later  Sagas,  ascribed  to  Chloio,  a  Salic-Fraid<  king.  On  his 
death,  about  450,  there  arose  a  strife  over  the  successorship,  between  his 
son  Chlodobald  and  his  relative  Merovaeus  (Merowig  (»r  Merwig),  that 
resulted  in  elevating  the  Merovingian  house  to  the  headshij)  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  fateful  conflict  of  races  on  the  Catalauuian  Melds 
(modern  Champagne). 

Of  the  march  of  events  at  this  time  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  tradi- 
tion has  little  or  nothing  to  say.  The  apjK'arance  of  the  Thnringi  in  th«> 
beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century,  in  the  country  of  the  Ilerniunduri. 
stands  out  as  the  most  prominent  occurrence.  The  Thuringians  «Iwelt 
in  the  hill-lands  of  the  Saale  and  AVerra,  and  seem,  in  coiu-se  of  time,  to 
have  expanded  themselves  towards  the  southeast,  a^  far  as  the  Danube, 
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8<>  tliiit  til»  ir  iKiiiic  »Mine  tn  1)('  used  as  :i  colleotivo  term  for  all  the  south- 
castrru  |KH)pK'S. 

Ill  tins  jktukI,  t<»<),  the  Saxons  make  tlu-ir  proper  entrance  into  liistory, 
thront;!»  an  a<-t  hearin«:;  world-wide  eonsi'(jnenees.  This  was  the  conquest 
and  srttlcniriit  of  the  j^reater  part  (»f  Jiritain.  The  story  is  so  legendary 
that  we  can  detect  l>nt  a  few  facts  of  historv  in  it.  Hengist  and  Ilorsa, 
we  are  told,  initiated  the  undertaking  l>y  setting  out  on  a  plundering  ex- 
piilition  with  three  long  ships.  The  coasts  of  Britiün  had  long  been  a 
l>r«'V  for  the  piratical  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  Simul- 
taneouslv,  Britain  was  attai-kcd  on  the  north  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  on 
the  west  l)y  the  Irish.  The  last  remains  of  the  legionaries  had,  Avith 
the  rising  of  the  usurper,  Consüuitius,  against  Stilicho,  been  transferred 
to  the  continent,  and  the  natives  left  to  defend  themselves,  aided  now  and 
then  l)v  insunicient  Roman  auxiliary  troops.  Far  and  wide  the  Picts 
and  Scots  laid  waste  the  land,  while  the  natives  aggravated  the  disorder 
by  their  own  dissensions,  which  w'ere  only  increased  by  the  ecclesiastical 
disorders  of  a  sunken  clergy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  Century,  the  Britons  seem,  in  their 
despair,  to  have  made  common  cause  with  the  harassing  Saxons  against 
their  hated  (  aledonian  persecutors.  The  Germans  received  tracts  of 
l:uid  in  the  eoimtv  of  Kent,  inider  the  suzerainty  of  the  British  king, 
X'ortigcrn.  They  were  j)r(>bal)ly  pirates  who  had  landed  on  the  coast, 
whom  the  Britons  had  used  as  auxiliaries.  They  fought  bravely,  how- 
ever, and,  constantly  reinforced  by  new  bands  from  their  home  on  the 
continent,  waxed  ever  stronger,  till  from  allies  they  developed  into  ene- 
mies bent  on  conquest.  The  favorable  opportunity  seems  to  have  set  the 
whole  northern  coast  of  Europe  in  motion.  Soon  after  the  Saxons,  came 
the  Angles  out  of  Holstein ;  then  the  Jutes,  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  Cirabrian  Chersonese.  These  tribesmen  landed  in  separate  groups. 
The  members  of  the  Saxon  confederacy  settled  mainly  in  the  South  and 
on  the  Thames,  the  Jutes,  in  Kent,  on  the  Isle  of  AYight,  and  in  the 
Xorth.  The  Angles  took  the  North,  settling  first  principally  betwx>(>n 
Hadrian's  Wall  and  the  Humber.  During  the  course  of  long-protracted 
struggles,  the  Britons  fell  backward  more  and  more,  and  on  their  former 
possessions  arose  little  German  states.  Hengist,  the  leader  of  the  first 
piratical  bands,  became  chief  of  the  earliest  settlers,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  a  Germanic  kingdom  in  Kent.  The  course  of  events  was 
similar  in  Sussex,  Wessex,  and  elsewhere.  For  a  century  and  a  half 
the  struggle  for  possession  of  the  land  went  on. 

A  little  earlier  in  time,  and  more  brilliant  in  execution,  was  the  con- 
quest of  Africa  by  the  Vandals.     The  Goths  had  driven  the  remains  of 
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the  Alans,  the  Suevi,  and  the  As(lin<;i;iii  \':iii(l;il<,  inin  the  iiumiitaiii-  .,t' 
Galicia  and  Asturia  in  Spain.  Ai'tiT  tiu'  dciKiriiirc  of  tin-  lue,  int. mal 
disf^ensions  immediately  arose.  The  Suevi  siiilered  tcrrihlv  tVoiii  ili«- 
Vandals;  the  latter,  however,  were  assailed  hy  the  luunaii  cominan- 
der,  Asterius,  so  that  they  deserted  their  riin<;(d  iiKiiiiiiaiii-laiid,  and 
retreated  southward  to  the  sunny  tields  of  Jiaetica,  wliicii  had  fornicrlv 
been  the  abiding-plaee  of  their  Silingian  kinsmen.  Here  Castimis,  the 
Roman  eommander,  supported  by  bands  of  (iotlis,  sou^dit  them  out,  to 
suifer,  after  gaining  partial  successes,  a  decisive  defeat.  Twciitv  thousand 
of  his  warriors  were  left  on  the  field.  The  Vandals  became  tli«'rel)y  tb.- 
dominant  people  of  the  Peninsula,  and  were  abU'  to  coiirii-in  and  cxt« ml 
their  power. 

During  their  long  wars  and  frequent  changes  of  Imme,  tin-  X'aiidals 
had  in  a  great  measure  lost  their  settled  habits,  and  become  again  a  state 
of  warriors.  Their  successes  had  enhanced  their  strength  and  love  of 
adventure,  while  their  new,  sea-girt  home  suggested  projects  of  maritime 
expeditions.  Their  young  king,  Guntheric,  was  still  a  miiioi-,  and  his 
older,  illegitimate  brother,  Genseric  (Gaiseric),  appears  not  only  to  have 
directed  their  affairs  as  regent,  but  also,  later,  to  have  maintained  a  deci- 
sive influence  over  the  people.  He  probably  directed  their  line  of  action. 
In  425,  they  attacked  the  Balearic  Isles,  destroyed  Cartagena  and  Sc\illc, 
and  made  successful  forays  on  the  African  coast  as  far  as  Maiu-ctania 
(Morocco  and  Western  Algiers).  No  wonder  that,  from  this  time  on, 
they  kept  their  eyes  directed  toward  the  granary  of  the  world,  toward 
which  the  Goths  had  looked  from  Sicily  and  Spain.  ünex])eeted  cir- 
cumstances came  to  their  assistance. 

Boniface,  Roman  governor  of  Africa,  had,  through  the  intrigues  of 


Fig.  90.— Coin  of  Genscric  (Gaiseric).     (Aftor  FricdliiiidtT.) 

his  rival,  Aetius,  fallen  into  disfavor  at  the  court  of  Ivavenna.  been  d.- 
clared  an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  pursued  with  war.  In  consc(|Uence 
of  these  dissensions,  the  Vandals,  either  of  their  own  motion  or  at  the 
call  of  Boniface,  crossed  the  straits  into  Africa,  wlurc  a  strong  anti- 
Orthodox  church-party  yearned  for  them.  King  Guntheric  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  Genseric,  one  of  the  most  powerful  ligures  in  that   age  of 
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honu's,  was  dow  s»»li'  ruler  (Fi<;.  i»(>).  He  is  dcscrilK'd  as  "  of  low  stature, 
aiitl  laiiifd  Itv  a  fall  Iroiu  a  liorsc,  dct'])  in  his  designs,  taciturn,  averse  to 
pleasure,  liaMe  to  lu'  traus|)(»rte<l  hy  liirv,  prody  of  conquest,  and  cun- 
nin«'-  in  sowiuir  the  seeds  of  discord  anion<;st  nations  and  settinj^  tlu-ni 
a«niinst  each  other."  To  this  it  may  he  added  that  he  was  far-seeing, 
warlike,  nipaeious,  ri'veui:;eful,  of  restless  spirit  and  indoniitahlc  rcs(»lu- 
tiou,  and  promptest  of  all  men  in  action.  It  is  said  he  was  a  convert 
from  the  ()rthod()X  faith  to  Arianism,  and  rumor  cliarged  him  with  fratri- 
«•i<le.  (icnscric  represents,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  the  characteristics 
ol'  his  race,  wiiich,  according  to  Orosius,  were  greed,  faithlessnesri,  and 
cunning. 

In  Mav,  420,  the  king  with  his  Vandal  hosts  landed  on  the  Manre- 
tanian  coast.  His  host  consisted  of  80,000  armed  men,  whom  he  divided 
into  hands  of  thousands.  A  strangely  mixed  mass,  for  the  most  part 
Vandals,  hut  likewise  Alans,  Goths,  and  even  Roman  Provincials. 
Before  them  lay  the  wide-sjireading  fertile  land — the  scat  of  intellectual 
and  sj)iriuial  culture — with  its  apostle,  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo. 

Precisely  at  this  time,  Boniface  succeeded  in  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  court  of  Ravenna,  whereby  his  relations  toward  Genseric  became 
hostile.  Negotiations  proved  fruitless.  The  Vandals  opened  the  war, 
and  poured  into  Mauretania.  The  over-cautious  policy  of  Rome,  which 
had  left  most  of  the  African  cities  without  any  defence,  co-operated  M'ith 
the  hate  of  the  anti-Orthodox  to  the  Athanasians,  in  their  favor.  On  the 
confines  of  Xumidia  a  battle  with  Boniface  ensued,  with  disastrous  results 
for  Rome.  Boniface  retreated  into  Hippo,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  con- 
federate Goths,  defended  it  vigorously,  while  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
province  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  Vandals  raised  the  siege 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  months.  Through  the  support  of  both  Ravenna  and 
Byzantium,  Bonifice  was  once  more  able  to  resume  the  offensive.  In  an 
ensuing  battle,  Rome  was  again  defeated.  Nevertheless,  the  intruders 
would  assuredly  have  been  ultimately  overpowered  by  the  united  forces 
of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Empires,  had  not  the  rivalry  of  Aetius 
and  Boniface  called  the  latter  to  Italy.  Aetius  was  defeated,  but  Boni- 
face, sorely  wounded  in  the  battle,  died  shortly  thereafter.  All  the 
cities  of  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Cirta  and  Carthage,  fell  into  the 
power  of  these  barbarians.  Europe  failed  to  make  any  energetic  effort 
lor  the  defence  of  Africa,  and  in  February,  435,  the  consul,  Aspar,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  at  Hippo,  by  which  he  surrendered  to  the  invaders  all 
their  conquests,  in  return  for  which  they  were  to  pay  yearly  tribute — 
probably  in  grain — and  perhaps,  nominally,  to  acknowledge  Rome's  head- 
ship.     In   fact  they  Mere  lords  of  the  land,  and  after  years  of  wan- 
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dering  strife,  they  could  now  lay  tiio  foundations  «if  an  onlmd  nati.in.il 
life. 

Such  a  condition  was  fu'st  attained  on  Honiaii  -oil  liv  the  X'i-i^utli.'-, 
not,  indeed,  under  Wallia,  the  fmnder  of  the  Kiiintldm  ol"  ToulonM», 
who  died  in  41 9,  hut  nnder  iiis  successor,  Theodoric  \.,  A\\\-\^A.  The 
eßbrts  of  the  latter  rider  were  directed  both  to  the  conlinnation  of  his 
power  at  home  and  to  its  further  extension.  The  division  ol"  the  hnid  with 
the  Provincials,  as  the  groundwork  of  all  further  development,  appears 
to  have  first  claimed  his  attention ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
forget  his  duties  as  an  ally.  He  sent  the  Rxmian  connnander  auxiliaries 
against  his  old  foe,  the  Vandals.  But,  when  disorders  tending  to  disin- 
tegration broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  IIon(»rins,  he  deemed 
the  opportunity  had  come  for  extending  his  domains.  lie  eaptwred 
several  cities  in  the  province  of  Narbonensis,  an<l  laid  siege  to  the 
important  city  of  Aries — since  418  the  capital  of  the  seven  (iallie  Prov- 
inces. Still,  Aetius  came  to  its  relief  at  the  right  time;  and  when,  in 
429,  the  Goths  made  a  second  attempt  on  the  city,  he  again  preser\cd  it 
for  Rome.  After  this  failure,  Theodoric  seems  to  have  striven  both  t(» 
make  allies  of  the  Spanish  Suevi,  and  to  put  himself  on  the  footing  of  a 
friendly  confederate  of  the  imperial  court.  By  this  latter  step  he  became 
involved  in  the  struggle  between  Aetius  and  Boniface,  and,  in  the  decisive 
conflict,  Gothic  troops  fought  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 

When  Aetius,  freed  from  his  rival,  began  the  reconquest  of  half-lost 
Gaul  from  the  revolted  Armoricans  and  Bagaudae  as  well  as  from  Bur- 
gundians,  Alamanni,  and  Franks,  he  came  in  collision  also  with  the 
Goths.  They  had  tried  to  capture  Narbonne,  but  had  been  foiled  throngh 
a  daring  stroke  of  the  Roman  Litorius.  This  general  then  concerted  a  jilan 
with  Aetius  for  a  combined  attack  on  the  Gothic  capital,  but  this  was 
foiled  by  the  one-sided  action  of  the  former,  who,  in  the  hope  of  winning 
the  glory  by  the  single-handed  capture  of  Toulotise,  made  a  da-h  at  the 
city  before  Aetius  came  up.  The  attenq^ted  attack  was  converted  into  a 
defeat,  and  Litorius  himself  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  The  ( Joths 
continued  the  war  for  sometime,  till  peace  w^as  concluded  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Avitus,  prefect  of  Gaul,  not  entirely  without  htss  to  Koine. 
In  accordance  with  their  duties  as  allies,  the  Goths  fought  once  more  in 
the  armies  of  the  Western  Empire,  particularly  against  the  Sn«"vi  of 
Spain. 

The  expenditure  of  the  power  of  Ronu^  in  (^laul  had  alforded  these 
Suevi  time  and  opportunity  to  follow  more  and  more  in  the  fcMitsteps  of 
the  Vandals.  Under  their  kings,  Hermeric  and  1^4vila,  they  jiad  spread 
from  their  Galician  mountains  toward  the  south,  tlie  jin.vinees  of  Baetica 
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aiul  Carta-^'i-iKi  iallinf;  into  llirir  hands.  Snpportcd  hy  Gothic  triht's,  the 
Konian  piural,  Vitus,  nulcavorotl  to  drive  them  back,  but,  in  44G,  he 
was  overthrown  in  a  bloody  fight.  Rckila's  son  and  successor,  Rekiar, 
felt  hitnsi'lf  stn.n;^^  rnou<rh  to  cross  the  Ebro  and  press  forward  even  to 
the  Pyrenees. 

'riie«)donc  siiw  that  this  people  had  grown  to  a  power  with  which  he 
should  have  to  reckou,  and  which  eventually  might  be  used  as  an  ally. 
('uiisc»|uently  he  married  his  daughter  to  Rekiar,  who  came  in  person  to 
Toulouse,  in  a  similar  way  he  sought  to  attach  the  Vandals  to  himself, 
but  his  daughter  was  nturncd  to  him  barbarously  mutilated,  in  conse- 
(jueiK'c  of  which  he  declared  war  on  her  inhuman  persecutors.  Goths, 
Suevi,  and  Romans  found  themselves  united  against  a  common  enemy; 
the(Joths  and  Romans  in  an  alliance  for  war.  The  hosts  of  Western 
Europe  were  already  looking  toward  the  south,  when  one  of  those  world- 
transforming  incidents,  in  which  this  time  was  so  rich,  intervened.  At- 
tila,  the  king  of  the  Huns,  appeared  in  the  confines  of  Gaul. 

The  events  of  the  first  half  of  the  Fifth  Century  bore  fruit  for  all 
future  time.  While  the  West-Germans  had  slowly  developed  themselves 
as  husbandmen,  a  portion  of  the  Eastern  tribes  had,  after  tumultuous 
migrations,  settled  down  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa.  The  Empire  was 
profoundly  atl'ccted  and  its  former  status  altered.  Hitherto,  the  connec- 
tion of  Ri»man  and  German  of  the  two  nations  had  been  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  German.  Now  the  case  was  different.  Now  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  ruled  as  lords  of  the  conquered  districts.  The  imperial 
court  and  the  provincials  had  to  come  to  terms  with  them.  The  pro- 
vincials did  this,  in  many  instances  not  unwillingly;  the  imperial  court, 
because  it  had  no  longer  the  power  to  refuse. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ATTILA. 

(A.  D.  43»-l'i3.) 

WEAKENED  as  the  Empire  was,  it  still  remained  the  fi»r<iiio-( 
power  of  the  West.  The  state-system  of  Rome,  guided  and,  as  it 
were,  personified  by  Aetins — the  true  ehild  of  his  time — was  still  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  political  life  of  Europe.  This  statesman  it  was  who  last 
united  the  chief  divisions  of  the  West  in  one  common  object  (Fig.  Jtl ). 
The  last  bond  of  unity  died  with  him,  and 
the  nationalities  raised  themselves  inicon- 
fined  on  the  ruins  of  a  mighty  empire. 
Aetius's  father  was  of  Moesian  extraction  ; 
his  mother  was  an  Italian.  As  a  hostage, 
he  had  lived  at  the  court  of  Alaric  and  with 
the  Huns,  where  he  received  his  political 
and  military  training.  He  had  the  qualities 
which  then  marked  the  born  ruler.  The 
army  saw  in  him  the  perfect  horseman,  the 
expert  swordsman,  the  daring  and  un- 
wearied soldier,  the  leader  to  be  trusted. 
As  a  statesman,  his  dominant  idea  was  to 
obtain  mastery.  Imperious,  ambitious,  fer- 
tile in  resources  and  intriguing,  above  the 
little  passions  of  the  day,  affable  to  all, 
yet  without  one  trait  to  win  the  heart, 
he  was  given  up  to  the  thought  of  being 
great  and  of  accomplishing  what  was  great. 
With  all  the  energy  of  his  powerful  nature 
he  worked  himself  forward  to  power,  and, 
this  attained,  he  maintained  his  position 
for  twenty  years  in  the  face  of  an  un- 
friendly imperial  court,  almost  solely  by 
virtue  of  his  individuality. 

Gaul  was  the  proper  sphere  of  his  labors.  From  it  he  i-ast  only 
occasionally  anxious  glances  out  on  the  neighboring  j>r«>vinccs.  In  the 
adjoining  countries  we  notice  how  in  these  still  thomughly  Komanizetl 
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(Planchö.) 
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n'«rii>iis  conditions  had  chanixfd.  lioino  could  no  longer  use  the  Ger- 
man peoples  fi»r  her  purposes,  as  lornierly.  National  spirit  began  to  be 
a  power,  and  made  the  legions  untrustworthy.  The  Goth  enlisted  under 
his  native  kin«;.  The  provincials,  all  unused  to  war,  ottered  no  com- 
pens;Uion  fl^r  the  loss  t<»  the  legions,  and  Aetius  seems  to  have  recruited 
hi-  ranks  iVnni  the  micolonized  Germanic  tribes,  the  Gepidae,  Heruli, 
S-iri,  etc.,  and,  above  all,  to  have  attracted  Huns  into  his  service.  To 
the  kings  of  this  people  he  stood  in  close  relationship.  Ever  more  fre- 
«juent  and  stronger  bands  of  these  barbarians  entered  the  Roman  armies. 
Kilt  the  Hun  returned  to  his  homeless  steppes  to  tell  of  the  ])revalent 
eonditi(tns,  of  the  reigning  discord,  and  all  this  at  a  time  when  the  power 
of  his  folk  was  at  its  highest. 

After  the  first  (»nslaught  of  the  nomadic  people  that  gave  rise  to  the 
great  wandering  of  the  nations,  a  quieter  time  had  followed.  The  dominion 
of  the  Huns  extended  from  Pannonia  to  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  was 
split  u|>  among  a  nimiber  of  chiefs,  and  rested,  in  good  measure,  on  sub- 
jugated peoples  that  lived  near  them  or  intermixed  with  them,  and 
mostly  stood  in  the  relation  of  tributaries  or  vassals,  a  relation  that 
did  not  materially  affect  their  internal  conditions. 

The  most  considerable  of  these  tributary  peoples  belonged  to  the 
great  (iothic  group.  The  Ostrogoths  were  thinly  scattered  along  the 
Iy)\\('r  Danube,  with  offshoots  stretching  probably  to  Pannonia.  Under 
Hnninumd  and  Thorismund,  son  and  grandson  of  Hermanric,  their 
power  waxed,  through  fortunate  wars  against  their  Germanic  neighbors. 
\\\\{  in  the  midst  of  their  wars  and  victories  abroad,  discord  showed 
itself  at  h(»me.  Bold  chiefs  revolted  against  kings,  one  of  the  primary 
results  of  such  conditions  being  the  undertaking  of  Radagais  against 
Italy.  After  a  glorious  victory  over  the  Gepidae,  Thorismund  died  by 
the  fall  of  his  horse.  The  Saga  makes  the  Goths  spend  forty  years,  king- 
less,  in  mourning  for  their  youthful  hero.  The  outlines  of  Gothic  his- 
tory now  become  hazy.  The  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  minor,  a  circum- 
stance of  which  the  Huns  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  to  extend 
their  authority  over  the  rising  people.  Gcsimund,  whom  the  Goths 
chose  for  their  king,  declined  the  dignity  and  preserved  it  for  the  house 
of  the  Amals,  obviously  convinced  that  hereditary  right  and  tradition 
alone  could  support  the  throne  in  the  present  perilous  juncture.  Finally, 
Walamer,  Thorismund's  nephew,  ascended  the  throne,  his  brothers, 
Theodemer  and  Wideraer,  coming  into  prominence  at  his  side.  These 
two  were  ])robably  viceroys  under  the  kingship  of  AValamer,  while  the 
headship  of  the  Huns  rose  above  all.  We  may  see  in  this  tripartite 
division  the  combined  influence  of  the  conditions  in  the  Amal  family 
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and  tlie  clover  policy  of  Attila,  to  wlium  a  iinilicd  (idtiiic  tiiuiiarcliv 
seemed  dant>:erous.  Next  to  tiie  Ostroj^otlis,  the  (icpidac  wen-  tlic  moHt 
])owcrful  German  tribe.  They  too  had  wandered  IVom  the  r.aitir.  pn.|>- 
ably  up  the  Vistula  and  behind  the  Goths  proper  toward  the  MHiih  into 
the  Carpathian  Mountains.  After  a  bloody  defeat  b\  ()str<»p)(lia,  kin;: 
of  the  (joths,  they  retreated  for  a  time,  to  reap])ear,  a-  it  seems,  tin. re 
numerous  than  the  Goths.  Their  kin<>:,  Ardaric,  Mas  the  inr-led  friend 
of  Attila,  and  the  most  prominent  sovereiiiu  over  whom  thr  iliuMii-h 
j)rince  held  sway. 

The  original  seats  of  the  Heruli  on  the  Uahic  seem  to  have  hiin  to 
the  west  of  the  country  of  the  Gepidae,  whence  they  made  iiicMr-iuns  into 
all  parts  of  the  world,  fnmi  Scandinavia  on  the  north  to  the  lands  bevond 
the  Ehine  and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  A  section  of  them  aj)peared 
on  the  Caspian,  where  their  bands  of  light  horsemen  were  defeated  bv 
Hermanric.  At  the  irruption  of  the  Huns,  they  were  driven  westward 
into  the  regions  of  the  Danube.  They,  too,  appear  under  the  leadership 
of  their  king  among  the  followers  of  Attila.  Besides  these  were  tiie 
Rugii,  the  Sciri,  and  the  Turcilingi,  all  probably  originally  settled  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Oder.  The  Sciri  reached  the  Black  Sea  at  an  early  ])eriod, 
and  were  in  the  field  sometimes  on  the  side  of,  sometimes  against,  the 
Huns.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  mention  of  the  Suevi,  remnants  of 
the  old  Suevians,  from  whom  also  sprang  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  and 
perhaps  fragments  of  the  Quadi  to  whom  the  old  name  clung.  They 
dwelt  in  the  JNIiddle  Danube  and  farther  inland. 

The  chief  power  on  the  north  of  the  Danulie  was  now  that  of  the 
Huns,  who  were  steadily  being  drawn  into  relation  to  the  Roman  I*jn])ire. 
Aetius  is  said,  in  424,  to  have  led  60,000  Huns  to  Italy  t«»  aid  the  anti- 
emperor,  Johannes,  whom  he  supported  after  the  death  of  Honorius.  In 
425,  bands  of  Huns  crossed  the  Danube,  traversed  and  plundered  Thrace, 
and  entered  the  neighborhood  of  Constantinople.  But  this  peoj)le  n<'Ver 
became  of  real  importance  to  the  Empire  till  the  time  of  their  king. 
Rugilas  (Ruas),  who,  living  in  Pannonia,  was  an  ally  of  Aetius.  He 
extorted  from  Eastern  Rome,  more  through  polity  than  arms,  a  yearly 
tribute  or  peace-offering  of  350  pounds  of  gold.  In  this  way  the  Kmpire 
sought  to  protect  itself  against  Huns  by  Huns,  as  formerly,  by  (Jermans 
against  Germans.  Upon  a  Byzantine  embassy  could  th«-  reproach  In« 
cast  a  few  years  later:  "Ye  have  given  up  the  gn:inli:in~hip  of  your 
land  to  Huns,  but  they  are  jiowcrlcss  to  help  you." 

Rugilas,  on  his  death  in  4.33,  was  succeeded  by  hi-  ii.ph.w-,  Attihi 
and  Bleda.  Forthwith  their  attitude  towards  r,y/antiiim  became  .mi 
menacino- that  Theodosius  TT.  had  to  double  the  amount  of  the  tribute. 
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ami  l)iii«l  hiiiisi'lf  to  iK-livcr  iip  all  llimiii.-li  deserters  and  enter  into  no 
(Mniipaet  with  enemies  (»f  the  linns.  The  last  was  the  cardinal  point  of 
the  iH)ntniet,  ior,  nsin«;  it  as  a  pretext,  the  brothers  eonld  j)roeeed  to 
eonqner  a  world-empire,  li)r  whieh  Roman  gold  supplied  the  means. 
The  tiunidation  of  this  empire  was  built  on  two  lines:  first,  by  the 
extermination  or  snhjn^nition  of  all  other  Ilunnish  chiefs;  second,  by 
the  extension  of  Ilnnnish  sway  over  the  neighlxiring  peoples.  The 
niiLrhty  word  of  the  brothers  appears  gradually  to  have  liad  force  in  the 
wide  >tt|)pts  of  Hungary  and  Russia,  far  into  Asia,  as  well  as  on  the 
Oanish  isles  and  in  the  interior  of  (Jermany.  Attila's  hist  step  was  the 
getting  rid  of  his  brother,  so  as  to  be  able  alone  to  take  steps  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  Europe. 

In  4U  and  442,  the  ITuns  burst  again  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Theodosius,  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  reconquer  Africa  from  the  Vandals, 
was  pwrly  equipped  to  meet  them.  Desolation  and  rapine  spread  every- 
where. An  im-oad  of  Attila,  in  447,  brought  him  close  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople.  All  the  cities  of  the  country,  save  Adrianople  and  Hera- 
clea,  fell  into  his  power.  Bloody  battles  were  fought,  in  which  the  Huns 
maintained  the  upper  hand.  Theodosius  had  to  make  a  disgraceful  peace, 
which  burdened  him  with  an  exorbitant  sum  (6000  pounds  of  gold  for 
backstanding  tribute  alone),  but  restored  him  his  kingdom  with  the 
exception  of  a  jx^rtion  south  of  the  Danube.  In  vain  did  he  seek  to 
evad(^  the  harsh  conditions — entering  even  into  a  scheme  of  murder.  He 
died  in  4.')(),  and  an  energetic  successor  was  found  in  Marcian  (Fig.  92). 
When  the  Hunin'sh  envoys  appeared  before  the  new  emperor  to  receive  the 
tribute  for  the  year,  he  announced  to  them  that  Attila  might  receive  tlie 
gifts  as  a  friend,  but  as  an  enemy  he  would  be  encountered  with  weapons. 
This  was  manfully  spoken,  and,  considering  the  Hunnish  preponderance, 
might  have  had  momentous  consequences,  had  Attila  not  already  planned 
the  establishment  of  a  universal  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  sinking 
Western  Empire  and  of  the  half-developed  German  states. 

The  general  situation  of  affairs,  and  personal  considerations,  worked 
to  one  end.  Honoria,  daughter  of  the  empress  Placidia,  being  ill-treated 
by  her  brother  Valentinian  III.,  had  offered  her  hand  to  Attila.  He 
fell  ill  with  her  proposition,  and  declaring  himself  the  defender  of  the 
rights  of  his  betrothed,  demanded  for  her  a  share  in  the  government. 
Valentinian  rejected  the  claim.  Among  the  Franks,  strife  had  broken 
out  over  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  the  younger 
son  of  Merovaeus  had  hastened  to  the  imperial  court  and  won  it  over  to 
his  interest,  while  the  elder  sought  the  support  of  Attila.  The  antagon- 
ism between  the  court  of  Ravenna  and  the  Hunnish  king  was  thus  sharp- 
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ened,  which  was,  fnrtliormor(>,  increased  by  another  cause,      (ienseric 
was  threatened  at  once  by  the  Visigoths  and   Romans,  with  whom   he 
was  unable  to  cope.     In  his  extremity,  he  too  turned  to  Attiia,  wiio  h<ard 
him  only  too  willingly.     Owing 
to  the  growing  complications  be- 
tween   the    Romans  and   Huns, 
the  latter  appear  to   have  been 
simultaneously  recalled  from  the 
imperial  army  by  their  kiug  and 
dismissed  by  Aetius.  The  alliance 
with   the   Visigoths    offered   an 
immediate  compensation    to  the 
latter. 

The  weightiest  portion  of  the 
mainland  of  Europe  lay  thus  sep- 
arated into  two  groups,  vaster 
than  for  centuries.  On  the  one 
side  were  the  motley  and  con- 
glomerate, though  poAverful,  king- 
doms of  the  Huns  and  of  the 
Vandals ;  on  the  other,  Gaul 
and  Italy  :  for  the  larger  j)art, 
too,  of  the  Burgundians  and 
Franks,  of  the  tribes  of  Brittany 
and  Armorica,  united  themselves 
to  the  allied  Romans  and  Visi- 
goths. On  the  one  hand  we  see 
the  Hunnish-Germanic — ^the  less 
civilized  and  heathen — element; 
on  the  other,  the  Roman-Ger- 
manic— the  more  civilized  and 
(liristian. 

Both  parties  must  have  looked 
with  anxiety  to  the  future.  In 
regard  to  numbers,  the  advantage 
lay  with  the  Huns,  and  their  host 
was    under   a  single  head.      In 

intelligence  and  armament,  the  superiority  lay  on  the  side  of  \\ 
numerous  fortified  Gallic  towns  stood  it  in  got«!  stead,      ll.n 
conquered,  the  Western  Empire  would   have  been  o\  »rthrow  ri   twrntv 
years  earlier  than  it  was.     For  a  time  everything  would  iiave  Urn  c»»n- 


FlG.  92.— Capital  of  the  Column  of  the  Emporor 
Martian,  in  Constantiin.i>li'.  White  niarhlo. 
(From  SalzfuberK) 
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fiisidii  worse  (•(.iitniiiidtd,  till  (  nriiian  :isccn(l:mcy  should  niraiu  vindirnto 
itsrU';  tor  tlu«  Huns  wcro  m'itlicr  luuni-rous  onou«,di  nor  cultured  cnoujih 
to  maintain  pcnnanently  the  cinpire  of  tlio  world  ;  while  everything 
was  eoneentrated  in,  and  depended  t(M»  exclusively  on,  one  person — 
Attila.  That  the  attack  did  not  strike  Italy,  althou'rh  it  lay  more  ex- 
post'<l,  an<l  ineludi'd  the  capital,  must  he  attributed  to  Franco- Vandal 
inlhietiee  and  the  more  disunited  condition  of  ( Jaul.  Besides,  the  cities 
of  Italv  had  recovered  themselves,  and  were  yet  stronger  and  more 
numerous  than  those-  of  (Jaul  ;  while  the  land  failed  in  that  which  was, 
al)ove  all,  a  neeessitv  for  the  swarms  of  Ilunnish  horsemen — fodder. 

Slowlv  the  wide-dispersed  hordes  gathered  into  the  camp  between 
the  Damibe  and  Theiss.  Here  were  bath-houses  eonstrueted  by  a 
iJoman  ju-isoner  ;  the  buildings  were  of  beams  and  smooth  })anel-work, 
and  surrounde<l  by  a  wooden  fence.  The  house  of  the  king  towered 
here,  the  stateliest  of  all,  and  was  watched  by  a  chosen  body  of  life- 
guards, who  took  their  duty  in  turns  on  fixed  days,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  turreted  palisade.  The  buildings  of  the  court  were  decorated  with  wood- 
carvings,  or  built  of  an  arched  form.  The  mighty  ruler  sat  on  a  wooden 
throne,  insignitieant  in  the  circle  of  the  tall  Germanic  princes,  a  slant- 
eved  ( )riental  among  his  fair-haired  companions,  but  lordly  in  his  bear- 
ing, and  with  an  eye  lively  and  piercing.  Attila  was  of  a  crafty,  deeply- 
earnest  nature,  and  j)ossesse(l  of  complete  self-command;  but  wdien  he 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  the  fierce  poAver  of  his  nature  made  even  the 
firmest  (piail.  Inhuman  to  his  foes,  imperious  in  his  manner,  and  arro- 
gant in  his  claims,  he  yet  understood  how,  when  it  served  his  purjiose,  to 
i)ind  his  friends  to  himself.  Insatiable  of  conquest,  he  executed  with  the 
strength  of  a  soldier  and  the  brutality  of  a  savage  what  his  brooding  brain 
and  widely-scanning  intellect  devised.  He  walked  with  dignity  among 
his  richly  attired  train,  distinguished  by  his  simple  dress  and  sword 
devoid  of  ornament.  No  figure  has  left  such  broad  traces  in  the  German 
Sagas  as  that  of  the  alien  Hunnish  prince,  the  mighty  Etzel  (Attila). 

Although  master  of  a  sort  of  camp-village,  his  kingdom  was  still  the 
nomad  kingdom  of  the  steppes.  The  easily-moved  tents  were  pitched 
and  struck  according  to  needs  or  humor.  When  the  ruler  entered  his 
M'ood-built  capital,  he  was  received  by  maidens  that  walked  in  rows  before 
him,  singing  under  thin  white  veils  that  they  held  aloft  exi)anded,  so  that 
under  each  veil  there  went  seven  maidens.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  one 
of  his  confidants,  the  wife  came  forth  followed  by  many  servants,  did 
obeisance  to  him,  and  offered  him  wine  and  delicacies,  which  his  followers 
held  on  high  on  a  silver  table,  while  he  himself,  seated  on  horseback,  tasted 
the  fare. 
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Amon^  many  wives  Attila  had  one  ])riii(i|)al  spouse,  name«!  Kcrka, 
She  lived  in  one  of"  tlie  inclosed  houses,  whose  floor  was  covered  with 
woollen  car])ets.  There  slic  reclined  on  a  soft  coikIi  siirroimdiil  l»v  maids, 
while  others  crouched  on  the  «ground  opposite  her,  and  with  partin-olorc«! 
threads  embroidered  tine  linen,  which  was  to  be  u-cd  ;i-  ornaments  of 
dress. 

In  the  princii)al  building:,  benches  for  the  j^ucsts  at  meals  stood  alonj; 
the  long  walls  on  both  sides,  those  on  the  right  side  being  for  the  more 
eminent.  In  the  centre,  was  a  divan  for  the  king,  and  behind  thi-,  a 
lomige  concealed  by  veils  and  variegated  curtains.  At  the  ihrohohl,  the 
guests  were  welcomed  with  a  drink,  and  then  were  assigned  their  places 
accordinji;  to  their  rank.  The  closest  eoniidauts  and  sons  of  the  kin«:  >at 
beside  him  on  his  right  and  left.  When  all  were  seated,  ilie  cup-be.irer 
entered  and  presented  to  Attila  a  goblet  of  wine.  This  he  took,  and 
greeted  the  guest  he  wished  to  distinguish.  The  ])erson  thus  honored  -tood 
up  and  did  not  take  his  seat  till  the  king  had  \)\ü  the  wine  to  hi-  \\\>^  <>r 
drunk  it  out.  Finally,  the  guests  arose  on  their  part  and  (h-ank  liie 
health  of  the  king — he  keeping  his  seat. 

Tables  were  brought  in,  first  for  Attila,  then  for  the  othn-,  euch  fur 
three  or  more  persons.  Those  for  the  guests  were  richly  sjtrcMd  with 
silver  utensils  and  delicate  dishes;  that  of  the  king  showed  nothiiiL:  but 
flesh  on  wooden  trenchers.  Similarly,  the  guests  draid<  froui  gold  mid 
silver  goblets;  he,  only  from  wooden  beakers.  After  each  course,  all 
stood  up  and  pledged  the  host.  On  the  approach  of  dusk,  torches  were 
lighted;  two  gleemen  placed  themselves  opposite  the  king  and  sang  his 
victories.  In  voices  elevated  by  their  copious  libations  the  guests 
gave  expression  to  their  feelings.  Some  shouted,  as  in  the  hour  of 
victory;  others  thought  of  the  past,  and  the  maudlin  tears  of  old 
memories  ran  down  their  cheeks.  As  with  the  (Jrccks  the  diversion  of 
the  comedv  followed  on  the  solemnity  of  the  tragedy,  so  here  a  Scythian 
fool  was  now  introduced,  who,  l)y  his  grotesque  gestures,  provoked  uni- 
versal laughter,  and  after  him  came  a  hunip-backcd,  Itaiidy-legged  dwait. 
The  carousal  lasted  till  deep  in  the  night. 

Kerka,  Attila's  spouse,  also  was  wont  to  invite  guests  to  Ikm- table. 
There,  each  one  present  stood  up  and  offered  the  stranger  a  full  goblet, 
and  when  he  had  drunk  it,  the  giver  embraced  and  kissetl  him. 

A  carefully-])lanned  ceremonial  prevailed  at  the  IIunni>h  coin-t,  wherein 
drink  played  an  im])ortant  part;  that  is,  Germanic  custom  obt.-nne«!  in 
the  Hunnish  court,  without,  however,  penetrating  far  int(»  the  ai»artmei)ts 
of  the  women.  These  remained  Oriental.  The  peopl.-.  too.  live«!  after 
their  native  customs.     The  horse  was  still  their  most  \  ahied   iM)ssessn»n. 
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In  place  of  wlitat,  millt-t  was  the  staple  grain.  As  ferryboats,  they  used 
the  hollowed-diit  trunks  of  trees;  as  li.ulits,  the  kindled  pith  of  rushes 
dipped  in  tallow.  If  a  host  would  partic-ularly  distin<;nish  a  «rucst,  he 
sent  him  not  onlv  victuals  hut  hcautiiul  women  to  he  his  companions. 
Still,  it  is  verv  siunificant  that  their  beveraj-^es  were  (lerman  mead  and 
(lerman  beer.  The  punishments  were  cruel;  crucitixion  was  customary. 
Yet  men  lived  so  well  under  the  rule  of  Attila  that  a  dainty  (ireek  pre- 
ferred it  to  that  of  Byzantium.  Despite  his  power,  Attila  remained  a 
patriarchal  kin«>:,  who,  in  his  own  jn-rson,  declared  the  right  before  his 
household. 

In  Attila's  camp  then  the  greatest  variety  of  people  gathered,  particu- 
larly in  the  autumn  of  4ö(),  when  preparations  were  made  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  West.  This  medley  of  wild  races  marched  up  the  Danube 
to  the  Rhine,  which  was  crossed  in  the  spring  of  451.  The  core  of  the 
army  was  formed  by  the  Ilnnnish  horsemen  and  auxiliaries  from  the  Os- 
trogoths and  Ge])idae.  On  the  way,  all  the  able-bodietl  had  to  join  the 
raid<s — Suevi,  Quadi,  Marcomanni,  Thuringians,  Bructeri,  as  w'ell  as 
Burgundians  and  Franks  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  AVith  a 
host  estimated  at  50ü,UU0  men,  Attila  stepped  on  Gallic  soil. 

On  Easter-Saturday  Metz  went  up  in  flames ;  in  June,  Orleans  was 
beset ;  while  outrunning  bands  scoured  all  Northern  France.  The  city 
defended  itself  bravely  under  its  devoted  bishop,  but  had  to  sur- 
render. The  inhabitants  were  to  be  raffled  for  as  slaves.  The  wagons 
were  already  heavily  laden  with  plunder,  when  relief  suddenly  came  in 
view — it  was  Aetius  with  his  allies. 

At  the  last  moment,  this  commander,  thanks  to  his  energy  and  alert- 
ness, had  rallied  the  strength  of  the  West.  The  Burgundians,  under 
their  king,  Gundioc,  had  joined  him ;  likewise  the  Franks  of  JNIero- 
vaens,  and  even  Saxon  and  Alamannian  bands.  The  greatest  difficulty 
was  offered  by  the  haughty  and  ambitious  Visigoths;  but  at  length  they 
agreed  to  ()j)erate  at  the  side  of  Aetius,  but  independently  under  their 
own  king,  'i'heodoric. 

The  appearance  of  Aetius  and  his  hosts  before  Orleans  was  a  surprise 
to  the  Huns,  who  were  neither  sufficiently  concentrated  nor  organized  for 
battle.  They  retreated  accordingly,  but  were  overtaken  and  defeated, 
and  thus  lost  nnich  of  their  prestige.  Attila  crossed  the  Seine  into  the 
regions  of  Champagne,  whose  broad  j)lains  offered  him  the  best  facilities 
for  the  employment  of  his  superior  cavalry  force.  Here  he  concentrated 
his  masses. 

The  decisive  battle  took  place  in  the  Catalaunian  Fields  between  Cha- 
lons and  Troyes,  probably  near  the  ancient  town  of  Moirey,  and  in  the 
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month  of  August.  On  the  one  side  stood  Thcodoric  with  liis  Vi.-ip»tlis 
on  the  right  wing ;  Aetius  with  tlic  Romans  on  (lie  left;  in  tin- cciitrc 
the  less  reliable  Alans.  On  the  other  side,  Attila  held  tlic  ••ciitn'  with 
the  core  of  his  host;  the  Gepidac  aii<l  Ostrogoths  on  the  l<li  were 
opposed  to  the  Visigoths.  Between  the  two  armies,  or  at  one  .-idc,  thrn* 
rose  a  hill.  There  was  some  hesitation  in  opening  the  dcsjjeralf  con- 
flict. Attila  had  little  confidence  of  victory.  It  is  said  a  soothsayer  had 
told  him  that  he  should  be  defeated,  but  that  the  hostile  leader  shouM  fall. 

It  was  not  till  three  o'clock  in  the  alternoon  that  both  pai-ties  began  to 
move  on  the  hill.  Aetius  occupied  it  first,  and  rej)elled  the  I  Inn-  when 
they  endeavored  to  storm  it.  The  fight  paused  for  a  brief  space,  then 
a  hand-to-hand  .struggle  ensued,  such  as  anticjuity  nowhei-e  else  rej)orts. 
In  the  turmoil  Thcodoric  fell.  Ungovernable  fury  seized  his  people, 
and  they  seem  to  have  first  shattered  and  dispersed  the  wing  standing 
opposed  to  them,  and  then  to  have  turned  upon  the  centre,  which  was 
sorely  threatening  the  Alans.  Attila,  himself,  was  in  imminent  |)eril. 
When  evening  came,  it  found  not  only  the  Huns  driven  back,  but 
the  Roman-Visigothie  lines  entirely  broken.  All  was  in  wild  disorder. 
Thorismund,  son  of  Thcodoric,  and  Aetius,  hurried  fr(»m  point  to  point, 
scarcely  distinguishing  friend  from  foe. 

The  bloodiest  fight  of  that  age  of  battles  had  been  fought.  The  snn 
of  the  next  morning  looked  upon  a  field  of  corpses. 

Legend  has  claimed  this  battle  for  her  own.  She  tells  of  its  1  (>'),( )()() 
victims,  and  a  river  of  human  blood  which  slaked  the  thirst  of  the  war- 
riors, a  note  wdiich  many  centuries  later  still  rings  out  in  the  \\<>e  <>f  the 
Nibelungen. 

Attila  was  repulsed  but  not  defeated.  Within  the  fortress  of  his 
wagon-fort  he  re-ordered  his  ranks,  but  did  not  renew  the  conflict. 
Nor  did  the  allies  dare  to  risk  an  attack,  but,  in  a  council  of  war, 
decided  to  besiege  the  foe  and  compel  him,  through  hunger,  to  retreat. 
The  body  of  Thcodoric  was  fi)und  amid  a  pile  of  corjisi'S,  and  was 
buried  with  pomp,  in  view  of  the  enemy. 

As  for  the  description  of  the  battle,  as  well  as  fin-  what  followe«! 
thereon,  Jornandes  is  our  main  authority,  and  is,  imfortunately,  not  wholly 
trustworthy.  It  appears  that  both  sides  fi)und  themselves  shakt-n  by  their 
heavy  losses,  and  that  Attila  turned  homewards  toward  Pannonia  with- 
out being  seriously  pursued  by  the  allies  ;  that  the  young  Thori>nnmd. 
now  the  king  of  the  Goths,  was  eager  for  pursuit,  but  that  Aetius  d\<- 
suaded  him  therefrom:  for  he  held  that  he  had  nothing  to  g:iin  and 
possibly  much  to  lose,  and  thought  it  more  prudent  for  Thori.-nuuid  to 
turn  to  Toulouse  and  secure  himself  against  the  rival  brothers. 

Vol.  VI.— 15 


liii«)  Arn  LA. 

Til«'  \N't>t  rt'i^anlcd  Attiln's  sclicmcs  of  coiKiucst  as  bnillcd  ;  not  so 
hr  liiiii-rlf.  llr  ciuidoN cc I  the  winter  in  asscnihling  :i  new  anny,  with 
uliirli  lit-  inu'.\|)(ct(dly  Itrokc  into  Italy,  in  45;}.  Aciuilcia  feil,  liis 
honlcs,  <;ri'('(lv  for  hooty,  poured  into  Venetia  and  the  phiins  of  Loinl)ardy. 
A  portion  ot'  the  terror-stricken  natives  took  refu<i;o  in  the  sand-banks 
ot"  the  A«h-iatie  near  the  mouth  of  the  lirenta,  where  the  eaiup  of  th(! 
fuiritivi's  <;ra(hially  «ijrew  into  the  proud  Veniee,  Mikm  and  Pavia  were 
taken  ;  the  imperial  court  of  Ravenna  thoufrht  of  fleeing  to  the  East. 
Attila's  design  was  on  Rome.  By  degrees,  however,  a  reaction  set  in. 
'i'he  climate  of  Italy  engendered  disease  in  his  army;  many  strong  cities 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  Apennines  impeded  his  advance  ;  the  scarcity  of 
fodder  must  have  made  itself  felt.  Dissensions  with  the  Ostrogoths  added 
to  his  difTieulties,  and,  superstition,  it  is  said,  taught  him  to  believe  that 
with  the  fall  of  IJome  he  must  sink  into  the  grave.  When  an  embassy 
appiaird  with  Po])e  Leo  at  its  head,  a  compact  was  made,  in  accordance 
with  which  Attila  evacuated  Xorth  Italy  and  retired  across  the  Danube, 

The  ecclesiastical  Saga  glorifies  this  first  entrance  of  a  Pope  into  the 
field  of  the  world's  liistory,  by  making  the  figure  of  St.  Peter  appear, 
sword  in  hand,  and  threaten  the  conqueror  with  death  and  destruction. 

Like  a  woinuled  tiger,  Attila  crouched  in  his  lair  on  the  steppes. 
Hi-  want  of  success  gnawed  him  to  the  quick,  and  he  sent  to  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  Marcian,  a  demand  that  he  should  pay  the  former  tribute 
of  Theodosius.  Suddenly,  he  died,  in  453.  According  to  the  report, 
he  had  added  the  beautiful  Ildiko  to  his  many  wives.  At  the  nuptial- 
fea.st  he  drank  too  nuich  wine,  and  when  the  marriage-chamber  was 
entered  next  morning,  he  was  found  suffocated  by  hemorrhage,  with  the 
maiden  weeping  by  his  l)edside  with  covered  head.  Another  account  is 
that  he  was  stabbed  at  night  by  a  woman  at  the  instigation  of  Aetius. 
The  world  breathed  once  more  freely.  The  "Scourge  of  God"  was  no 
more. 

Under  a  silken  pavilion,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  his  mortal  remains 
were  borne  by  his  trusted  friends.  The  best  horsemen  rode  ronnd  his 
bier,  singing  the  solemn  funeral-dirge;  then  on  his  sepulchral  mound  they 
sat  them  down  to  a  carousal.  Yet  once  again  they  would  be  joyous, 
their  king  in  their  midst.  In  the  stillness  of  night  they  buried  him, 
inclosed  within  three  eoflins — one  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  one  of  iron. 
His  weapons  and  ornaments  they  interred  along  w'ith  him.  That  no 
man  might  disturb  the  rest  of  the  restless  and  seize  the  buried  treasure, 
they  slew  the  men  who  dug  his  grave. 

Xot  only  the  glory  of  the  king,  but  that  of  his  kingdom  ^\:is  laid 
in  the  toml).      Attila's  inimerous  S(ms  all  wished  to  reign,  and  fell  to 
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strife.  Thereupon  the  trihiitnry  (jrerniau  trihes  rose  in  rc\i.it  ;  ihc  tiiost 
iiuportniit  (»I'  tlieir  kiii;i;s,  Anhirie,  witli  his  (Jepidnc,  .-lood  .ii  their  head. 
A  ten-ihly  bloody  battk'  was  fought  on  the  river  Neda,  in  I'aimonia,  in 
w  hieh  the  Huns  were  defeated,  and  the  oldest  of  Attila's  s(»ns  peri-h«^!. 
After  this  defeat,  tlie  eoncjuered  liordes  could  no  lonj^cp  maintain  thrni- 
selves;  they  were  driven  eastward  to  the  coasts  of  the  Iiiack  Sea.  ami 
in  their  original  seats  the  sons  of  Germany  raised  their  h(  ad-. 

The  (}epidae  seized  Dacia  and  a  part  of  Hungary,  and  ciitcn-.l  into 
friendship  with  Byzantium  in  return  for  yearly  payment.-.  I'annonia 
was  occupied  by  the  Goths  with  the  consent  of  the  em|)eror.  The  Kugii, 
Heruli,  and  Sciri  seem  to  have  acquired  land,  partK  in  North«  in  Havai-ia 
and  Austria,  partly  in  Thrace;  the  Langobanli  dwelt  in  .Moravia,  and 
South  Silesia. 

The  Huns,  too,  recovered  once  more.  In  4(!(!,  they  began  anew  tin  ir 
war  on  Eastern  T\onie,  which,  after  repeated  failures,  ended  by  Dcngisic, 
Attila's  son,  falling  and  his  head  being  exhibited  in  the  hi|)|)o(lrom('  of 
Constantinople.  Attila's  youngest  son  led  the  remains  of  the  llnn- 
deeper  into  the  ste])pes,  where,  though  they  were  at  times  brought  int<» 
contact  with  Byzantium,  they  gradually  disappeared  among  other  nomads. 

The  Huns  had  accomjilished  their  historical  mission.  They  had 
inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  WEST-ROMAN   EMPIRE. 

(A.  D.  451-476.) 

TIIK  Wostorn  Eini>iro  was  to  oiijoy  only  a  short  respite  in  conse- 
(luenoe  of  the  great  battle  with  tiie  Huns.  Passions,  corruption, 
:nul  weakness,  were  ceaselessly  driving  the  Western  Empire  to  destruc- 
tion. Ilnshandry  and  state,  like  the  coinage,  fell  more  and  more  into 
tlisordcr.  The  base  Roman  copper  and  silver  coins  returned  from  the 
barbarian  provinces  to  Italy,  gold  coins  streamed  to  the  frontiers.  In 
Byzantium  and  Ravenna,  the  emasculated  family  of  Theodosius  failed  of 
manlv  offspring.  In  these  straits  women  came  into  power.  As  these 
cduld  not  wield  the  sword,  they  had  to  lean  for  support  on  some  power- 
ful ehaiui)i(>n — Pulcheria  in  the  East,  on  Marcian ;  Placidia  in  the  West, 
on  Aetius. 

To  the  energy  of  Aetius  the  success  against  Attila  and  the  deliverance 
of  the  emperor  was  ascribed.  His  authority  and  self-confidence  grew — 
to  be  sure,  at  the  expense  of  the  court.  Gaul  proved  the  first  difficulty. 
The  adventurous  Visigothic  King,  Thorismund,  desiring  to  extend  his 
sway,  attacked  the  Alans  and  threatened  the  Roman  city  of  Aries.  He 
was  held  in  check  for  the  time  by  a  valuable  present  from  Aetius,  and 
from  further  imdertakings  was  stopped  by  a  conspiracy,  headed  by  his 
brothers,  Theodoric  and  Friedric.  They  slew  him  in  his  bed-chamber 
in  453,  and  the  former  became  his  successor  as  Theodoric  II.  He  gave 
his  brother  and  accomplice  second  place  in  the  state.  Well-disposed 
t()ward  the  Romans,  he  dispatched  an  army  against  the  revolted  Bagaudae 
in  the  district  of  Tarraconensis  in  Spain. 

Aetius  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  which  he  took  steps  to 
])crpetuate  in  his  house  by  transferring  it  from  its  dc  facto  to  a  de  jure 
basis.  Consequently,  he  wished  his  son  to  marry  the  emperor's  daughter, 
which  made  him  seem  all  the  more  a  rival  in  the  incapable  Valentinian 
III.'s  eyes.  Instigated  by  his  companions,  Valentinian  drew  his  sword 
on  Aetius  in  a  heated  discussion ;  beset  on  all  sides,  and  covered  with 
wounds,  the  brave  Aetius  met  his  end. 

This  bloody  deed,  which  took  place  September  21,  455,  bore  fatal 
fruits.  Only  a  few  months  later,  two  German  brothers-in-arms  of  the 
commander  slew  the  murderer  in  the  open  Campus  Martius,  and  no 
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hand  was  raised  to  save  liini.  ^\'itll  Valcntinian  III.  till  the  la.-t  nicni- 
ber  of  a  hcrctHtarv  family,  tho  last  representative  ol"  ri-cooni/cd  au- 
thority.    Misfortunes  now  flowed  in  like  a  flood. 

The  Germans  considered  themselves  freed  in  mi  all  coniijact  with 
the  Empire;  the  Franks  pressed  forward  toward  the  Soninie;  the  Ala- 
manni,  toward  the  Saone  and  the  North;  the  ]>urj;iindians  cnjrajrcij  in 
conquests;  even  the  Saxons  came  into  Gaul;  and  the  fideliiv  of  the 
Visigoths  became  doubtful.  Mutinies  broke  out  among  the  militarv 
in  the  Roman  districts.  In  order  to  secure  suj)j)ort  from  the  (i.riuer 
ruling  house,  Maximus,  the  new  emperor,  who  had  been  edneeriied 
in  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  compelled  the  widow,  Eudoxia,  to  marry 
him.  He  hoped  also  to  marry  her  daughter  to  his  son.  Tlu'  new- 
marriage  bred  disaster.  At  least,  a  much  doubted  report  tells  Imw 
Eudoxia  turned  to  the  Vandal  king  Genseric,  hoping  to  find  in  him 
the  avenger  of  her  husband. 

MeauAvhile,  the  Vandals  had  extended  their  sway  into  Africa,  'fhe 
preoccupation  of  Aetius  in  Gaul,  the  theological  discord  in  the  African 
cities,  all  worked  in  their  favor.  During  peace,  Carthage  was  taken  and 
cruelly  wasted,  and,  as  formerly  from  Spain,  the  covetous  glances  of  the 
barbarians  again  swept  the  horizon  from  this  maritime  city.  Piratical 
bands  afflicted  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  South  Italy.  Rome  rebuilt  her 
walls.  A  peace,  concluded  in  442,  brought  a  short  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  divided  Africa,  by  fixed  boundaries,  between  Genseric  and  the 
emperor.  A  conspiracy  against  the  former  was  quenched  in  the  blood 
of  the  accomplices.  How  Genseric  had  demeaned  himself  during  the 
incursions  of  Attila  we  do  not  know;  at  all  events,  after  their  failure,  he 
was  desirous  of  living  on  good  terms  with  the  emperor,  and  thought  of 
becoming  his  brother-in-law,  and  desisted  from  his  Arian  ])ersecution  of 
the  Catholics.  In  454,  he  allowed  the  episcopal  throne  of  CarthaL^e  to 
be  reoccupied. 

At  this  juncture  Valentinian  died,  Genseric  now  believed  himself  to 
be  freed  from  further  obligations,  while  the  friendly  relations  (»f  the  hist 
years  gave  him  a  favorable  pretext,  as  the  avenger  of  the  Theodosian 
house,  for  proceeding  against  Maximus.  He  embarked  with  his  followiTS 
and  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  All  that  couhl  fled  from  Rome. 
The  emperor  was  stoned  by  his  court  officials,  who  threw  his  mutilatetl 
body  into  the  river.  In  the  meantime,  the  terrible  A'andals  were  ad- 
vancing along  the  road  from  Ostia.  No  one  dared  go  out  to  nu't  them, 
save  the  spiritual  pastor,  Pope  Leo,  who  did  so  in  virtue«  of  his  oflice. 
He  prayed  them  to  spare  the  city,  but  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  his  intercession  effected. 


•j;j()  Tili:   FALL    oF   TlIF    WEST-ROMAS   FMPIRK 

On  the  tliinl  (l;iy  altrr  the  iminltT  ol"  M:iximiis,  in  the  llr.st  hall"  of 
the  niontli  ..tMuiif,  \')'),  the  \'ai:  lals  cntcrctl  the  iiiKlffemlod  city,  which 
they  phiiidcrctl  w  ith  hnital  licciitiniisncss  for  fourteen  days.  Booty-laden, 
thev  returned  to  their  shi|)s,  earryin<j^  otV  witii  tiiem  thousands  of  pris- 
oners— ainoui!:  them  the  Knipress  Eildoxia  and  her  two  daughters,  of 
\vh(»ni  Kudoeia  was  eonipeUed  to  marry  Genserie's  son,  Huneric.  (Jen- 
serie  had  satisfied  his  ambition  by  this  royal  alliance.  The  means  he 
u-ed  is  ealled  "Vandalism,"  a  term  which  remains  to  brand  his  people 
f  )r  all  time. 

The  Eternal  C'itv  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  sack  of  the 
Vandals.  She  bej^an  from  that  day  to  decay  and  to  become  ever  more  and 
more  only  a  dumb  memorial  of  bygone  greatness.  But  this  had  no  last- 
ing effect  on  the  Empire.  The  death  of  Maximus  hastened  its  downfall 
more.  lie  had  appointed  the  faithful  Avitus  commander-in-chief  in  Gaul, 
who,  supported  by  the  Visigoths,  was  forthwith  saluted  as  emperor  by 
the  army  and  the  Romano-Gallic  aristocracy  in  Aries.  Acknowledged 
by  Itidy,  having  the  Byzantine  Marcian  as  an  ally  against  the  Vandals, 
supported  by  the  Visigoths,  who  conquered  the  Spanish  Suevi  in  his 
name — it  secMned  as  if  a  Gallic  sovereignty  were  once  more  to  redeem 
the  Empire  and  secure  its  permanence.  But  it  already  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end. 

Avitus  had  entrusted  the  army  to  Ricimer,  whose  father  belonged  to 
the  royal  family  of  the  Suevi,  his  mother,  to  that  of  the  A'isigoths. 
Ricimer  early  entered  the  Roman  service,  and,  Aetius's  notice  having 
been  attracted  to  him,  his  progress  knew  no  bounds.  He  defeated  the 
Vandals  in  Sicily  and  in  the  Corsican  waters,  formed  a  compact  with  the 
Roman  Senate,  overthrew  the  new  emperor  in  a  fight  near  Piacenza, 
deprived  him  of  his  crown,  and  compensated  him  with  a  bishopric. 

In  the  East,  both  Pulcheria  and  Marcian  had  died.  Ricimer  was 
left  master  of  the  situation.  The  German  race,  which  long  had  held 
the  power,  was  now  willing  to  exercise  it.  Sixteen  years  it  did  so  in 
the  person  of  Ricimer,  not  in  the  <piality  of  emperor,  but  of  "emperor- 
maker."  Master  of  the  army,  and  Patrician,  he  raised,  or  had  raised, 
dependent  wearers  of  the  crown  on  the  throne.  The  coins  of  the  em- 
perors he  maintained  bear  his  own  monogram  on  the  reverse. 

Ricimer  was  the  highly-endowed  child  of  a  corrupt  generation  and  a 
time  of  the  most  violent  contrasts — a  man  warlike,  domineering,  and 
passionate;  with  a  heart  full  of  conscious  strength  and  ambition,  yet  also 
of  wile,  envy,  and  self-seeking,  without  fear  of  God  or  man.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  he  left  the  throne  unoccupied,  probably  to  watch  the  course 
of  events  at  Byzantiinii.      When  the  tribune  Leo  attain(>d  the  imperial 
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(lio;nity,  Ricinicr  entered  into  good  relations  with  him,  by  conferring  the 
Empire  of  tlie  West  on  his  favorite  Majoriaii.  The  nominal  ncognitinn 
of  Kast-Koman  snprcniaey  made  his  po- 
sition more  easy  to  be  maintained,  indeed, 
in  a  certain  measnre,  made  it  possibK'. 
In  reality,  he  acted  according  to  his 
own  free  will. 

The  new  em]>eror  belonged  to  an 
honorable  stock,  and  proved  himself 
worthy  of  it  alike  in  peace  and  war. 
]\Iajorian  may  be  called  tlie  last  of  the 
better  emperors.  He  did  his  best  for 
the  Empire — at  home,  by  a  reform  of 
the  laws ;  abroad,  through  arms.  After 
defeating  a  Vandal  pirate-fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Liris,  he  betook  himself, 
in  December,  458,  with  an  essentially 
German-Hunnish  army  over  the  Alps 
into  Gaul,  where  he  had  to  reckon  with 
the  adherents  of  Avitus — Gallic  parti- 
sans, Burgundians,  and  Visigoths.  Lyons 
was  recaptured;  but  he  came  to  terms 
with  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Gothic 
king  was  defeated  before  Aries  by  count 
Aegidius.  Majorian  was  so  successful  in 
restoring  the  prestige  of  the  Empire,  that 

Burgundians,  as  well  as  Visigoths,  returned  to  their  duty  toward  it,  and 
afforded  aid  in  a  great  expedition  against  the  Vantlals.  J5ut  the  wily 
and  enterprising  foe  understood  how  to  foil  the  enterprise,  by  impeding 
his  disembarkation  through  laying  waste  the  coast  of  Mauretania,  and 
by  winning  over  through  treachery  a  part  of  the  fleet  assembled  for  the 
landing.  Thus  Majorian  was  forced  to  desist,  for  the  time,  from  his  attempt 
on  Africa;  and  when  he  returned  to  Italy,  the  machinations  of  l\icimer 
produced  a  military  revolt.  On  August  2,  461,  he  was  overpowered  in 
the  camp  near  Tortona,  and,  a  few  days  later,  murdered.  The  empei-or 
had  ol)viously  been  too  independent  for  his  master  of  the  forces;  he 
had,  therefore,  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  and  care  was  taken  that  his  sn«-- 
cessor  should  be  more  subservient. 

No  emperor  after  Majorian  ever  trod  Gallic  or  Spanish  soil.  Hence- 
forth, Roman  generals  strive  with  all  their  energies  to  maintain  tliere  the 
prestige  and  possessions  of  the  Empire.    Aegidius,  whose  centre  of  action 


Fig.  93. — An  ffdifinm  of  Ricimor:  cop- 
per, witl»  tliiii  strips  of  silver  inlaid, 
upon  which  the  inscriptinii  has  iK-eii 
carved  and  then  filled  with  niello,  a 
black  leaden  substance.  Siz«-  of  tlie 
original.  Weight  that  of  the  gold 
.solidus.     (Berlin.) 

Ordinarily  eia<ji(i  bear  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  and  on  the  reverse  that 
the  praefedu!^  urhi,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  issue  them.  This  specimen, 
however,  has  upon  the  obverse  SAI.<- 
VIS  DD  NN  (doniinis  nostris)  ET 
PATRICIO  RICIMKRE.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  name  of  the  emperor  indi- 
cates the  extent  of  the  claiu)  made  by 
Ricimer  to  honors  belonginR  tt>  the 
emperors.  His  emperors  were  Leo  I. 
in  Constantinople,  and  Lybius  Seve- 
rus  (possibly  another),  in  Rome.  Re- 
verse :  PLOTIXVS  EVSTATinVS 
Vir  Clarissimus  VRRi  PRaefectus 
FECIT.  (From  J.  Friedliinder.) 
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wasSiissons,  rofuscil  to  McUnowlcdi^t'  tlu-  j)s('ii(l()-(iii|)(r(ir,  Lyhius  Sevcrus, 
:iii(l  ill   tilt'  (•i.iiii»lic;iti(>iis  conscqiu'iit  (»n  his  action,  tlie  X'isigoths  became 

masters  of  Xarl)oniu'.  A  war  was  carried 
oil  with  varvin<r  fortune,  in  the  course  of 
which  Ae^idiuswas  shiin.  His  son,  Sya<:^rius, 
was  the  heir  of  liis  cares.  No\v  even  tlie 
Fir..  fu.-Co,.per  coin  of  Lyhius     j.-,.,^„i,^  ^     ^^^^  ti^pi,.  encFoachments.     One  of 

Scvenis.  (HiTlin.)  Obv. :  liciid        ,     .       ,  .  i     ,.  i    ^^       .i        t     • 

,.f  Lyj.i.is  soverus,  with  le-  their   kiugs  presscd  forward  to   the  Loire, 

Rciid— DomiiiiisNostcrLyBius  where  he  canie  in  collision  with  Saxon  tribes. 

sKVKurs     Pius    Augustus,  j^jj,^  ^j^^  Vaiidals  on  the  Mediterranean,  the 

i  Ullis  giving,  on  the  re  verse  of  sea-fliriug  Saxons  now  dominated  over  the 

this  diminutive  copper  coin  of  Eii(rlish  Channel  and  its  coasts,  as  well  in 

Lvl)ius  Si'verus,  liis own  mono-       i»   •.    •  •       XT'  at   i.    ,     i        A       •  T 

..,-,.,/....        /T  ,•        J>ritain  as  in   !•  ranee.     JNot  onlv  Aemdius, 

gram  — KICIMElt.         (Julius  .  .  . 

Friedländer.)  but  the  bravG  Marccllinus,  in   Dalmatia,  re- 

fused to  recognize  the  phantom  emperor. 
.Maictllinus  also  asserted  his  independence,  and  won  esteem  and  respect 
ill  his  wars  arainst  the  Vandals. 

Now  that  Sj)ain  was  occupied  by  Visigoths  and  Suevi,  Rieimer  saw 
himself  restricted,  with  his  emperor,  to  Italy.  Troublous  times  soon  set 
in,  li)r  although  the  master  of  the  army  protected  the  northern  frontiers 
against  Alamanni  and  Ostrogoths,  the  long  stretch  of  coasts  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  master  of  the  seas,  and  that  was  not  Ricimer,  but  Genseric. 
Pergonal  enmity  between  these  tw^o  potentates  aggravated  the  situation. 
Incessantly  the  Vandal  descended  on  Italy.  No  corner  was  secure  from 
the  clutch  of  his  plundering  grasj),  that  laid  waste  the  low  country  far 
and  wide;  but  he  kept  aloof  from  cities,  and  shunned  serious  encounters. 
At  the  same  time,  Genseric  understood  how  to  make  himself  the  centre 
of  attraction  for  Ricimer's  enemies,  and  he  demanded  that  the  senator 
Olybrius  sliould  be  elevated  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  sister  of  Eu- 
docia  was  betrothed  to  Olybrius,  and  Eudocia  w^as  the  wife  of  Genseric's 
son,  Huneric,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  Vandal  king 
fostered  wide-laid  schemes  for  the  elevation  of  his  house  to  the  thron(> 
of  the  West.  Ricimer  defended  himself  as  best  he  could,  but  the  want 
of  timber  in  Italy  retarded  the  building  of  a  fleet.  At  length,  in 
466,  he  succeeded  in  collecting  one,  but  it  was  detained  in  Sicily  by 
contrary  winds  and  attained  no  result.  The  undertaking  a])pears  to  have 
l)een  regarded  w^ith  alarm,  for  the  ambassadors  of  the  Suevi  and  the 
Visigoths  left  Africa  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it. 

This  failure  reacted  on  its  author.  Italy  alone  was  not  strong  enough 
to  contend  with  the  Vandals,  and  the  Senate  appealed  to  the  Eastern, 
emperor,   Leo,  declaring   that  the    Empire  was  lost  without   his    sup- 
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port.  Leo  was  by  no  means  disinclined  to  listen  to  their  j)rav<r,  l.ut  as 
he  wislied  to  liave  Italy  more  eompletely  within  his  j)o\ver,  lie  rain-d  on 
the  death  of  Scverus,  the  high-horn  Greek,  Antheniius,  to  the  West.-rn 
throne.  He  sent  him  forth  with  all  the  jxtmj)  of  oerenionv  and  an  ilhis- 
trions  following.  Tn  April,  4(57,  he  was  received  hefore  the  gates  of  the 
Eternal  City  with  solemn  festivities.  The  enthronement  ensned  alter 
long  negotiations;  Ricimer  abided  by  it,  because  he  thus  had  a  |»rospe<t 
of  getting  Byzantine  help,  and  of  receiving  the  daughter  of  the  Augustus 
to  wife.  But  how  stood  it  with  the  once  all-powerful  imperial  dignitv? 
Leo  regarded  the  new  emperor  as  his  viceroy;  Antheniius  himself  ac- 
knowledged in  Leo  his  lord  and  father. 

Not  the  less,  the  change  in  the  manner  of  succession  invigoratecl  the 
Empire.  Arvandus,  prefect  of  Gaul,  who  had  entered  into  a  traitorous 
correspondence  with  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was  brought  to  Rome  and 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Senate.  This  is  the  last  process  at  the  instance 
of  the  state,  in  its  character  of  a  republic,  of  which  we  have  accurate 
information.  The  judgment,  though  outwardly  received  with  le-pect, 
remained  without  effect,  and  immediately  Seronatus,  the  successor  of 
Arvandus,  made  himself  yet  more  guilty,  and  was  proiiouiu'cd  also 
worthy  of  death. 

The  danger  from  the  Vandals  remained  in  the  foreground,  and  here 
the  alliance  of  East  and  West  seemed  to  promise  great  residts.  A  common 
fleet  of  more  than  a  thousand  ships  was  equipped,  and  100,000  soldiers 
are  supposed  to  have  been  collected.  The  early  successes  of  the  allies 
gave  ground  for  high  hopes.  Carthage  itself,  the  ca]>ital  of  the  \^mdals, 
was  on  the  point  of  being  captured;  yet  the  lack  of  united  action  brought 
on  complete  failure. 

Less  impeded  than  ever,  the  Vandal  corsairs  swarmed  on  the  coasts, 
an  alliance  with  the  Visigoths  having  given  them  the  comj)lete  ascend- 
ancy. And  while  ruin  was  approaching  with  giant  strides  from  without, 
Italy  itself  was  split  into  factions  between  the  nominal  and  actual  ruler-. 
Antheniius,  proud  of  his  liigh  birth  and  transcendent  dignity,  saw  in  tlu- 
"  pelt-clad  "  barbarian  an  inferior  with  whom  it  was  an  act  of  gnice  to 
hold  intercourse.  Ricimer,  on  the  other  hand,  Mas  (juite  accustomed  to 
see  emperors  cast  down  from  their  pride  of  ]>lace,  and  retired  sulK'uly  to 
Älilan.     The  Augustus  remained  in  Rome. 

In  472,  the  breach  came.  Ricimer  led  from  his  capital,  IMilan.  an  army, 
consistingessentially  of  Germans,  against  the  City  on  the  Seven  Hills.  The 
Senate  and  people  held  by  their  legitimate  head.  Rome  was  besiegtMl  for 
several  months,  and  given  up  to  famine  and  pestilence.  A  Goth,  Bilimcr, 
commander  of  Gaul,  offered  the  most  resolute  resistance,  till    Ki<'imcr 
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siu'ci'r(l('<l,  alter  a  Uloody  linlit,  in  |»rcssiii<;-  liirwanl  tVoin  the  toinl)  u[' 
Hadrian  over  the  hritl«;«'  and  st(»riiiini!;  tlu' Aurelian  gate.  liiliincr  it'll 
ill  the  ettnllict.  IMnndering  and  innrderinfi;,  the  vietors  niii:ed  through 
the  streets.  Anihemins  eontimied  X^^  defend  himself  in  the  Palatine  till 
he  was  <leserted  l>y  his  people,  when  he  was  slain  in  flight. 

Helltre  this,  Rieinier  had  looked  out  for  a  sueeessor,  and  had  found  him 
in  ( )lvl)rius,  husband  <»f  Plaeidia,  the  younger  daughter  of  Kudoxia.  He 
took  from  the  head  of  the  mangled  Anthemius  the  diadem  of  the  emperor 
to  place  it  on  that  of  01yl)rius.  Senate  and  peoph;  acknowledged  him. 
Better  times  might  now  have  been  hoped  for,  for  Olybrius  satisfied  the 
most  opposite  parties.  Leo  I.  was  well  affected  toward  him,  Genseric  had 
supported  his  canditature  for  years,  and  Ricimer  combined  the  two  widely 
iliveri'-in*'-  interests,  and  gave  ear  to  the  wishes  of  his  most  dangerous 
enemy.  But  Ricimer  died  suddenly.  His  position,  as  if  hereditary, 
fell  to  a  nephew,  the  Burgundian  prince,  Gundobad.  Olybrius  decorated 
(Jundobad  with  the  patriciate,  now  the  highest  office,  but  died  shortly 
thereafter,  October  23,  472. 

Italv  was  frightfully  convulsed.  The  Vandal  curse  and  the  terribly 
oppressive  taxes  had  crushed  out  the  last  remnants  of  prosperity.  The 
cities  fell  into  ruins,  the  land  lay  waste,  the  administrative  machine  had 
broken  down.  With  the  apathy  of  despair,  men  looked  dumbly  on  at  this 
sad  vicissitude  of  fate.  Three  powers  strove  for  supremacy  in  the  country 
— the  Greek  emperor,  the  city  of  Rome  M-ith  its  military  adherents,  and 
the  commander  of  the  barbarian  troops.  The  latter  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy at  first,  and  placed  Glycerins,  a  man  of  unknown  antecedents,  on 
the  throne.  A  continuation  of  Ricimer's  policy  seemed  imminent,  when 
Gundobad  was  called  home  through  the  death  of  his  father.  Glycerins 
thus  lost  his  support,  and,  before  he  was  fairly  seated  on  the  throne,  an 
anti-emperor  arose.  Constantinople  still  held  fast  to  its  claim  on  the 
Western  Empire.  Circumstances  seemed  favorable  for  Julius  Nepos,  a 
connection  of  the  imperial  house.  He  entered  Italy  with  an  army, 
dethroned  Glycerins,  and  on  June  24,  474,  was  saluted  in  Rome  as 
emperor. 

Events  crowded  on  each  other  like  the  convulsive  spasms  of  a  dying 
man.  The  alliance  between  the  Vandals  and  Goths  had  had  momentous 
results.  The  latter  entered  Gaul  and  became  masters  of  the  whole 
region  between  the  Loire  and  Rhone,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  bravely 
defended  Auvergne.  In  vain  did  Nepos  seek  to  retain  this  latter  dis- 
trict ;  he  had  eventually  to  surrender  it  to  the  foe.  In  these  straits,  he 
named  Orestes  as  patrician  and  commander  of  the  barbarian  troops; 
Init  the  Italian  mercenaries  refused  to  be  led  into  Gaul.     Takino-  advan- 
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tage  of  1 1  K'ir  mood,  Orestes  revolted  and  mai-clicd  on  Ka\-enn:i,  wIkit  ilic 
emperor  was  Iioldin«:;  court.  Nepos  Hed  to  Salona,  where  lie  e.iiitiiiiird 
to  bear  the  imperial  title  and  the  rule  over  Dalinatia,  while  tln'  power 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  more  fortunate  rival. 

Orestes  was  a  Roman  of  l*annouia.  Formerly  the  private  secretary 
of  Attila,  he  had  taken  part  iu  many  negotiations  between  Romans  and 
Huns,  and  had  then  become  a  sokher  by  j)rofession.  lie  maintained  the 
wonted  relation  between  the  patrician  and  the  emjx'ror;  yet,  on  October 
21,  475,  he  placed  his  young  son  Romulus  upon  the  throne,  so  that  the 
discord  which  had  often  broken  out  between  the  two  dignities  seemed  to 
be  averted  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  way  j)ossible.  jJnt  iIk  new 
Augustus — known  to  history  by  the  derisive  diminutive  of  A ugustidns — 
who,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  bore  the  name  of  tlie  founder  of  Rome, 
was  to  continue  in  power  only  a  year,  and  he  was  to  be  the  last  of  a 
long,  pitiful  line. 

Romulus  fell  through  the  same  influence  that  had  worked  so  fatallv  for 
Rome — that  of  the  German  mercenaries.  Under  Ricimer  and  (Jun(loi)ad 
these  soldiers  had  been  lords  in  the  land.  Their  ])osition  Mas  now  in  so 
far  changed  that  Orestes,  who  was  at  their  head,  re])resented  also  the  in- 
terests of  Rome.  To  gain  a  footing,  they  demanded  that  a  part  of  Italy 
should  be  given  up  to  them,  for  the  agrarian  interests  of  the  other  Ger- 
man peoples  had  taken  hold  on  them  also,  Orestes  rejected  the  demand, 
for  their  settlement  would  have  resulted  in  the  abrogation  of  Roman  admin- 
istration. Thereupon  the  mercenaries  raised  one  of  their  countrymen, 
Odoacer,  to  the  leadership,  and  forthwith  his  struggle  with  Orestes  l)eg:in. 
The  Patrician  drew  reinforcements  from  the  neighboring  German  lands. 
His  adversary  tried  to  draw  him  as  flir  north  as  ])ossil)le  ;  first,  to  Lodi, 
then  to  Pavia.  Here  the  decisive  battle  was  fought.  Odoacer  con- 
quered, and  stormed  the  city.  Orestes  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was 
beheaded  in  sight  of  his  army,  not  far  from  Piacenza. 

In  consequence  of  this  victcny,  the  mercenaries  seem  to  have  saluted 
their  leader  as  a  king.  Augustus  Romulus  opened  the  gates  of  Ravenna 
to  Odoacer,  who  stripped  him  of  the  purple,  but  left  him  his  life.  He  had 
an  object  in  doing  so.  In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  violent  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne,  he  sent  an  embassy  of  the  Rtmian  senate  to  th(>  Hy/an- 
tine  emperor,  Zeno,  which  declared,  in  the  name  of  Ronudus,  that  "  the 
West  required  no  independent  ruler,  but  that  one  sole  monarch  was  sutli- 
cient  for  both  empires  ;  therefore  the  Senate  had  cliosen  the  abli-  state.-man 
and  brave  warrior,  Odoacer,  as  defender  of  the  \\\'st,  and  Ix'gged  that  he 
be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Patrician  and  the  administration  of  Italy." 
Such  was  the  humiliatins:  exhibition  with  which  this  bodv.oncc  the  ruler 
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of  nations,  withdrew  itself  Iron i  the  st;i<;('  of  lii.-t<irv.     Tlic  last  Angustus 

was  lel\  to  meditate  on  the  nuitahility  of  all  mundane  allairs  in  the  villa 

of  Lncnllns,  with  a  yearly  pension  of  ()000  solidi. 

The    Roman    Empire    belonged    thereafter   to   the    i)asl,    tiiough    its 

intelle<-tual  eultnri'  has  ixrome  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  world.     At  the 

l)eginning  of  our  period,  Rome  was  strong  at  home 

and    leared  abroad,     German  assaults  had  ceased; 

the  Romans  encroached  on  the  Germanic  peoples. 

Two  things  transformed  its  advance  into  retrogres- 
Fio.  Jt.').— tioM  toil)   of        .  ,,  ,11  o  ',  1    J.1 

„       ,       .        .  ,         sion — the  wortldessness   oi  its  emperors,  ana   the 

Inscribed  D.  N.  uoM-     imiption  of  the  Huns. 

VLVSA(iVSTV8P.  F.  AVhcu  the  strange  people  of  the  steppes  burst 

in  upon  the  Germans,  they  were  the  means  of 
\\oi-king  a  fundamental  revolution — namely,  a  reactionary  movement 
into  a  stage  through  which  the  Germans  had  earlier  passed.  The  Ger- 
mans were  now  driven  to  give  up  their  settled  mode  of  living  and  to 
i)eeome  once  more  wanderers;  or,  where  settled  habits  were  in  course  of 
f()rmation,  the  germs  of  such  were  trodden  out.  The  strongest  bidwark 
of  the  I^oman  frontier  was  thus  razed,  and  the  Empire  found  itself  face 
to  lace  with  elementary  movements  M'hich  it  could  not  control.  And 
this  oeeuri-ed  at  a  time  when  the  enervating  atmosphere  of  the  court 
supplanted  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  earlier  Empire,  when  power  and 
legitimate  authority  were  not  united. 

From  all  sides  the  Germans  pressed  into  the  land,  and  that  not  as 
foragers  or  as  simple  peasants,  but  as  warlike  nationalities,  who,  sword 
in  hand,  were  resolved  and  knew  how  to  carve  out  distinct  states  for 
themselves.  With  this  the  last  extremity  was  reached ;  the  Empire 
fell  to  pieces.  Though  Aetius  sought  to  find  an  equivalent  in  the 
Huns,  it  Avas  then  too  late.  The  Hunnish  help  worked  like  a  two- 
edged  sword,  because  behind  it  there  stood  not  loose  and  isolated  tribes 
like  those  of  Germany,  but  a  robber-nation  conscious  of  its  strength  and 
confident  of  victory. 

The  fall  of  Rome  appears  almost  as  a  logical  necessity,  and  the 
natural  outcome  of  centuries  of  development.  As  Rome  weakened  in 
strength,  the  sons  of  Germany  began  to  install  themselves  as  auxiliaries, 
until  finally  the  burden  of  the  state  w^as  transferred  to  their  shoulders, 
and  they  became  the  actual,  and,  with  Odoacer,  the  titular  rulers.  The 
struggle  of  Odoacer  with  Orestes  was  the  last  decisive  conflict  between 
Romans  and  Germans.  The  latter  succeeded.  The  future  belonged  to 
the  sons  of  the  North. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

MISTRESS  of  the  World,  the  Empire  of  the  Caesars  had  falU-n, 
and  Rome — nerveless,  debauched,  perplexed,  weary  of  continued 
existence — could  look  forward  only  with  a  hopeless  f(>eling  that  the  end 
of  all  things  was  close  at  hand.  "  The  Roman  world  rolls  on  to  its  ruin," 
exclaims  a  contemporary.  "  Of  all  that  the  Empire  once  possessed,"  says 
another,  "  the  name  alone  is  left." 

At  the  head  of  the  Empire  stood  the  emperor,  with  the  broad  mass  of 
his  subjects  at  an  unaj)proachable  distance,  the  official  world  forming  the 
link  between  them.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  army  and  the  priest- 
hood. In  better  times,  the  emperors  had  lived  in  constant  intercourse 
with  their  peo]ile,  had  been  familiar  with  their  views  and  wishes,  and 
been  wont  to  traverse  their  Empire  from  one  end  to  the  other,  sometimes 
as  ministers  of  peace  and  order,  often  at  the  head  of  legions.  This  had 
all  ceased.  In  place  of  the  individual  energy  of  the  Liijjerium,  there 
had  come  the  deadening  atmosphere  of  a  court,  and  the  obscurity  of 
the  remote  palace.  The  ruler  led  a  life  apart  and  full  of  anxious  fear. 
Men  shunned  speech  in  his  presence ;  dumb  adulation  was,  as  it  were, 
the  air  he  breathed.  Only  from  the  lips  of  courtiers  and  officials,  or 
through  official  documents,  did  he  gain  any  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on  without.  The  direct  voice  of  his  people  never  reached  his  sacred  ear. 
When  i<:  pleased  him  to  show  himself  to  the  light  of  day  he  sat,  softly- 
pillowed,  in  Ills  litter  or  chariot,  amid  a  glory  of  jjiirplc  and  gold,  and 
environed  by  mercenary  guards  who  would  li't  iioik'  of  his  jicojile 
a})})roach  his  jx'rson. 

The  majority  of  the  later  emperors  were  men  of  little  iindcivtaiiding 
and  activity;  but   puffed   uj)  with  a   sort   ol'    indolent   li:iiiglitiiies>.  and 
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Wfjirifd  Mith  oviT-satiatcd  lust.  Tlu'ir  iiuoincs  were  .sciuaiulcrcd  in 
gorgeous  court-festivities,  gamin«;,  and  gilts  t<»  favorites.  Even  the 
better  of  them  were  atl'eeted  by  their  surroundings,  and  were  deceived 
and  imposed  on  by  their  councillors.  It  was  their  destiny  that  no  one 
left  a  secure  successor,  and  that  when  one  did  force  his  way  to  the  throne 
he  could  not  maintain  himself  on  it.  The  emperor  was  at  once  all-})ower- 
ful  and  powerless.  It  cannot  be  matter  for  wonder  that  the  reins  of 
government  slii)ped  out  of  such  hands,  to  be  seized  by  those  of  the 
military  commanders,  so  that  beside  the  legitimate  and  nominal  ruler, 
there  was  also  an  actual,  though  informal,  authority,  the  consequences 
being  disorder  and  insecurity,  often  contempt  for,  and  revolt  against, 
the  simulacnim  on  the  throne. 

The  officials  in  Ravenna — which  Honorius  had  made  the  capital  of 
the  Empin»  in  404  A.  d. — were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  such 
a  head.  After  the  disorders  of  the  Third  Century,  Diocletian  and  Con- 
stantine  had  reconstituted  the  whole  scheme  of  government,  substituting 
for  the  personal  military  headship  of  the  sovereign  an  absolute  monarchy, 
with  a  painfully  elaborate  bureaucratic  system  and  a  liost  of  officials. 
There  was  thus  gained  arrangement  and  subdivision  of  work,  with 
a  separation  between  the  civil  and  military  services.  But  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  personnel  combined  with  the  augmentation  of  the  army 
necessitated  increased  expenditure — that  is,  increased  taxes.  The 
complicated  machine,  now  left  without  a  sure  hand  to  control  it,  and 
with  the  very  ground  on  which  it  rested  beginning  to  shake,  jarred  and 
creaked  on  its  rusty  framework.  The  whole  state-system  became 
a  piece  of  lifeless  mechanism,  held  together  only  by  long  habits  of 
obedience.  The  infinite  variety  of  offices  and  grades  of  rank  and 
honor  fostered  intrigue,  simulation,  cupidity,  and  lust  for  titles.  The 
greatly  overgovcrned  people  became  incapable  of  independent  thought 
or  action,  and  looked  helplessly  and  submissively  to  their  rulers  for 
everything.  The  officials  sought  to  enhance  their  influence,  not  through 
merit,  but  by  pomp  and  show.  The  highest  drew  enormous  salaries,  and 
knew  how  to  increase  these  by  indirect  means,  and  their  example  worked 
downward  even  to  the  slave  of  the  meanest  employ^.  Everything  had 
its  price;  the  courts  of  justice  offi:> red  no  protection;  for,  being  dependent 
on  the  magistrates,  they  furthered  their  schemes  of  extortions,  and  became 
vehicles  of  oppression  through  the  agency  of  the  axe,  the  stake,  and  the 
rack.  Many  an  innocent  man,  in  despair,  made  the  confession  required 
of  him ;  w^hile  many  a  favored  criminal  appeared  before  their  bar  with 
light  heart.  Unfortunate  wretches  sometimes  died  on  their  way  to 
these  tribunals,  out  of  jnn-e  terror. 
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It  is  all  but  impossible  to  realize  to  what  a  depth  of  worthlessiicss 
had  sunk  the  order  of  men  that  ought  to  have  been  the  main  suj)port  (»f 
the  state-structure.  A  governor  waiting  for  his  appi»iiitiii(iit  miiiht  i)e 
dogged  at  every  step  by  his  creditors;  no  sooner  had  he  attained  his 
office  than  he  availed  himself  of  it  in  every  way  to  cancel  his  debts. 
Nothing  was  more  desired  than  complaints  against  the  ricli,  ;is  aifording 
pretext  for  the  seizure  of  their  j)r()])erties.  In  shoi't,  administrators  of  all 
kinds  utilized  their  positions  for  the  most  venal  and  illegal  jjurposes.  U'he 
evil  rose  at  length  to  such  a  height  that  whole  towns  or  districts  purchased 
for  themselves  the  protection  of  some  commander — local  or  foreign — 
in  order  that,  supported  by  him,  they  might  bid  defiance  to  the  civil 
officials.  Servility  and  adulation  toward  the  powerful ;  pomp  and  tinsel 
show  toward  the  public;  arrogance  and  hard-hearted  brutality  towai'd 
inferiors  :  such  w'ere  the  characteristics  of  the  confidential  ser\ants  (»f 
the  state.  Quick  change  of  rulers  brought  new  men  ever  into  office,  and 
as  rapidly  cast  them  out.  Their  one  object  then  was  to  utilize  their 
offices  to  the  utmost  so  long  as  they  held  them.  The  effi)rts  and  remon- 
strances of  well-thinking  men,  even  the  best-designed  edicts  of  the 
emperors,  were  unavailing.  It  was  as  if  the  very  air  w^as  poisoned. 
Soon  the  uncared-for  public  demesnes,  the  state  buildings  sinking  into 
decay,  and  the  neglected  highways,  betrayed  the  ruin  of  the  state. 

Yet  this  absolutely  worthless  bureaucracy  cost  enormous  sums.  To 
this  there  had  to  be  added  the  outlay  for  churches,  the  army,  shows, 
postal  services,  roads  and  buildings,  police  and  spies,  and  the  sums 
swallowed  by  unfortunate  wars,  and,  in  })eace,  by  the  continuous 
payments  of  tribute  under  the  name  of  gifts.  The  people  were,  in  point 
of  fact,  no  longer  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government.  Wo 
have  express  information  that  the  citizens  were  sometimes  under  the 
necessity  of  bringing  their  wives'  ornaments  and  their  household  furnish- 
ings to  the  market  in  order  to  pay  the  imposts,  while  many  vohmtarilv 
relieved  themselves  of  their  wretched  existence  through  starvation.  The 
exhausted,  poor,  and  comparatively  thinly  scattered  population  simply 
could  not  pay  the  expenses  of  the  administration  any  longer. 

The  people  consisted  of  freemen,  serfs,  and  slaves.  The  degrees  of 
rank  were  manifold.  The  cities  preponderated  over  the  country.  From 
begiinung  to  end  the  llonian  Em])ire  was  essentially  a  city-state.  The 
relics  of  its  greatness,  the  reflection  of  better  times,  the  charms  of  a  cos- 
mopolitan culture  still  lingered  in  the  cities.  Here,  a  public  spirit,  ready 
for  self-sacrifice,  had  been  in  active  existence,  and  the  imperial  govern- 
ment had  attached  high  value  to  splendid  civic  structures.  State,  com- 
munity, and  individual  citizens  had  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  same 
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iiiiii.  Even  the  less  w('ll-t<i-«Io  (XcrtiMl  tlu-msclvcs,  ol'ton  above  tlioir 
iiicaiis,  t(tr  till'  IxaiititViii«;:  of  tlicif  native  places.  Private  individuals 
and  corporations  were  wont  to  \ie  with  one  anothei'  in  the  work  of  hean- 
tifvini;  the  cities.  We  cannot  l»nt  admire  the  resnlt  of  such  nuuiificence 
in  the  decaved   rnins  of  to-day  (Fig.  00).      Libraries  were  founded,  the 
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streets  paved  and  eared  for,  market-places  established,  etc.  Inscriptions 
(Fig.  97)  bearing  the  names  of  founders  of  public  institutions  were  pro- 
tected by  law,  and  local  patriotism  cared  for  the  numerous  statues  of 
public-spirited  l)enefactors.  Cleanliness  was  an  almost  universal  luxury. 
Every  village,  even  to  far  Lusitania,  had,  wherever  possible,  its  public 
bath,  which,  with  its  associated  refreshment-rooms,  corresponded  to  our 
modern  coffee-houses  and  other  places  for  relaxation  and  enjoyment. 

The  fonnn,  or  market-place,  constituted  the  heart  of  the  city.  This 
was  covered  by  smooth  pavement  and  adorned  by  the  finest  architectural 
structures.  Main  streets  led  from  it  to  the  city-gates.  Those  thorough- 
fares were  generally  narrow,  and,  except  in  the  greater  cities,  commonly 
lined  by  houses  of  only  one  story.  Some  of  the  streets  had  shops; 
others  none.  In  the  smaller  business  streets,  dealers  exposed  their  wares, 
handicraftsmen  in  cap  and  leathern  apron  plied  their  callings,  and  barbers 
shaved  their  customers,  half  in  the  open  air.     The  more  fashionable 
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streets  were  noiseless,  and  almost  no  windows  o|i(iic(l  iijxmi  tlxiii.  One 
walked  tiirouji'li  tlicin  as  if  between  garden-walls,  the  aj)artnients  oi'  the 
houses  opening  into  an  inner  eourt.  Few  dogs  wi're  to  he  seen,  and 
neither  eat  nor  horse,  lor,  exeept  during  the  stiller  hours  nl'  the  day, 
riding  and  driving  were  forbidden.  For  this  reason,  traxtlhis  otb  n 
passed  through  the  eitles  by  night. 

Immediately  outside  the  gates  were  the  houses  of  tiic  iMtorcr  classes, 
and,  still  farther  out,  there  stretehed  sepidehres,  gardens,  and  villas.  The 
great  liked  to  reside  in  the  country,  and  their  mansions  were  to  be  seen 
scattered  everywhere,  especially  by  river-banks,  on  uplands,  and  on  moun- 
tain slopes.  These  buildings  were  generally  square,  with  an  inner  <<>nrl  ; 
sometimes  they  formed  an  oblong  quadrangle,  with  tiic  court  on  the  out- 
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Fig.  97.— Eoman  inscription  at  Vesontio.    lOYI  POENINO  Quiutus  SILYIYS  PERENNIS 
TABELLarius  COLOXiac  SEQVANORum  Votum  Solvit  Libcns  Merito.  (Rev.  Arcluol.) 

side.  In  the  Northern  provinces  the  windows  were  generally  filled  witli 
glass ;  this  was  less  frequent  in  the  South.  Such  houses  were  surrounded 
bv  parks  and  gardens  adorned  Avith  artificially-trimmed  trees,  fountains, 
and  .statues. 

Gregory  of  Tours  has  left  us  a  description  of  a  city  of  the  period — 
that,  namely,  of  Dijon  in  ?)urgundy.  Pie  says  that  it  was  a  fortress  with 
very  strong  walls  and  fertile,  arable  land  belonging  to  it.  From  the  north 
came  a  little  stream  that,  flowing  in  through  a  gate,  and  thence  tuidcr  a 
bridge,  and  again  flowing  out  of  another  gate,  encircled  the  fortilications  ; 
on  the  outside  of  the  town  it  drove  mills  witli  remarkable  veloc-ity; 
the  four  gates  lay  toward  the  four  points  of  the  compa.^s.  The  fortifi- 
cations had  thirty-three  towers;  the  wall  was  built  of  .«luared  stones  to 
the  height  of  twentv  feet,  and  above  that  it  was  of  brick.      In  all,  it  was 
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thirty  t'cct  liiixli  and  fifteen   liroad.      Old   peojjle   said   tliat   tlie   town  was 
hnilt  l)y  tiie  l^ni|ter(.r  Aureliaii.     (C-f.  Fig.  UH.) 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities  had  (»fh*n  considorablo  landed  posses- 
sions, and  the  order  of"  Deenrions  was  chosen  from  such  of  this  class  as 
owned  twenty  acres  or  more.  These  curiae  had  the  management  of 
municipal  affairs.  In  earlier  times,  the  position  was  an  object  of  munic- 
ipal aml)ition  and  eagerly  sought  after.  In  CJirta,  in  Roman  Africa, 
for  example,  as  much  as  20,000  sesterces  was  paid  into  the  city  treasury 
for  election  as  a  decurion,  and  other  similar  outlays  amountcnl  not 
rarely  to  double  this  sum.      The  lists  of  the  councillors  were  deter- 
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mined  on  every  five  years,  and  the  city  council  enjoyed  an  almost 
independent  activity.  In  the  course  of  the  Second  Century,  decadence 
began  to  manifest  itself,  in  consequence  of  which  the  government  was 
induced  to  nominate  commissioners  as  boards  of  control.  Having  thus 
introduced  the  fine  edge  of  the  wedge,  the  state  continued  gradually 
to  arrogate  more  authority  to  itself,  at  once  depressing  the  city  officials 
and  enhancing  their  res]K)nsibility  for  the  financial  contributions  of 
their  commimes.  It  became,  at  length,  customary  for  them  to  be  re- 
sponsible with  their  whole  property  for  the  arbitrarily  augmented  taxes 
of  their  fellow-citizens.     The  office,  formerly  an  object  of  ambition,  be- 
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came  now  a  source  of  terror.  P^verv  one  concealed  liis  financial  status  in 
order  to  evade  being  chosen  as  decurion,  and,  perhaps,  as  early  as  the 
Second  Century,  the  nunilxjr  of  the  order  had  to  be  k('j)t  up  c(jnij)iils(trily. 
Gradually  the  position  became  hereditary,  and  that  not  always  only  in 
the  direct  male  line,  but  also  in  that  of  natural  children,  even  of  natural 
daughters  when  they  married   persons  (pialified  t<»   hold  the  office.      At 


P"'iG.  99. — Eoman  Ratisbon  (Lat.  Eegina  Castra ;  German,  Regenshiirg).  with  the  Eomaii 
Wall,  aud  the  Modern  City.     (Arch.  f.  Anthropologic.) 

length  the  curiae  were  employed  as  penal  iustitutions  i'or  offenders.  It 
came  ultimately  to  an  earnest  struggle  between  the  government  and  the 
ptn'sons  liable  to  serve.  The  former  strove  to  maintain  the  order  uj)  to 
its  full  number,  and  Ibrbade  deciu'ions  disposing  of  their  [)roperties  with- 
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out  tlio  consent  of  tin-  emperor.  They,  on  the  other  linnd,  in  (K'Sjxiir,  h-flt 
their  homes  to  seek  rei"n<2,-e  in  thi'  military  service  or  that  of  the  cluu'cli 
or  state;  or  they  eoneluded  a  (listpialifyint;-  marriage  with  a  slave,  or  set- 
tled themselves  in  some  secluded  place  at  a  distance.  All  was  in  vain. 
The  government  baffled  tiieir  attempts  at  evasion  and  recalled  them  to 
the  detested  post. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  nuuiicipal  councillors  strove  by 
fair  means  or  foul  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  extortions  of  the  govern- 
ment. Confiscations,  bribery,  embezzlement  were  all  in  the  order  of  the 
day.  "  As  many  councillors,  so  many  tyrants,"  says  Salvian.  The 
struggle  between  the  community  and  curia  sometimes  culminated  in 
tumults,  stone-throwing,  and  incendiarism.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
Fourth  Century  a  s})ecial  functionary  was  appointed  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  decurions,  and  these  from  the  governor.  Emperor  Leo 
abolished  the  curiae  in  the  much  afflicted  Spain,  and  established  in  their 
place  the  military  rule  of  the  Counts,  who  shortly  came  to  play  an  im- 
portant part. 

So  much  for  the  privileged.  The  people  proper  of  the  cities — the 
traders  and  handicraftsmen — grouped  themselves  into  corporations  and 
guilds  so  as  to  find  some  protection  in  numbers.  But  the  class  of  sub- 
stantial free  artisans  decreased  rapidly,  for  they  could  not  cope  M'iih  the 
slaves  who  supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  wealthy.  Commerce,  too,  be- 
came torpid.  The  West  imported  incomparably  more  than  it  exported. 
From  the  practical  impossibility  of  engaging  in  profitable  undertakings, 
men  hoarded  gold,  thus  withdrawing  it  from  circulation.  Money  became 
so  scarce  that  the  state  had  to  take  corn  and  other  goods  for  taxes,  and 
pay  its  officials  with  them.  After  a  thousand  years  of  civilization, 
men  found  themselves  compelled  to  revert  to  the  primitive  economic 
condition  of  barter  and  payments  in  kind. 

The  existence  of  sporadic  wealth  is  explained  by  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  so-called  senatorial  families — /.  e.,  the  higher  classes  of  the 
municipal  and  official  nobility,  which,  among  other  privileges,  enjoyed 
exemption  from  the  deciu'ionate.  Through  offices,  inheritances,  and  all 
soris  of  business  they  acquired  such  wealth  and  power  that  many  entered 
their  retinue  for  protection.  Besides  these  older  houses,  parvenus, 
also,  came  to  the  foreground — army-commissaries,  great  s})eculators  in 
lands  and  houses,  conscienceless  officials,  crafty  favorites,  and  the  like. 
According  to  Olympiodorus,  the  yearly  income  of  a  rich  man  might 
amount  to  $1,000,000  or  more,  besides  which  he  might  possess  1000  or 
2000  slaves,  a  dozen  or  more  palaces,  baths,  etc.  His  houses  were 
embellished  with  gilded  roofs  and  folding  doors  of  ivory,  in  the  interior 
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with  inarblo 'Mid  gold  plates,  and  mosaics  and  tables  inlaid  with  ^«ild  and 
silver.  lie  rode  abroad  in  a  <;ild<_«(l  chariot  (Fig.  10(J)  or  on  a  horse 
with  gold-mounted  tra})pings,  clad  in  a  silken,  gold-embroidered  r(jl)e, 
girdle,  and  shoes,  and  breathing  of  perfume  and  unguents.  Slaves  in 
gay-colored  clothing  surrounded  him  in  thick  crowds  and  ke])t  the  popu- 
lace at  a  far  distance. 

But  this  wealth  was  far  from  being  a  protection.  In  the  cities,  treach- 
ery lurked  around  the  millionaire,  watching  his  every  word  and  gesture. 
The  state-treasurer  liked  nothing  better  than  the  denunciation  of  sueii  a 
man  that  he  might  get  the  handling  of  his  proj)erty.  The  informer 
expected  not  only  his  legal  reward,  but  honors.  In  his  very  palace  in 
the  country,  the  rich  man  was  far  from  secure,  but  was  ever  liable  tf)  be 
attacked  by  robbers  and  other  desperate  men  and  murdered  for  the 
plunder. 


Fk;.  100. — Bas-relief  from  Laiiyres.     Carriage  drawn  by  four  horses.     (Rev.  An-lii'-ol.) 

In  vivid  contrast  to  the  pomp  of  such  individuals  was  the  hojieless 
penury  of  the  masses,  who  lounged  about  the  streets  and  o])en  places. 
The  most  wretched  agricultural  conditions,  the  growing  want  of  j)rofita- 
ble  employment  in  the  cities,  increased  their  numbers  from  day  to  day. 
The  streaming  of  the  masses  into  the  larger  cities  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  sinking  state.  Within  two  years  after  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  Alaric,  the  city-prefect  of  ISIilan  (which  had  become  the  cajiital)  wrote 
the  emperor  that  14,000  new  citizens  for  whom  there  was  no  sutHcient 
provision  were  registered  by  him  in  one  day,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
the  country  around  lay  waste  and  treeless.     The  lesser  commuiu'tiiN  and 
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husbaiuhy  .sutlcivil  unspcakal)!}-.  Tlic  poorest  hctook  themselves  t(»  the 
centres  of  population  to  evade  the  rural  jmll-tax,  and  to  escape,  among 
the  multitude,  from  the  eapriee  and  high-handed  injustiee  of  their  supe- 
riors,  as  well  as  to  shave  in  the  enjoyments  which  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment still  provided  f  )r  the  great  cities.  The  j)lnndering  incursions  after 
the  edict  of  Valentinian  II.,  in  382,  indicate  distinctly  the  massing 
together  of  crowds  of  able-bodied,  but  lazy  and  worthless  characters, 
who  led  a  life  of  wretchedness,  without  sufficient  shelter  or  nourishment. 
Their  underuround  pest-holes,  often  low  taverns,  were  the  especial  haunts 
of  the  most  degraded — shari)ers,  thieves,  unsexcd  women,  emasculated 
procurers.  This  homeless  mass  was  further  reduced  by  the  exaction 
of  a  small  minority  of  money-lenders.  The  aggrandization  of  the  large 
cities  was  one  of  the  main  aiuses  that  hastened  the  nati(jnal  decay 
and  ruin. 

In  the  cultivated  country-districts,  matters  were  even  worse.  Besides 
the  slaves,  there  were  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  landless.  The 
greatest  proprietor  was  the  state.  Originally  the  strength  of  the  nation 
had  rested  on  its  small  peasant-holdings.  These  people  had  now  become 
impoverished  through  military  services,  requisiticjns,  wars,  taxes,  and  the 
diminished  productiveness  of  the  soil,  so  that  their  little  holdings  had 
mostlv  disappeared,  and  been  swallowed  up  by  the  large  estates,  which 
often  contained  many  square  miles,  and  were  cultivated  either  as  a  whole 
by  slaves,  or  se]iarately  by  colon'i  w^ho  held  by  perpetual  leasehold.  Slave 
labor  was  found  unsatisfactory,  and  the  estates  became  Avide,  depopulated 
grazing  tracts.  Africa  had  been,  since  the  days  of  Carthage,  a  land  of 
latifundia,  many  proprietors  there  having  20,000  slaves.  Under  Nero 
the  half  of  the  proconsular  province  was  owned  by  six  great  proprietors ; 
who  thus  held,  each,  some  3700  square  miles.  We  get  some  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  residences  of  these  African  territorial  magnates  from 
the  baths — about  3940  feet  in  circumference — attached  to  the  villa  of  one 
Pompeianus,  not  far  from  Cirta,  and  of  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Century. 
In  Europe,  Italy  first  fell  into  the  large  estate-system  (latifundia),  so  that 
ultimately  only  Lombardy  and  Campania  were  prosperous,  and  even 
here,  wide  stretches  lay  fallow  or  were  covered  wdth  swamps.  From 
Italy  the  system  spread  to  other  provinces,  destroying  their  husbandry 
also.  Almost  everywhere  the  great  landlords  encroached  on  the  peasant- 
proprietors,  who  were  the  less  able  to  bear  up  against  them  that  they 
w^ere  oppressed  at  the  same  time  by  the  officials,  who  made  but  little 
allowance  for  the  lessened  productiveness  and  value  of  their  farms.  Like 
the  artisans  in  the  cities,  the  peasants  also  fell  into  debt,  penury,  and 
despair,   the   consequences    being  the  springing  up  and   spread  of  de- 
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])en(lt'iil  clients  and  co/oiii,  aii<l,  nltiinatcly,  ojxmi  revolts  and  an  inei'eased 
rusli  to  tlie  cities. 

Necessity  ol'ten  drove  tlu;  peasant  to  seek  pnjtectiijn  and  aid  I'rom  a 
mightier  neiglibor.  AVhoever  liad  a  lawsuit  needed  such  to  overawe  the 
judge  and  his  opponent;  if  his  jtroperty  was  challenged,  lie  made  it 
nominally  over  to  some  great  lord;  it"  he  wished  help  in  monev,  there 
was  none  but  him  to  apply  to.  The  aid  was  generally  granted,  hut  only 
on  condition  that  the  peasant's  little  property  should  on  his  death  fall 
wholly  or  in  part  to  his  patron.  His  children  remained  ])ersonally  free, 
but  were  boinul  to  the  soil  and  subject  to  rent  to  the  lord.  Sometimes 
when  a  high  official  enjoyed,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  immunity  from  taxa- 
tion, he  conferred  the  same  on  his  peasant  (lei)endents.  In  vain  the  law 
declaretl  that  the  innuunity  extended  only  to  the  estate  of  the  office- 
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Fig.  101. — Euius  of  a  triuiiii)h:il  inch  in  Tiiiioli.     (Fidiu  Lyon.) 

bearer,  for  now  the  peasants  made  over  their  acres  to  him,  receiving 
back  the  usufruct  thereof  for  a  moderate  rent,  and  became  freed  from 
the  deadly  burden  of  taxes.  The  '^coloniate"  nuist  have  had  its 
origin  in  some  such  evasion  of  the  law,  and  tlu'ii  gradually  have 
gained  recognition  as  an  accomplished  fact.  Since  only  the  classes 
that  paid  taxes  could  maintain  their  rights  in  any  way,  the  un- 
propertied  were  utterly  dependent  on  the  rich.  As  the  power  of 
the  landlords  increased,  the  colon  I  sank,  till  they  were  regarded  as  slaves, 
or  rather  were  made  such.  ''The  ('o/o)((^s',"  we  read,  "had  to  work  like 
a  beast  and  was  frightfully  lashed.  When  he  was  unable  to  p;iy,  there 
came  distraint,  imprisonment,  torture."      l^ven    lower   than    this   \assal- 
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class  were  the  slaves,  witiioiit  riohts  of  any  kind,  and  numbering  millions 
of  human  beings. 

For  the  supervision  of  his  subjects  the  lord  often  had  a  host  of  of- 
ficials, nay,  he  even  converted  his  menials  into  a  sort  of  soldiery,  which 
he  augmented  by  recruiting,  with  the  view  of  having  a  force  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  himself  and  his  property.  Thus,  out  of  his  eco- 
nomic supremacv,  there  arose  a  political  power  that  often  made  the  terri- 
torial lord  in  all  respects  a  prince. 

The  people  thus  fell  into  two  sharply-distinguished  classes — a  ])ro- 
pertied  minority  and  a  dependent  majority  consisting  of  plebeians,  colonic 
and  slaves,  ^^'ith  an  arrogance  inexpressibly  overweening  the  magnates 
looked  down  on  the  classes  beneath  them,  and  imposed  on  them  ever 
heavier  imposts  and  l)urdens.  Law  afforded  the  latter  no  protection;  for 
offences  which  the  rich  man  could  expiate  by  the  most  moderate  penalty, 
involved  death  in  the  case  of  the  poor  man.  For  his  wife  there  was  no 
protection,  and  his  family-life  was  ruined  without  compunction.  The 
great  pandered  to  every  appetite.  To  many  the  conditions  became  in- 
tolerable, and  the  thought  came :  "  Better  an  end  with  terror,  than  terror 
without  end."  Toward  the  close  of  the  Third  Century  the  oppressed 
drew  together  in  SAvarms,  laid  hold  of  the  axe  and  sword,  slaughtered 
their  tyrants,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  ventured  even  to- attack  cities. 
Such  risings  were  general  over  almost  the  whole  Empire,  but  especially 
so  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa.  In  Europe,  these  mutineers  received  the 
name  of  Bagaudae.  In  Africa,  where  provincial  religious  rivalries  em- 
bittered class-hatred,  the  Donatists  were  the  agents  of  destruction.  Al- 
though the  tumults  were  quelled  by  dint  of  military  force,  the  causes 
remained,  and  many  times  became  so  intensified  that  the  flames  of 
sedition  blazed  forth  anew  till  at  length  the  decisive  change  came  in  the 
form  of  the  new  Germanic  kingdoms. 

Like  a  consuming  disease  the  war  of  the  Bagaudae  ate  into  the  vitals 
of  the  state.  No  one  felt  secure,  and  business  was  all  but  brought  to  a 
standstill.  Misery  reached  its  culminating  point  when,  in  addition  to  the 
Bagaudae,  highway-robbers  and  wild  beasts,  the  terrors  were  only  in- 
creased by  the  bands  of  hostile  Germans  who  traversed  the  land,  leaving 
behind  them  little  save  burning  houses  and  slaughtered  corpses.  Mothers 
strangled  their  own  children  and  devoured  their  flesh.  Neither  at  home 
nor  abroad  could  the  government  afford  protection  to  its  citizens  ;  least  of 
all  in  the  frontier  districts. 

The  "  Life  of  St.  Severinus  "  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  horrors 
of  this  period,  especially  in  the  outlying  provinces.  It  carries  us  to 
Noricum  on  the  Middle  Danube  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Fifth  Cen- 
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tury.  The  houiHlai'v-wall  was  in  ruins,  its  j;aiTi><iii  dispersed,  and 
eomniand  and  pay  were  alike  at  an  end.  On  tlie  liirther  l)ank  dwelt 
the  Germans — speeifieally  the  Rngii,  then  a  eonsiderahle  tribe.  ""I'lience 
they  and  their  neighbor-tribes — Thuringians,  Heruli,  Alanianni,  and 
Goths — sallied  forth  in  uninterrupted  forays.  Soldiers  were  slaughtered 
on  their  way  to  Italy  in  quest  of  pay  ;  peasants  and  cattle  alike  were 
seized  in  the  fields  and  carried  off;  cities  were  surprised  in  the  night, 
sometimes  besieged  for  weeks ;  farm-houses  and  villages  seem  to  have 
wholly  disappeared.  The  times  required  that  even  the  small  places 
should  be  walled  in  and  surrounded  with  watch-posts ;  scouts  gave 
notice  or  the  approach  of  danger.  Here  and  there  were  to  be  found 
sparse  relics  of  the  soldiery,  but  too  weak  for  effective  defence,  and, 
indeed,  rather  husbandmen  than  warriors.  The  Gliurch  oifered  alnxtst 
the  last  })()int  of  cohesion  and  the  last  hope.  It  was  the  custom  at 
the  posts  to  sing  a  psalm  on  the  oncoming  of  night,  while  St.  Severiiuis 
wandered  unweariedly  and  helped  as  he  could.  The  cities  on  the  Danube 
became  gradually  desolate  ;  step  by  step  the  Roman  element  receded  ;  the 
constant  danger  gave  rise  to  constant  migration  from  ])lace  to  jilace,  till  the 
inhabitants  found  at  last  some  peace  by  paying  blackmail  to  the  Rugii. 
Shortly  they  withdrew  to  Italy.  So  was  it  elsewhere.  Neither  in  remote 
Spain  nor  in  Africa  did  men  live  secure  from  hordes  of  barbarians,  who 
came  not  merely  to  levy  contributions,  but  to  take  jiermanent  possession 
of  laud  and  houses,  and,  in  fine,  of  everything. 

All  these  things — the  struggles  for  the  throne  and  military  revolts, 
official  oppression  and  the  burdens  of  war,  the  rush  toward  the  great  cities, 
the  system  of  vast  estates,  the  felling  of  forests,  the  conversion  of  stn^ams 
into  swamps,  the  filling  up  of  harbors  through  neglect,  plague  and  other 
epidemics,  and  the  general  decay — had  depopulated  the  Em])ire  incredibly. 
From  almost  every  quarter  there  sounded  the  same  wail.  We  hear  of  "  the 
wastes  of  Illyria,"  of  the  "deserts  of  Gaul,"  of  "cities  buried  in  the 
gloom  of  the  forests,  and  inhabited  by  wild  beasts."  .  We  read  tiiat  in 
Vienne,  in  the  southeast  of  France,  deer  and  wolves  entered  the  gates 
and  roamed  fearless  through  the  streets.  In  Greece  one  might  wander 
for  days  without  meeting  a  human  being.  A  third  of  Northern  Africa 
lay  waste  (Fig.  101) ;  wide  expanses  of  Italy  were  overgrown  with  brush, 
and  inhabited  only  by  swine-herds.  The  gross  population  of  the  Em]>ire 
had  probably  fallen  to  a  third ;  that  of  the  country  districts  not  rarely  to 
a  fifth  and  less.  '  Italy  had  only  some  five  millions  of  inhabitants ;  Gaid, 
in  place  of  twenty,  from  six  to  eight. 

In  order  to  make  the  measure  full,  to  the  social  and  economic  evils 
were  added  those  arising:  from  the  conflict  of  i'aiths.      After  a  dcs]icrate 
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resistance  licathciitloiu  had  -iicciiiiihctl  hci'orc  the  tradiiiiy;  (»f  Christ,  l)nt 
in  this  faitii  itself  (livi>i(iiis  aiul  strife  had  arisen.  Particularly  the  Arians 
antl  .Vlhanasians  piirsned  eai-h  other  with  the  bitterest  liatred,  and  shook 
the  whole  Knipire  with  the  din  of  their  eonfliet. 

W'hatevi'r  of  life  or  hrillianey  was  left  to  the  Empire  was  concentrated 
in  the  cities.  \\\{\\  do«;<i-ed  attachment,  men,  in  spite  of  their  own  dire 
necessities,  chmo:  to  the  cities,  and,  with  the  lavLshuess  of  old,  provided 
for  the  maintenance  and  even  for  the  amusement  of  the  masses  out  of 
sheer  dread. 

Gaul,  in  spite  of  all  its  trihnlations,  had,  in  virtue  of  its  inexhaustible 

fertility,  and  the  energy  and  intelli- 
gence of  its  people,  stood  the  shock 
best  of  all.  The  ancient  and  honor- 
able city  of  Massilia  (Marseilles) 
still  flourished,  the  traces  of  its 
(Jrcek  origin  not  having  become 
entirely  effaced  even  in  German 
times.  It  was,  however,  surpassed 
by  Narbo  (Narbonne),  now,  as  the 
seat  of  a  proconsul,  the  most  im- 
portant Gallic  seaport,  and  rich 
above  others  in  Avorks  of  art. 
Nemausus  (Nimes),  too,  continued 
to  be  celebrated,  though  having  a 
comparatively  small  population  (Fig. 
102).  Tolosa  (Toulouse) — named, 
probably  from  its  literary  atmos- 
phere, "  the  city  of  Pallas  " — was, 
M'itli  its  three  suburbs,  one  of  the 
most  famed  cities  of  the  Empire. 
The  busy  Arelate  (Aries),  favorably 
situated  on  a  bifurcation  of  the 
Rhone,  continued  to  grow  and  flourish  for  several  centuries.  A  docu- 
ment of  the  year  418  reports  it  as  an  emporium  for  the  wares  of  the 
East,  Spain,  and  Africa.  Ausonius '  names  it  "  the  little  Gallic  Rome." 
Under  Honorius,  Aries  was  the  residence  of  the  chief  governor  of  the 

^  The  Ordo  Urbium  Nobilium  of  Ausonius,  written  about  390,  gives  a  metrical  description 
of  the  twenty  chief  cities  of  the  Empire,  arranged  in  order  of  importance  as  follows :  Eome, 
Constantinople,  Carthage,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Treves,  Mediolanum  (Milan),  Capua,  Aqui- 
leia,  Arelas  (Aries),  Hispalis,  Corduba,  Tarraco,  Bracara,  Athens.  Catina,  Syracuse,  Tolosa, 
Narbo,  and  Burdigala.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  some  cities  of  the  East,  as  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  were  more  populous  and  wealthy  than  some  of  those  named  by  Ausonius. — Ed. 


Fk;.    102. — The  amphitheatre  at  Nimes. 
Arcade.     (From  Gailhabaud.) 
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Western  province,  and  even  in  Frankish  times  the  jt>james  of  its  Circus 
were  reckoned  of  such  importance  that  the  presidency  at  these  was 
specified  as  a  sort  of  royal  riglit  a})pcrtainiii^-  to  the  kinjr  of  the 
Franks.  At  no  great  distance  lay  Vienne,  prohahlv  tlic  first  transal- 
pine city  which  enjoyed  the  distiiifrnislied  privilejic  of  sciKlin«^'  senators 
to  the  Roman  curia.  Her  rival,  Lu<;(luniiiu  (Lyons),  had  a  hriiiiant 
past,  having  been  the  connnon  ca])ital  foi-  tiic  whole  of  Xortli  and 
INIiddle  Gaul,  and  the  only  city,  besides  Rome,  that  had  a  militarv 
police,  in  this  case  numbering  1200  men.  Commerce,  shipping,  and 
manufactures  had  flourished  there  in  fullest  bloom.  It  was  a  royal 
residence,  an  administrative  centre,  and  a  nucleus  of  the  chief  highways. 
It  had  now  sunk,  especially  since  having  been  plundered  by  the  troops 
of  Septimius  Severus.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Century  it  was 
no  longer  reckoned  among  the  great  cities.  Lutetia  (Paris)  was  as  yet 
regarded  as  of  little  importance,  yet  it  already  possessed  an  amphitheatre 
and  a  spacious  palace  in  which  Julian  assumed  the  purple.  From  the 
time  of  Clovis  it  was  the  royal  residence.  Durocortorum  (Rheims), 
Aventicum  (Avenches),  Eliumberum  (Auch),  Arverniim  (Clermont),  and 
especially  Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  are  all  also  worthy  of  being  named. 
The  last,  like  Aries,  attained  real  importance  about  the  close  of  the 
Fourth  Century.  Its  ample  harbors  resounded  with  the  sounds  of  busy 
industry,  and  patient  oxen  toiled  thither  with  their  overladen  wagons. 
The  beautiful  banks  of  the  Garonne  were  crowned  by  many  charming 
villas,  their  roofs  peeping  forth  from  among  the  green  of  the  vineyards. 
So  was  it  also  with  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  with  its  brilliant  city  of 
Treves,  whose  Roman  edifices  to  this  day  carry  us  back  to  the  days 
of  old. 

Of  the  twelve  hundred  cities  and  towns  which  covered  Gaul  in  the 
days  of  Vespasian  important  remains  continued  to  exist — asylums,  as  it 
were,  of  ancient  culture.  Art,  like  the  Empire,  had  become  hoary  and 
outworn.  Her  inner  life,  fancy,  and  creative  faculty  wqyq  dead,  but  the 
workmanlike  manipulation  of  details  in  many  cases  remained.  In  (taul, 
too,  the  metal  industries  flourished,  as  well  as  linen  and  woollen  niamifae- 
tures,  pottery,  enamelling,  etc.  Commerce  was  still  active,  and  eon\-eyed 
its  wares  by  water,  or  on  land,  by  a  comprehensive  and  well-devised  net- 
work of  roads,  to  the  most  remote  corners.  The  torpidity  in  art  and  litera- 
ture was  much  more  marked  than  in  the  case  of  industry  and  i-onnnerce. 
In  the  contemporary  literature  and  art,  we  find  tastelessness,  debased  orna- 
mentation, and  coarseness — at  the  best,  a  servile  mimicry  of  classic  models. 
]\Ien  no  longer  depended  on  intrinsic  merit  for  eflect,  but  on  advcntitunis 
accessories — in  plastic  art,  on  size  and  material ;  in  literature,  on  exag- 
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geration  and  rlietorical  turoidity.  Painting  and  mosaic  (Fig.  103)  ■were 
the  arts  specially  ailcctcd.  Tlie  latter  became,  in  j)articnlar,  the  art  (»f 
victorious  Christianity,  which  displayed  its  figures  of  its  saints,  and  its 
sacred  stories,  glaring  with  manifold  colors,  on  all  the  available  s])aces  of 
its  churches,  and  with  utter  disregard  of  all  architectural  and  pictorial  pm- 


FiG.  104. — Aucient  bronze  bust,  with  a  lyre  as  ornament :    fuinul  in  1858  at  IVripueux. 

(Gaz.  Archeol.) 

prieties.  Art  was  here  subservient  to  the  symbol.  Of  the  joy  of  creation, 
or  of  the  striving  for  the  ideal,  there  was  no  conception  in  the  business- 
like mind  of  the  artist.  This  is  noticeable  in  sculptnre,  too  (Fig.  KM). 
Thousands  of  sarcophagi  (Fig.  105)  were  turned  out,  and  incredibly 
unworkable  stone  was  chiselled  into  shape  with  sla\ish  jtatii'm-e,  the 
preference  being  for  reliefs  suitable  fir  ])ainting.  Architecture  had  like- 
wise to  accommodate  itself  to  the  ecclesiastical  tendencv.     Bntad  surfaces 
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took  tlio  plnro  of  ortjnnic  nicnihors,  l)iit  llic  sense  of  n:r;m<l  ;iml  ImldK- 
ein])loye(l  interiors   was   preserved. 

From  the  middle  of  the  Third  Century  f Jaul  had  heen  the  main  seat 
of  Roman  oratory,  the  teacher  finding  apt  material  in  the  national  viva- 
city and  nimbleness  of  tongue.  But  only  certain  formal  (|iialities  wen; 
reckoned  of  value — smoothness,  floridness,  fecundity,  aii<l  |)athos.  It 
was  the  art  of  verbiage,  and  nothing  more;  and  this  was  inculcated  hv 
grammarian  and  rhetorician  with  stick  and  leather  strap.  The  true 
model  of  this  empty  rhetoric  Avas  offered  l»y  a  form  of  eom[)osition, 
known  as  the  Cento,  a  j)oem  compiled  from  fragments  of  the  verses  of 
A'^irgil  or  other  poets.  The  thing  was  to  know  the  lai-ge.^t  number  of 
verses  possible,  so  as,  at  least,  to  win  a  stray  thought  from  them — as  for 
the  character  of  the  thought,  that  was  a  secondary  matter.  Literature 
was  like  a  forced  and  sickly  hothouse  plant;  it  did  not  spring  out  of 
the  fullness  of  the  heart  nor  react  thereon.  No  one  jiossessed  an  eye 
for  the  prodigious  changes  taking  place  around  him,  or  had  the  ability 
to  depict  them.  The  poet  sang  rather  the  roast  goose  on  the  table,  and 
the  napkin  on  which  his  friend  dried  his  hands.  Ausonius,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  poets,  lauded  his  father  in  a  series  of  sentences,  in  praise 
of  virtue,  culled  from  the  ancients,  and  carefully  strung  together,  without 
once  depicting  his  father,  or  showing  their  applicability  to  him.  ]Mcn 
wrote  each  other  endless  letters,  not  to  open  their  own  heart  to  their 
friends  nor  to  appeal  to  theirs,  but  to  exhibit  specimens  of  smoothly- 
])olished  literary  workmanship.  Such  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  round 
a  circle  of  connoisseurs,  who  flattered  the  writers,  to  be  flattered  by  them 
in  turn.  Plain  historical  narrative  was  incredibly  neglected,  and  was 
replaced  by  lyric  poetry  and  romance.  The  idyll,  with  an  excessi\e 
delineation  of  nature,  was  especially  affected.  Cenuine  poetry,  clear 
representation  of  contemporary  events,  and  true  erudition,  c(»uld  not 
thrive  on  such  a  soil.  "In  the  bygone  centuries,"  says  a  writer  of 
the  time,  '*  the  Lord  endowed  the  world  with  power  and  the  gifts  i)roper 
to  true  art ;  now  the  seed  is  parched  and  the  sa])  diied  up." 

The  vigor  of  antique  manhood  had  been  sapped.  J^ven  vices  had 
changed  their  guise,  and  the  daring  profligacy  of  cai-lier  centuries  luul 
become  transmuted  into  meaner  forms.  Avarice  and  miserliness — the 
vices  of  old  men — were  now  the  characteristics  of  an  aged  race.  In  vain 
had  the  emperors,  since  the  days  of  Diocletian,  endeavored  to  cheek  the 
decay  by  coercive  legislation,  and  by  the  institution  of  jxtliee.  which  was 
to  preserve  morality.  The  Ncoplatonists  and  Christian  clergy  incul- 
cated continence  to  no  purpose.  The  spirit  of  the  tim(>s  and  the  s-u-ial 
conditions  foiled  their  best  efforts.     Tlie  degeneration  of  tin-  yaw  made 
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itsi'H"  (iWvioiis  ill  the  oiituMi»!  a|)i»»;iraiicc.  'I'lic  personal  figure,  at  least 
among  the  liiglicr  classes,  was  ot'ton  hideous,  the  features  meagre.  The 
portraits  ol"  the  time  show  frames  sometimes  bloated,  sometimes  haggard, 
hut  always  unhealthy  ;  the  eountenanees  are  expressionless,  and  have  an 
unpleasant,  gloomy,  pinched  look.  According  to  a  thought  earlier  expressed 
by  Dio  C'hrysostom,  as  men  lost,  women  gained,  in  l)eauty — a  noteworthy 
fact  often  to  lu-  observed  in  degenerating  or  degenerate  nationalities.  It 
seems  as  if  nature,  striving  for  the  conservation  of  the  race,  sought  to 
compensate  for  the  weakness  of  the  men  by  the  increased  charms  of  the 
women  ;  and  where  nature  failed  women  had  recourse  to  art.  In  place 
of  the  earlier  flowing  robes,  the  women  now  wore  close-fitting  garments 
with  armlets,  and  su|)pleinented  the  hair  artificially,  curling  it,  and  inter- 
twining with  it  showy  ribbons.  Paint  was  often  laid  on  so  thick  that 
every  tear  lef^  a  furrow. 

In  short,  the  sources  that  lend  man  his  nobler  spiritual  and  physical 
features  had  dried  up,  and  with  beauty  and  freedom  the  ancient  life  had 
gone  to  the  grave.  State  and  society,  industry  and  true  art  were,  so  to 
speak,  petrified,  and  even  agriculture  had  in  many  places  fallen  back  into 
mere  cattle-rearing.  It  would  be  rash  to  infer  that  all  this  implies  the 
im})ossibility  of  a  renewed  life.  The  history  of  almost  all  nations  shows  a 
constant  advance  together  with  retrogression.  Rome  was  sick,  but  not 
dead.  Even  now,  there  throbbed  in  many  cities  a  spirit  of  vigor  and 
enterprise.  In  the  desolated  regions  of  the  Middle  Danube  ^ve  find  grain- 
ships  on  the  Inn,  oil  which  had  been  imported  from  Italy,  and  provincial 
traders  in  the  Rugian  markets.  Besides  the  vast  estates,  there  w'ere  also 
small  and  middle-sized  holdings.  In  some  parts  of  the  Empire  the 
number  of  land-owners  was  greater  than  that  of  the  immigrant  Ger- 
mans, and  even  the  position  occupied  by  slaves  and  coloni  was  not  every- 
where the  same.  These  fared  best  on  the  state-domains,  and  in  districts 
where,  in  virtue  of  their  numbers,  they  were  able  to  maintain  certain 
rights  and  immunities.  Now  and  again  there  intervened  peaceful  pauses, 
when  industry  recovered  itself.  Ausonius  speaks  of  the  well-to-do  middle 
class,  and  says  that  the  supply  of  labor  was  neither  deficient  nor  sujier- 
abundant.  Aquitaine,  Auvergne,  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  Africa 
found  themselves  still  in  a  good  condition.  There  and  elsewhere  the 
proprietors  lived  on  their  estates,  and  around  their  villas  were  the 
cottages  of  their  vassal-peasantry.  The  Empire  was  still  the  only  civil- 
ized state,  the  only  state  having  a  currency  and  official  organization.  Its 
armies  were  still  mostly  victorious  on  a  regular  field  of  battle.  Litera- 
ture, as  we  find  it  in  such  authors  as  Libanius  and  Symmachus,  is  in  no 
wise  to  be  regarded  with  contempt. 
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After  all,  the  idea  of  the  Roman  Knipiro  proved  civic  rather  than 
national.  Xotwithstandin«!^  the  assimilating  elfcct  of  livin;;  tor  ccn- 
tnries  ninlci-  the  same  ollieial  system,  the  different  races  jtreser\(d 
their  jx'culiar  characteristics.  The  (ianl,  the  Italian,  the  Spaniai-d, 
the  African  sh(»\ved  each  his  distinctive  traits.  The  rohnst  inhabitant 
of  Northern  Ganl  was  marked  oiVfrom  ids  weaker,  more  Ivomanized  .south- 
(  rn  brother,  and  the  very  pottery  of  Treves  remained  diiVerent  from  that 
of  Ixheims.  Partienlarly  in  the  later  centnries,  men  of  note  came  to  the 
toregronnd,  and  the  emperors  repeatedly  stripped  off  the  Ixmds  of  court- 
life  and  l)ore  themselves  with  the  independence  and  warlike  spirit  of  (jld. 
Already  two  revivifying  nitluenees — the  one  physictd,  the  other  spiritual 
— had  begun  to  operate.  These  were  the  subject  Germans  and  the 
Christian  Church.  The  very  decay  of  antifpie  literature  inaugurated 
a  flourishing  period  for  the  Romano-Christian.  Within  the  Kmj)ire, 
German  energy  sped  the  plough  ;  abroad,  it  wielded  the  sword.  By  a 
peaceful  progression  of  events  the  Western  Empire  would  scarcely  have 
fallen.  Nature  loves  not  death;  but  out  of  decomposition  evolves  the 
germs  of  new  life.  As  late  as  the  Fifth  Century,  Claudius  Rutilins 
Numantiantis  still  consoled  Rome  as  one  consoles  a  deeply-stricken 
mothei-,  and  held  out  to  her  the  hope  of  a  ])erpetnal  existence. 

The  Empire  was  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  in  a  transition-stage, 
with  all  the  afflictions,  sorrows,  and  weaknesses  appropriate  to  such  a  con- 
dition. Yet  with  all  its  citizens  it  did  not  go  absolutely  ill.  The  worst 
feature  W'as  the  deep  despondency  and  universal  want  of  confitlcnce, 
for  no  one  knew  what  was  in  store  for  him ;  whether  on  the  morrow 
he  might  not  be  in  pcnnry  or  a  corpse.  And  before  the  state  had  time 
to  gather  new  strength,  or  new  hopes  had  time  to  ripen,  the  foe  crowdetl 
in.  Fresh  masses  of  Germans  kept  pouring  over  the  frontiers,  some- 
times almost  invisibly  advancing,  at  other  times  storming  forward  ^^  ith 
violence.  Rome  had  to  face  a  double  task;  it  needed  diligence  within 
and  defence  abroad;  it  broke  down  in  trying  to  fiillil  it.  And  yet  the 
philosopher  was  right — the  state  perished,  but  Rome  remained. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE    GERMAN    SETTLEMENTS. 

rinilE  fall  (»f  the  West-Roman  Empire  i.s  one  of  the  most  important 
I  events  known  to  historv.  It  was  the  ruin  of  a  magnificent  state- 
structure,  the  dissolution  of  a  world-culture.  Anticjuity  had  become 
rotten,  honeycomhed,  as  it  were,  by  influences  from  the  (Jcruianic  tribes, 
and  by  Christianity.  As  it  sunk  helpless,  these  flourished  in  vigorous 
luxuriance.  In  the  Fifth  Century  that  was  fulfilled  which  the  Druids 
had  predicted  in  the  First  Century,  after  the  burning  of  the  Capitol — 
that  the  lordship  of  the  world  was  to  pass  to  the  people  north  of  the  Alps. 

At  first,  there  could  scarcely  have  been  a  stronger  contrast  between 
the  former  and  the  new  masters.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  was  state-sovereignty  and  the  security  of  private  property. 
The  state  was  an  elaborate  artificial  machine  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 
Xay,  by  a  stricter  interpretation  of  the  constitution  the  soil  itself  belonged 
properly  to  him.  He  exercised  that  part  of  the  legislative  power,  in 
which  common  law  was  involved,  quite  independently  of  the  occupants 
of  the  land. 

Among  the  Germans,  however,  the  idea  of  personal  property  in  land 
was  still  undeveloped;  ownership  lay  rather  with  village-  and  kin-com- 
mimities;  nor  had  they  attained  to  the  conception  of  imperialism  and 
bureaucracy.  The  king  was  raised  to  his  post  by  the  people ;  he  held  his 
authority  through  and  in  them,  and  he  had  to  exercise  it  in  accordance 
with  their  wishes.  The  people — the  main  body  of  freemen — held  the 
chief  power;  they  chose  the  civil  officials.  In  the  course  of  their  con- 
stant wars  and  wanderings,  monarchy  continued  to  grow  in  power, 
since  vicissitudes  and  dangers  called  for  a  single  will  and  individual 
leadership.  Thus  personal  connection  with  the  king  began  to  confer 
rank  and  pre-eminence.  His  following,  who  at  first  waited  on  him  only  for 
defence  and  show,  so  gained  in  importance  that  the  old  tribal  nobility 
waned  before  it  or  blended  witli  it.  All  this  obviously  reacted  on  the  peo- 
j)le  and  their  powers.  Yet  this  body  still  maintained  itself,  for  the  army 
was  nothing  else  than  the  freemen  in  arms.  Again  and  again  it  enforced 
its  will  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  king,  who  did  not  possess  the  right 
of  coining  money  or  of  taxation,  but  depended  entirely  on  free  gifts  and 
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fint's;  iicillicr  li;nl  lie  aiitliority  to  |>^ll)li^ll  any  ('(lids  save  onlfTs  in  time 
ol'  war.  'riic  law  was  not  iiilicrciit  in  the  soil,  hut  in  tli«-  |m'oj)1c,  that  is, 
it  was  not  territorial  liut  tribal  law. 

The  industrial  and  social  lite  of  IJonie  and  ol"  (leriiianv  oiVered  >till 
stronger  contrasts.  The  IJoinans  were  a  ci\ili/.ed  people,'  e\-en  thon^^h 
their  (lotai;e  sei'med  sometimes  to  make  them  aUin  to  the  (lermanic  trihes, 
who  were  still  in  their  infancy.  The  centre  of  Roman  lit"e  lav  in  the 
cities,  that    oi"  the   ( Jeinians   in    the   country.      The   lattci'  were  .-imply  a 


Fig.  106. — Roman  bronze  mask.    Widtli,  .')i  in.  ;  luiglit,  4  in.    Foiuul  in  Isll  in  the  church- 
yard at  Weisseuburg.     (Ansbach.) 

raee  of  pea.sauts  and  warriors,  olten  full  oi"  ^reat  self-confidence,  hut 
marked  hy  little  national  feeling;.  They  knew  no  estate-system,  col- 
oniate  (»r  proletariat.  Their  restless  life  did  not  all(»w  private  pro|»crtv 
to  come  into  existence.  In  other  words,  they  had  no  sharpl\-delincd 
classes.  Thus,  the  homon-eneons  (lermans  wei-e  hroiiMlit  into  contact 
with  a  society  of  aristocratic  ma<;nates  and  down-trod<lcn  proletarian<. 

The  stronu;est  contrast,  liowever,  was  the  moral  one.  in  reference  to 
the  I'clation  ol"  man  to  woman.  On  the  one  side,  we  lind  di>solnte  con- 
ditions, the  out<;-rowth  of  an  ovei"ri|)e  civilization;  on  the  other,  a  some- 
what Philistine  state,  chaste  and  fruitful  marriaui-s,  hodies  made  iiardv 
hy  toil  ami  ex|)osure.  Many  (Jermans  w^rc  still  heathens,  others  iiad 
become    .\rians,  whereliv  thcv  came   into   colli-ion    with    the  ('atholicism 

'  Kxainplcs  of  lionian  art  of  tliis  period  arc  sctii  in  l^'i^;*-  t"<'  and  107. 
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of  Rome.  Literature  ami  art  had  no  existence  anionj;  tlieni ;  a  hoorish 
delight  in  gsuuly,  variegated  colors  took  the  place  of  the  Roman  craving 
for  art.  If  the  creative  faculty  of  the  Rctnians  was  maimed,  that  of  the 
Germans  had  not  yet  awakened;  while  their  impulse  to  action,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  in  t'liil  vi^nr. 

The  Germans   came   iindoul)t<(lly  to  conquer.      Tt    might,  therefore, 


Fig.  107. — Roman  bronze  bowl.     Width,  7.8  in.  ;  height,  2.5  in.     Discovered,  in  1867,  at 
Torfstich,  in  Eurgau.     (Augsburg.) 

naturally  be  inferred  that  their  settlements  were  the  cause  of  the  most 
violent  convulsions  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire.  The  case  was  almost 
precisely  the  reverse,  and  for  the  following  reasons.  The  Roman  lands 
Avere  depopulated,  and  the  Germans  were  relatively  few  in  numbers,  so 
that  the  soil  easily  afforded  support  for  both.     I.<anded  property  was  alto- 
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j^otljor  in  tlio  hands  of  tlie  ric-li,  so  that  whercvtr  the  fJornians  sctth'd 
thoy  came  in  contact  with  but  few  possessors,  for  whom  they  couhl  easily 
k'ave  enou<i;h  to  satisfy  needs.  The  setth'monts  were,  as  a  ruh«,  made 
witliout  viohMiee,  and  in  accordance  witli  terms  arran<re<l  with  the  state, 
whereby  that  re<>;ard  for  foreif>;n  hiw,  always  characteristic  of  the  (ier- 
nians,  steered  them  clear  of  the  worst  comj)licati(iiis.  The  mass  of  the 
|)nivinci:ils,  willioiit  |ir(>|)('rty  <»r  rights,  had  lonji"  In.-t  nil  pride  in  the 
name  of  Ivomans.  To  them  it  was  a  matter  of  inditlcrcncc  who  held  the 
s\yay,  and  they  hailed  with  joy  the  new  comers  that  made  their  condi- 
tion more  t(tler;il)l('.  The  conditions  were,  therel()re,  ;ili  l;ivoi-;iltIc  l!)r 
the  change. 

The  i)rivileged  class  were  the  only  persons  interested  in  maintaininu- 
the  present  order  of  things,  but  the  means  of  maintaining  it — the  aiiny 
and  skill  to  lead  it — were  denied  them.  The  rich  endeavored  through 
orgies  to  close  their  eyes  against  destiny.  AVhile  the  enemy  were  ])our- 
ing  in  through  the  city  gates,  the  rich  were  rioting  in  drunken  carousals 
and  in  ^yanton  dalliance;  and  the  populace  were  cheering  the  gladia- 
tors that  slaughtered  each  other  in  the  amphitheatre  (Fig.  108).  Rarely 
did  any  one  strike  a  brave  blow  for  the  ancient  P]mpire.  The  nobles  of 
Tarragona  strove  to  check  the  Visigoths;  two  brothers  of  rank  sum- 
moned their  colonl  and  guarded  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  against  the 
onstormiug  Vandals;  Auvergne  defended  itself  gallantly  against  King 
Euric. 

It  was  not  so  nuich  the  settlements  and  the  extension  of  German  sway 
that  worked  havoc  with  the  Romans,  as  the  evil  times  that  preceded  these 
— those  frightful  days  of  rapine  and  universal  wwv.  Yet  that  those 
affected  felt  keenly  the  encroachment  on  their  rights  needs  no  proof 
"  Wait  only,"  called  a  Roman  to  a  Burgundian  ct)urtier  befire  a  tribumd  : 
"wait  and  see  whether  a  ne\v  str.inger  does  not  come  and,  und«  r  con- 
ditions you  now  little  dream  of,  seize  your  })roperty  and  rights  l(»r  his 
own."  There  were,  no  doubt,  many  individual  cases  of  violence,  but 
some,  also,  of  compensating  generosity.  Paullinus,  for  example,  was 
strip[)ed  so  bare  of  all  his  rich  |)OSsessions  tli:it  he  was  icduced  to  the 
brink  of  penury.  A  Goth  of  his  own  freewill  sent  him  the  market-|)rice 
of  a  property  that,  as  it  seems  unknown  to  himself,  was  reg:irde<l  as  his. 
A  charming  trait  of  respect  ftr  law  in  an  iron  time  I 

Although  we  hear  of  nnitinies,  nay,  even  of  treason  on  tiie  |)art  ot 
German  magnates,  avc  nowhere  read  of  revolts  of  the  Romance  nations, 
and  in  due  time  the  wars  of  tlic  P)agaudac  ceased.  When  .lustinian's 
trooj)s  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  N'andals,  the  Africans,  though 
brothers  in  creed,  and  by  no   means   in   l;»ve  with  N'andal   ride,  lent   the 
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InriiuT  no  licli).  Pci.plc  (ittcii  Ion-red  lor  llic  (JcrniMns  ;  tho  dcsiiv  for 
tlicir  niK'  seems  to  have  hccn  well  \\\\r\\  nnaninions.  Salvianiis  says: 
"  An»on<r  the  moral  barharians  we  are  immoral  ;  nay,  they  arc  cor- 
rupted l»v  our  vices."  Kven  the  zealot  ()ro>ius,  who,  as  a  rule,  rcc- 
ojjnized  in  the  eon(|ue>ts  of  the  harharians  the  judgments  of  God,  de- 
clared that  the  new  order  of  things  promised  to  he  a  hoon.  The  Goths, 
who  had  again  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  plough,  lived  with  the 
Komans  as  friends  and  associates.     Isidore  of  Seville    reports:   *' The 


Fig.  lOb. — Gladialor.     Eome,  Capitol.     (From  a  i)hotogiapli.) 


Romans  who  live  in  tiie  kingdom  of  the  Goths  love  them  so  much, 
that  they  prefer  living  in  poverty  under  them,  to  being  men  of  position 
among  their  own  countrymen,  bearing  the  heavy  burden  of  taxes."  Of 
the  lands  on  the  Danube,  St.  Jerome  reports  that  "  the  tears  were  dried 
up,  and  that  the  younger  generation  felt  themselves  well  under  the  new 
sovereignty,  while  the  older  people,  out  of  prejudice,  wistfully  recalled 
the  former  days."  This  and  other  testimonies  are  all  the  worthier  of  note 
as  they  come  from  the  friends  of  Romans  and  from  Catholics,  that  is, 
from  men  who  were  doubly  the  enemies  of  the  Germans. 

St.  Jerome  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  the  conquest  of  Rome,  and  believed 
that  the  extermination  of  the  human  race  was  to  follow.     St.  Augustine, 
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on  tlie  otlior  hand,  saw  tlicrcin  merely  a  clianfrc  (or  the  hcttcr.  Om.-iiis 
rec()<i;nize(l  the  conversion  of  the  Germans  to  the  Cliri.-tian  faith  a>  tiie 
end  of  their  invasion. 

But  discordant  notes  are  also  to  be  clearly  heard,  (■.-[)(ci;dlv  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Vandals.  Salvianus  reports  that  "  liomans  who  wander 
into  a  German  kingdom  regard  themselves  as  prisoners."  The  immoder- 
ation of  the  Germans  in  eating  and  drinking  was  a  subject  of  ridieide  to 
the  Romans,  a  poet  complaining  that  their  clamor  over  their  carousals 
seared  away  the  Muses.  Sidonius  puts  Germans  and  slaves  on  a  like 
footing,  and  writes  to  a  friend  :  "  You  evade  such  barbarians  as  are  said 
to  be  bad ;  I,  however,  avoid  even  those  of  them  that  pass  for  good." 
In  these  words  we  recognize  the  beggarly  ])ride  of  fallen  greatness. 

The  wounds  of  the  Empire  gradually  healed.  The  Germans  brought 
with  them  a  communal  spirit,  order,  a  sense  of  justice,  and  a  lightening  of 
burdens.  Their  inherent  morality  conferred  on  the  life  of  the  state  features 
of  strictness  and  purity,  to  which  the  Romans  had  long  been  strangers. 
Very  significant  is  the  remark  of  Paulus  Diaconus :  "  And  this  was 
indeed  wonderful  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Langobardi ;  no  act  of  violence 
was  perpetrated,  no  secret  plots  were  laid,  no  man  was  imrighteously 
driven  to  forced  labor,  no  one  plundered ;  theft  and  robbery  were  im- 
known,  every  man  could  live  as  it  pleased  him,  with  no  one  to  make  him 
afraid." 

In  order  to  understand  the  system  of  colonization  of  the  Germans,  we 
must  have  some  conception  of  their  nomadic  life  and  their  mode  of  coming 
into  the  country.  The  people  did  not  desert  their  home-land  in  entire 
tribes ;  even  the  whole  population  of  more  limited  districts  did  not  migrate 
at  once,  so  as  to  leave  their  seats  depopulated  to  their  successors.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  individual  districts  were  related  among  themselves  in 
various  degrees  of  closeness ;  in  none  was  the  relationship  so  close  but 
that  a  part  could  branch  off,  either  on  decree  of  the  tribe,  or  on  other 
grounds.  In  all  their  migrations  a  portion  of  the  people  was  wont  to 
remain  at  home  for  the  defence  of  their  hereditary  soil.  This  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  Langobardi,  who  not  only  left  sections  in  their 
native  seats  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lower  Elbe,  but  also  at  stations  along 
their  route ;  and  when  they  finally  set  out  to  make  conquests  in  Italy, 
their  friends  and  allies,  the  Avars,  bound  themselves  to  hold  for  two  hun- 
dred years  the  abodes  in  Pannonia,  then  occupied  by  them,  open  for  their 
possible  return.  According  to  Proco])ius,  jiortions  of  the  Vandals  were  in 
their  original  Silesian  home  when  others  had  already  subjug-ated  Africa. 
These  latter  maintained  their  right  to  their  old  lands,  and  refused  to  yield 
their  claim,  even  when  those  remaining  behind  sent  an  embassy  to  King 
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Genscrio  to  beg  tlicm  to  do  so.  This  affords  an  excellent  example  both  of 
Germanic  conservatism,  in  clinging  to  hereditary  possessions,  and  of  the 
love  of  roving  and  adventure,  so  characteristic  of  the  German  peoples. 

The  people  of  individual  districts  broke  away  in  spite  of  the  unifying 
popular  assembly,  and  wandered  forth,  sometimes  to  appear  in  a  remote 
region  under  a  new  name.  A  whole  ])eo]de,  indeed,  could  scarcely  move 
at  once,  owing  to  the  ditticulty  of  finding  adequate  provision  for  man  and 
cattle.  Some  sections,  therefore,  moved  in  advance,  others  came  behind. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  immediate  followers  of  the  leader,  the  bands  were 
generally  ordered  according  to  their  ancient  hundreds.  On  great  emergen- 
cies the  wanderers  called  on  the  brethren  remaining  behind,  or  on  friendly 
tribes,  for  help,  whereby  sections  of  various  tribes  sometimes  coalesced 
into  one  great  mass,  and  spread  terror  far  and  wide.  Thus,  when  the 
Langobardi  of  Pannonia  were  laying  their  plans  against  Italy,  they  rein- 
forced themselves,  on  one  hand,  with  bands  of  adventure-loving  neigh- 
bors ;  on  the  other,  they  drew  Saxons  from  their  ancestral  home,  north- 
east of  the  Harz,  and  yet  they  had  left  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  more  than 
two  hundred  years  before.  In  the  great  attack  on  Gaul  (406-7),  Vandals, 
Alans,  Suevi,  and  men  of  other  tribes  were  found  associated,  though  set- 
tled originally  hundreds  of  miles  apart  from  each  other.  To  such  coali- 
tions wide  dispersions  correspond.  Thus  we  find  Saxons  in  England, 
Northern  and  Western  France,  and  even  Italy ;  Baltic  Goths  on  the 
Volga,  and  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  Suevi,  in  Southwest  Germany, 
Moravia,  Flanders,  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain. 

Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  to  associate  these  won- 
derful surges  of  humanity  only  with  violence ;  in  fact  they  were  not 
made  up  of  robbers  and  mere  adventurers,  but  of  peoples  in  search 
of  land.  The  sword  was  only  a  means  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  they 
found  what  they  sought,  the  sword  was  turned  into  the  plough.  Be- 
sides the  sword,  accident,  personal  and  tribal  relations,  alliances,  and 
views  of  justice  had  often  effective  influence.  The  old  king  of  the  Lan- 
gobardi, Wacho,  w'ho  probably  was  settled  in  Bohemia,  was  related  by 
marriage  with  the  kings  of  the  Thuringians,  the  Gepidae,  Heruli,  and 
Franks,  an  ally  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  strong  in  influence  in  the 
lands  of  the  North-German  Warns.  After  the  Burgundians  had  lived 
long  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  it  w^as  provided  in  the  book  of  their  law 
(501)  that  those  belonging  to  the  tribe  wdio  immigrated  at  a  later  period 
should  receive  a  half  share  of  the  land.  AVe  see  here  again  how  neither 
distance  in  space  nor  in  time  annulled  the  connection  and  claim  of  the 
individual,  and  that  the  tribal  bond  was  not  conditioned  on  living  in 
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community.  On  the  other  haiul,  new  groups  were  constitntcil  liy  alliancos 
and  common  expeditions  and  dangers,  or  individual  septs  were  imor- 
porated  into  greater  bodies,  as  some  septs  of  the  Alans  and  Suevi  into 
the  tribe  of  the  Vandals,  and  of  the  Gepidac,  Noriei,  Saxons,  Suevi, 
etc.,  into  that  of  the  Langobardi. 

Immigration-movements  proper  had  little  in  common  with  transient 
raids  for  booty,  though  these,  too,  might  lead  to  settlements  or  alliances. 
The  migrations  themselves  were  of  a  different  character  according  as  they 
were  made  through  the  sparsely-settled,  poorly-cultivated  regions  of 
East  and  Middle  Europe,  or  the  cultivated  ex])anses  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; or,  as  they  were  the  slow  advances  of  great  masses  with  cattle  and 
families  from  resting-place  to  resting-place,  or  the  swift  s\veej>  of  men 
through  wide  distances.  In  the  former  of  the- last-mentioned  cases  ob- 
taining a  livelihood  was  the  object;  in  the  latter,  war.  '^fhe  immigra- 
tion, for  example,  of  the  Burgundians  into  Savoy  and  of  the  1^^-anks 
into  Northern  Gaul  were  entirely  different  from  the  Vandal  onslaught. 
Somewhat  intermediate  was  the  manner  of  movement  of  the  Goths. 

The  description  of  the  flight  of  the  Visigoths  before  the  Huns  until 
they  encamped  on  the  Danube,  presents  a  picture  of  a  movement  on  a 
great  scale.  The  Goths  were  arranged  according -to  tribes  and  kinsfolk, 
with  their  priests  and  sacred  objects.  To  carry  their  stores  they  had 
little  two-wheeled  carts,  and  on  the  plains,  four-wheeled  wagons.  At 
nightfall  the  wagons  were  formed  into  a  circle,  as  a  defence  against  ene- 
mies and  wild  beasts.  The  Ostrogoths,  whom  Theodoric  led  into  Italy, 
were  impoverished  in  the  course  of  their  long  pilgrimage.  While  the 
husband  rode  on  one  nag,  another  horse  drew  a  cart  ])acked  with  women, 
children,  and  goods,  while  oxen  dragged  the  implements  of  husbandry 
and  the  hand-mills.  The  women  cooked  and  ]iatched,  the  men  followed 
the  chase  and  went  on  raids.  When  the  cold  of  winter  came,  hair  and 
beard  were  stiff  with  ice,  and  the  way  had  to  be  won  and  noiu-ishment 
purchased  by  blood. 

From  all  the  conditions  of  these  movements,  especially  from  tlu' 
facts  that  the  whole  tribe  never  moved  at  once,  and  that  the  districts 
left  were  generally  of  no  great  extent  and  poorly  cultivated,  we  infer 
that  the  numbers  in  each  expedition  were  by  no  means  great,  and  that 
the  reports  of  Roman  writers  were,  in  this  respect,  grossly  exaggerated. 
Of  the  Langobardi  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty  that  thoy  originally 
possessed  Bardengau  on  the  Lower  Elbe,  and  probably  also  Drawän 
and  Loiuffo — a  district  of  small  extent  and  by  no  means  fertile,  that 
could  not  possibly  have  nourished  a  mnnerous  people.  If  we  deduct 
the  sections  left  in   their  original  home,  in   Westphalia,  and    in   other 
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ri'stiiig-placos  by  the  Lan>:;ol)anli,  and  those  who  It'll  away  in  tlu-  (-ourso 
of  tlu'ir  wanilorin«]^  and  conflicts,  wc  cannot  estimate  tiic  nnmbcr 
who  entered  Italy  at  more  than  50,000  or  60,000  souls,  to  which  we 
must  add  an  e(|ual,  or  a  somewhat  j:;reater,  number  of  confederates, 
'i'acitus,  in  iiis  Gcnndnid,  says  the  smallness  of  their  number  did  honor 
to  the  Langobanii.  \\'e  possess  a  definite  statement  regarding  the  aux- 
iliary Saxons,  wiii(,-h  gives  them  as  20,000  men,  with  wives  and  children. 
AFore  jimbably  the  number  was  20,000,  all  told.  The  most  accurate 
ri'cord  is  that  regarding  the  Vandals.  They  and  their  allies  numbered, 
on  their  landing  in  Africa,  80,000.  The  Visigoths,  under  Athaulf,  have 
been  put  down  at  300,000,  with  00,000  fighting  men.  A  tradition,  un- 
fortunately not  entirely  trustworthy,  makes  80,000  Burgundians  come  to 
the  Rhine.  However  unsatisfactory  all  this  may  sound,  it  is  at  least 
clear  that  the  number  of  immigrants  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
that  the  Romans.  Thus,  even  if  we  allow  200,000  to  the  Langobardi — 
nay,  stretch  their  tale  to  800,000 — they  encountered  at  least  5,000,000 
Italians,  while  the  80,000  Vandals  conquered  a  region  stretching  from 
Tripolis  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  might  well  be,  then,  as  tradition 
reports,  that  in  whole  provinces  not  a  single  Vandal  was  to  be  found.  It 
was  much  the  same  with  the  Ostrogoths  in  South  Italy,  who  had  only 
troops  enough  to  garrison  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Syracuse,  leaving  all  else 
entirely  to  the  provincials.  Consequently,  the  meagreness  of  the  traces 
left  by  the  conquerors  is  not  strange,  especially  when  we  consider  further- 
more the  fascination  which  the  Romance  civilization  exercised  on  the  in- 
vaders. On  the  other  hand,  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  German  in- 
fluence in  intermixture  are  to  be  found  in  Northern  France.  Here  Rome 
had  by  no  means  fixed  herself  securely,  and  the  country  was  especially 
depopulated,  while  the  Franks  entered  slowly  indeed,  but  well  consoli- 
dated. The  German  type  largely  impressed  itself  also  on  the  Alpine 
declivities  toward  Italy,  especially  among  the  nobility,  and,  here  and 
there,  one  finds  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes  as  far  south  as  Salerno. 

There  were  three  ways  in  which  settlements  might  be  effected — by 
sim])le  conquest;  by  agreement  Avith  the  emperor;  and  by  w-av  of  com- 
pensation to  mercenary  troops.  The  first  was  the  mode  in  Africa,  where- 
fore the  Vandals  did  not  recognize  the  Romans  as  having  any  further 
right  to  the  soil.  Their  settlement  was  immediately  consequent  on  the 
conquest  of  Carthage,  where  the  most  of  the  landed  magnates  lived  in 
splendor  and  luxury.  On  the  capture  of  this  capital  these  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Vandals,  who  either  slew  them,  drove  them  forth,  or  made 
slaves  of  them,  thereby  acquiring  enormous  tracts  of  land,  which  were 
further  aggrandized  by  confiscations,  especially  of  the  church-lands.     All 
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was  divided,  tax-froo,  amoniii;  the  coiKjiicrors  and  tlicir  kin«;,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  flower  ot"  tiic  tribe  was  setth'd  anmnd  ( 'Mi'th:i«:;e,  in  jmix- 
imity  to  the  court  and  in  readiness  for  any  warhUe  en>cr^<ncv.  The 
remote  estates  were  parcelled  out  to  cnlotii,  or  left  in  the  hands  of  their 
former  owners  burdened  with  heavy  imposts.  The  shives  and  cofoni 
were  taken  over,  as  well  as  their  former  masters,  who  mostly  lived  free 
but  poor. 

The  same  was  the  case  with  the  settlements  of  the  Saxons,  Anf^les, 
and  Jutes  in  England,  and  with  the  invaders  of  Noricum.  The  settlements 
in  England  hajipcned  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  sway  there  was  already 
at  an  end,  which,  indeed,  had  never  had  vital  existence  save  in  the  cities, 
the  Celtic  Britons  having  maintained  themselves  stubbornly  in  the  rural 
districts.  As  the  Anglo-Saxon  immigrants  were  at  first  but  few  in  iiiini- 
bcr,  the  natives  probably  treated  them  as  thev  had  the  Roman  trooj)s  by 
giving  up  to  them  a  portion  of  the  land.  Then  the  bloody  wars  broke  out 
wherein  the  original  inhabitants  were  driven  back  toward  the  west  and 
southwest,  their  former  lands  falling  to  their  victors,  who  set  about  a 
regular  partition  of  the  country  with  a  view  of  conferring  full  right  of 
ownership.     Such  of  the  Celts  as  remained  were  reduced  to  serfdom. 

The  settlement  of  the  Langobardi  should  also  be  treated  here,  but 
our  information  regarding  it  is  extremely  meagre.  According  to  one 
explanation,  the  Langobard  became  sole  proprietor  of  whatever  piece  of 
land  he  was  settled  on,  the  former  owner  sinking  into  a  mere  cofouus,  und 
paving  over  one-third  of  the  produce.  According  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
better-founded  opinion  the  allocation  was  made  in  a  form  we  shall  learn 
to  appreciate  better  in  Gaul.  The  Roman  landowner  had  a  soldier  as- 
signed as  a  partner  to  whom,  at  first,  he  paid  a  third  of  his  income,  then, 
under  king  Authari,  a  third  of  his  whole  property,  Jn  the  eye  of  the  law 
no  difference  seems  to  have  been  made  between  Romans  and  (lermans. 

Despoilment,  pure  and  simple,  was  the  rule  in  Noricum.  After  the  ad- 
joining barbarians — Rugii  and  Alamanni — had  by  their  unceasing  foniys 
from  across  the  Danube  driven  the  decimated  provincials  to  des]»air. 
the  latter  received  an  order  from  Odoacer  to  leave  the  land  and  come 
to  Italy.  They  took  their  departure  with  all  speed,  in  order  to  anticii>ate 
any  aggressive  designs  of  the  Germans.  Their  most  ])recious  objects — 
among  them  the  bones  of  St.  Severinus — the  emigrants  took  with  them  to 
the  South,  where  they  obtained  lots  of  land  in  various  districts.  Nori- 
cum now  lay  open  for  occupation  by  the  first  comers. 

The  fullest  information  has  been  preserved  for  us  regarding  the  set- 
tling of  the  Bnrgundians.  This  seems  to  have  been  eficcte<l  with  the 
consent  of  the  emperor  and  according  to  the  (juartering  system  ot  the 
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Empire.  According-  ((»  tins  the  owner  ol'  :i  lioiisc  was  hound  to  make 
over  a  third  of  it  to  the  sohher  tjuartcred  nj)(»n  him,  half  as  much  to  a 
liinlier  otKeer.  Host  and  ^uest  were  each  termed  hosjjc.s.  Jioth  the  Bur- 
«iiuuHans  and  Visigoths — who  eouhl  he  nia(U>  of  good  account  for  the 
Kmpire — were  quartered  on  the  Jioman  proprietors  as  hosj)it('s.  J>ut  as 
the  Germans  had  come  to  stay,  and  an  en(hu-ing  guest-relationship  was 
as  little  airreeable  to  them  as  to  the  Romans,  it  was  commuted  for  actual 
ownership.  The  strangers  received  at  first  a  half  of  the  immovables, 
which  about  the  year  500,  when  the  Burgundians  attained  their  greatest 
exi)ansion,  was  raised  to  two-thirds  of  the  arable  land  and  one-third 
of  the  Roman  slaves;  while  as  to  forest  and  meadow-land,  garden  and 
vineyard,  the  proportion  continued  to  be  the  half.  At  first  the  division 
was  gradually  made.  Forests  and  meadow-lands  were  long  held  in  com- 
mon. On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  must  at  an  early  period  have 
desired  se])arate  dwelling-places.  The  change  was  the  less  oppressive  in 
that  it  put  a  stop  to  the  supplying  of  them  with  provisions,  and  in  that  only 
people  of  senatorial  rank  and  the  rich  were  affected.  Imperial  and  Ger- 
man officials  were  kept  busy.  The  possession  of  single  parcels  of  land 
was  probably  decided  by  lot,  the  greater  properties  being  parcelled  out 
among  several  persons,  law,  in  this  case,  favoring  the  clear  discrimination 
of  each  one's  share.  Wide  estates  must  have  fallen  to  the  king,  includ- 
ing probably  the  former  imperial  domain.  The  same  system  held  good  in 
the  ease  of  the  Visigoths.  In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  Odoacer's  troops 
were  content  with  a  third  of  the  house  by  way  of  quarters,  which  became 
converted  into  a  third  of  the  host's  whole  property. 

When  the  Ostrogothic  mercenaries  came  to  Italy,  they  found  an  old 
Roman  and  a  German  population.  To  the  latter  they  were  conquerors; 
to  the  Romans,  restorers  of  a  legitimate  authority.  In  harmony  with 
this,  they  claimed  at  first  only  the  thirds  belonging  to  the  partisans  of 
Odoacer,  but  as  they  were  very  numerous,  these  did  not  suffice,  and  con- 
sequently the  partition  extended  to  the  lands  of  such  Romans  as  had 
suffered  comparatively  little,  but  always  in  such  a  way  that  the  main 
mass  of  Goths  was  grouped  about  Ravenna — in  the  Romagna,  Lom- 
bardy,  and  Venetia.  The  details  of  their  settling  were  cared  fi)r  by  a 
commission  named  by  the  king,  at  whose  head  stood  an  eminent  Roman, 
Liberius,  who  undoubtedly  performed  his  office  with  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  Italians.  The  very  considerable  crown-domains  were 
called  the  patrimonium. 

Even  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century,  the  land  of  the  Franks 
was  no  longer  reckoned  as  part  of  the  Empire.  They  had  held  fast  to 
the  principles  of  the  Germanic  law  and  state,  and  developed  it  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  coiuHtions  of  the  Roiimn  soil,  tliii>  l:iyiii<:  a  sure  foim- 
(lation  for  their  ruk\  l^n.pcrty  in  land,  fi;radiially  dcvclnpcd  IVoiii  the 
common  ownership  of  the  kin,  was  tlu;  condition  essential  to  ciiMinniiial 
rights.  From  their  seats  on  the  Scheldt  there  had  been  no  (•«»licctivc 
mi<2;ration  deeper  into  Gaul.  The  king  and  his  followers  settled  on  tin- 
lands  they  conquered,  and  tliere  was  accordingly  no  occasion  i"nr  a  .-pr<-i:d 
partition  of  the  land  among  the  tribe.  Probably  only  the  pui)lie  «»wnerless 
tracts  (and  these  must  have  been  of  great  extent)  fell  to  the  king,  who 
conferred  grants  of  them  on  his  people.  Perhaps  a  good  deal  of  the 
kinglv  power,  which  was  peculiarly  strong  among  the  l-'ranUs,  was 
directly  due  to  these  royal  grants. 

In  the  lands  of  the  Burgundians,  Visigoths,  and  Ostrogoths,  the 
German  kingship  does  not  seem  to  have  been  paramount  at  first,  for 
the  emperor  continued  to  maintain  a  sort  of  civil  and  territorial  over- 
lordship,  which,  however,  he  rarely  exercised.  The  power  of  the  em- 
peror was  rapidly  decaying,  while  the  German  kings  were  rising  coriv- 
spondingly.  Imperial  officials  gradually  disai)i)eared,  till  finally  the 
only  duty  of  the  mighty  vassal-princes  was  the  defence  of  the  Empire, 
which  was  more  a  matter  of  free-will  than  obedience. 

When  the  Western  Empire  finally  collapsed,  the  German  rulers  re- 
garded their  obligations  as  at  an  end,  and  themselves  as  sovereign.     This 
appears  very  prominently  in  their  native  authors;  even  Proco])ius  char- 
acterizes the  Burgundians,  Franks,  Thuringians,  and  Alamanni  as  peo- 
ples that  were  free  from  time  out  of  mind.     Very  diflerent  were  the 
views  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.     They  felt  themselves  to  be  the  right- 
ful successors  of  their  Western  brothers,  wanting,  indeed,  in  power  to 
vindicate  their  rights,  and  tolerating  the  Germans  only  as  long  as  they 
had  to.      In    particular,    they    urged   their  claim  most  openly    in    the 
imperial  land  proper— Italy.     Here  Odoaeer  ruled  as  imperial   i)atri<- 
ian,  and    Theodoric  as  imperial   viceroy,   and   Justinian    wrote    1<.    the 
Frankish  princes:  ''The  Goths  have  sei7.(>d   Italy,  our  i)rnperty,  by  vio- 
U'liee  and   refuse  to  restore  it."      His  ambassador,    VrWw  >\>nkv  in   the 
same  strain  to  King  Theodohad.    Yet,  though  masters  of  Rnni.',  nut  one 
of  the  Italian  kings  took  the  title  of  emperor;  on  the  contrary,  the  Ostro- 
gothic    sovereigns  at     least,    as    they    appear    to     havi-    ai)pointed     pa- 
tricians   and    senators,    really    exercised    imperial    iunetions.       Farther 
west,   too,    we    see   the  jealous   Byzantines    active   and    rein<-orp<. rating 
Africa  and  South  Spain  with  their  Empire.     The  Frankish  King  Glovis 
had  Anastasius  invest  him  with  the  consulate,  and  soh-nndy  assmned 
the   purple  mantle  and  diadem  in   the  church  of  St.  Martin  <.f  Tour-;. 
Justinian   eonlirmed   the  Franks  in  their  Southern  conipiests,  for,  adds 
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I*n»(c>[)iiis,  iliiv  felt  tlicir  jiossession  secure  only  under  tlie  emperor's 
h;m«l  and  seal.  The  Hiir<,nin(lian  kinp;,  Si<ii:isniun<l  (.51(3-523),  had, 
alrcadv,  as  a  prince,  had  the  patriciate'  conferred  upon  liiniself,  and,  as  an 
inth'penth-nt  sovereiuii,  urote  t<>  Uy/antimn :  "My  people  are  yours.  To 
nie  it  is  more  <;ratityint:;  tc»  he  your  suliject,  than  kin*»;  of"  my  own  peo;)le. 
It  is  oidv  the  etl'usion  of"  reverence  that  causes  that  renown  conferred  on 
us  l>v  vour  Iliirhness,  throuüh  the  title  of  your  service,  to  appear  to  us 
the  hi<:hest  of  all.  To  all  my  predecessors,  that  for  which  they  were 
indehted  to  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  lay  nearer  their  heart  than  that 
inherited  from  their  fiither.  Although  we  rule  our  [)cople,  we  yet  be- 
lieve them  to  be  nothintj::  but  your  servants."  Servile  souls  have  ever 
existed  amonjr  the  (Icrmans,  and  in  this  case  policy  also  seems  to  have 
lent  its  infiuence.  Odoaeer,  the  Ostrogoth  Theodoric,  all  the  Langobard 
kings  after  Authari,  and  the  Visigothic  after  Reccared  bore  the  cognomen 
"  Flavins,"  the  fiuuily  name  of  Vespasian,  that  had  once  graced  also  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  after  him,  the  Byzantine  sovereigns.  For  the 
whole  relationship  between  these  rulers,  a  passage  in  Procopius  is  signifi- 
cant, where  he  says  that  no  king,  but  only  the  emperor,  had  the  privilege 
of  coining  gold  money.  Strange  as  this  seems,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  correct, 
though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  barbarians  brought  no  coinage 
of  their  own  with  them,  and  conseipiently,  from  old  usage,  had  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  only  money  ap})roved  in  traffic — viz.,  the  imperial  coinage. 
Besides  this  there  was  a  law,  thus  tersely  formulated  by  Theodosius  the 
Great:  "Gold  shall  not  be  given  to  barbarians,  and  when  met  with  among 
them  must  be  dexterously  taken  from  them." 

In  earlier   times  only  the  kings  of  the  Ostrogoths,  probably  Theo- 
doric, in  particular,  coined  gold  money.     On  the 
obverse  was  the  head  of  the  emperor;  on  the  re- 
verse was  a  little  monogram  of  the  king  or  of  a 
city  ruled  by  him  (Fig.  109).     Although  the 
Fig.  ifisL^ilver  c^of  The-     Frank,  Theudebert  I.  (535-548), was  the  first  that 
odoric,  king  of  the  Ostro-    wc  kuow  certainly  to  have  struck  gold-pieccs  with 
goths.  with  the  head  of  the      |,|^  ^^^^.^^  -^^         /p;        1 1 0, 1 1 1 ),  A  \itus  reports  of 
emperor    .Justin    I.       The  .     tt  tt-   •        i       i         •     i  •  i     -rvo         i 

moiioKram  is  that  of  THE-     Alaric  IL, the  V  isigoth,that  m  his  need  (oOS  and 
onoRicvs.  (Berlin.)  509)  he  debased  the  standard  of  the  gold  coinage. 

Silver  and  copper  money  were  coined  in  all 
the  Germanic  kingdoms,  but  with  very  various  impressions,  the  most  dis- 
tinctively original  being  those  of  the  Vandals  and  Franks.  The  coins 
of  both  show  on  the  obverse  the  bust  of  the  king  with  the  imperial  palu- 
damentum  and  diadem,  and  turned  toward  the  right.  Occasionally  on 
Frankish  pieces  the  figure  was  in  full  face,  with  lance  over  the  shoulder 
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and  the  shield  in  tlic  \vi\  hjin<l.  Even  the  inij)erial  glolx'  appeaiv.  On 
some  eoins,  the  li<;ure  and  suju-rscriptioii  of  the  emperor,  or  other  marks, 
indieate authority  received  iVom  liyzaiitium.  The  Ostrotrotliie  pieces  show 
on   the    ohvei'se   the   I)iist   and    name  <•!'   the    cnipenir,  wliilc   tin'   rcv«'rse 


Fig.  110.— Coin  of  TluniiU'l)crt  I.  (a.  d.  r>39).        Fig.  111.— Coin  of  Tlioudobirt.     Iiistribed 


Obverse  :  head  of  the  kin«,  with  a  lance. 
Inscribed:  DX  THI:0I)I:BI:KTVS  VIC- 
TOR. Reverse  :  the  archangel  with  cros.s 
and  symbol  of  the  Empire :  inscribed 
VICTORIA  AYCCI.  In  the  exergue,  CO- 
NOB,  an  abbreviation  indicating,  proba- 
bly, authority  conferred  by  the  Byzantine 
emperor.  In  the  field  a  star,  with  BO 
(Hononia,  or.  more  likely,  a  mint  in  (inuH. 


DN  THVODIBERTVS.  Il.re  the  king 
carries  the  imperial  globe,  instead  of  the 
lance.  Rever.se  :  the  archangel :  Inscribed 
VICTORIA  CCC  and  O  VICTORI.  TUere 
is  no  CONOB  on  this  coin. 


always  indicates  the  king.  The  coinage  of  the  Visigoths  is  the  least 
original  of  all.  Up  to  the  time  of  Lcovigild  (567-586)  they  struck 
plain  copper  money  without  any  distinctive  marks.  Even  the  oldest 
pieces  of  this  king  are  slavish  imitations  of  Byzantine  models.  Of 
Odoacer  we  possess  only  a  few  pieces  of  his  later,  more  independent,  time 
(Fig.  112).  Ricimer  was  so  p(»werful  that  he  put  his  monogram  on  the 
reverse  of  the  imperial  coins.  On  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  in  Italy  a 
formal  over-lordshi])  of  the  IJyzantine  sovereignty  was  acknowledged, 
while  further  west  this  shrank  into  an  ideal  jirc-eminence  in  rank,  which 
was  allowed  to  aj^pear  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  prominently, 
according  to  circumstances,  till  this,  too,  was  discarded  and  the  ( J(  rman 
as.serte(l  his  lull  ecpiality  with  the  Roman. 

At  first  the  two  peoples  jixcd  side  l)v  side,  each  with  it<  own  laws 
and  customs.  Neither  could  make  its  intlueuce  predominant,  while  the 
nature  of  the  sporadic  settlements  forbade  the  development  oi"  the  old-time 
race-characteristics,  until  at  last  the  elements  hlended,  and  new  states  and 
new  peoples  aro.se  under  the  see])tre  of  German  kings.  The  (iermans,  re- 
joicing in  the  lusty  strength  of  youth,  were  the  masters;  hut  they  were  in 
the  minority,  and  were  foreigners,  with  no  sense  of  national  unity  to  fall 
back  on.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  dwelt  in  their  ancestral  lands, 
heirs  of  an  ancient  civilization  with  its  mighty  achievements.  Every- 
where the  Cicrmans  assumed  l"ull  eiti/enship,  whili'  the  j)osition  of  the 
Vol..  vr.— IS 
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Fig.  112. — Silver  coin  of 
Odoacer.  Original  size. 
Obverse :  portrait,  with 
the  moustache  peculiar 
to  the  Germans,  and  the 
legend  ODOVACar.  Re- 
verse :  in  monogram, 
ODOVA ;  below  the 
wreath  RV,  for  Raveuna, 
the  place  of  coinage. 
Such  minting  cities  were 
often  indicated  by  the 
first  two  consonants  oc- 
curring in  their  names : 
as  MD,  for  Mediolanum 
(Milan);  RM,  for  Roma. 
The  Germans  were  espe- 
cially fond  of  the  mono- 


Ro'juui.-^  ill  this  n'sju'c't  was  various.  With  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  African  huulowners,  tlicy  remainetl  free  and  continued  to  live 
under  tiieir  own  hiw,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  they  were  sharply  diüeren- 
tiated  from  their  conquerors.  The  weregild  of  the 
(Vcc  l^'rank  was  double  that  of  the  Roman  proprie- 
tor, while  in  Burfjinidy  both  parties  were  on  the 
.sjune  footinir.  Amon<r  the  Vandals  the  land-tax 
was  exacted  only  I'rom  the  provincials;  among 
certain  other  tribes,  especially  the  Ostrogoths,  it 
was  laid  also  on  the  Germans.  Among  the  ]iur- 
gundians,  Ostrogoths,  Franks,  and  probably  also 
the  Visigoths,  a  recognized  nobility  of  lloman 
descent  maintained  itself;  not  so  among  the 
Langobardi  and  Vandals.  The  states  that  had 
sprung  up  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor  pre- 
served a  greater  equality  in  the  political  rights  of 
both  parties  than  those  carved  out  by  the  sword. 
In  almost  all  the  states  the  rich  Romans — the 
so-called  senators — come  now  and  again  prom- 
inently forward,  attaining    high    positions,  cspe- 

gram,  as  we  see  in  the    cially  ill  the  Church    and   at  court.     When  the 

cases  of  Odoacer,  of  Rici-     ^^^^^^_^^    ^    ^^^^^    ^j^^^   ^j^^    ^^^^^^^    ^.  Theodoric, 

mer,  and   of  the  0.stro-  ^  ,  . 

gothic  kings.  (Berlin.)       was  made  prisoner,  the  eminent   Roman,  Arca- 

dius  of  Clermont,  called  on  Childebert  to  take 
possession  of  the  land.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  two 
rulers,  many  sons  of  senators  were  given  as  hostages,  and  it  is  said  of  the 
Frank  prince,  Chramm,  that  he  caused  senators'  daughters  to  be  torn 
from  their  parents. 

In  the  course  of  years  the  German  element  waned  almost  everywhere, 
or  become  so  incorporated  with  the  Roman  that  the  latter  lent  to  it  its 
color  and  impress.  In  due  time  the  vanquished  were  not  Germanized, 
but  the  victors  Romanized.  Only  the  Franks,  in  their  seats  on  the 
Scheldt,  made  their  country  German.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  too,  asserted 
their  distinctive  character,  but,  in  their  case,  there  was  no  proper  Roman 
nationality  to  break  down. 

The  old  institutions  continued  to  abide  by  the  soil  and  to  intertwine 
with  the  complicated  state-system.  Tiatin  held  its  own  against  German 
as  the  written  commercial  and  clerical  language.  Tlie  Roman  mode  of 
reckoning  by  indictions  and  consular  years,  Roman  titles,  ooth  official 
and  honorary,  and  also  the  Roman  bureaucracy,  with  its  systems  of  tax 
and  finance,  continued  essentially  in  use.     It  was  ditferent  in  legal  mat- 
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ters,  wlicn"  (lir  (wo  p('oj)lt's  remained  apart.  At  first  the  I\<»iiiaii  terri- 
torial law  liad  to  take  tlic  slia[)e  of  race-law  fur  the  Konianize<l  pettple.s; 
tills  raeo-law  heeanie  once  more  eomnioii  law,  tlie  |)rovisi(ms  of  which, 
however,  were  mo>lI\'  Ixii'rowed  from  the  Ivdinaii  law,  Init  imi  without 
ail  iiii'iisioii  of  (Jermaiiie  ideas.  The  (iermaii  laws  were  «ifteii  altere«!  in 
aeeordance  with  those  of  the  Empire,  so  that  little  of  the  (lermaii  ele- 
ment was  left  in  the  laws  of  several  tribes,  j)artieiilarly  of  the  (luth-  and 
l>ur<j;nndians,  and  least  of  all  the  Old  (Jerman  pojmlar  Ireedom.  The  eun- 
stitntion  of  the  army  was  more  permanent;  it  was  develoj)ed  rather  than 
revolutionized.  The  king  had  the  full  right  of  summoning  to  war  the 
able-bodied  men  of  the  nation — the  Ilccrbditn — and  was,  in  person, 
conunander-in-chief,  which  power  he  could  delegate  to  others.  With  tiie 
Vandals  the  main  force  consisted  only  of  Germans,  but  it  could  be  sup- 
plemented by  Moorish  mercenaries.  Much  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  Ostrogoths.  The  Visigoths,  however,  from  the  very  founding  of  the 
kingdom  of  Toulouse,  admitted  provincials,  and  ultimately,  serfs.  Among 
the  Franks  every  landowner  was  bound  to  serve,  so  that,  in  their  army, 
Romans  and  Germans  stood  on  an  e<jual  footing. 

It  is  deej)ly  to  be  regretted  that,  the  custom  being  to  write  oidy  in 
Latin,  the  German  lay-element  found  no  opportunity  of  expression 
in  a  national  literature,  from  which  a  great  deal  of  the  historical 
information  might  have  been  gleaned,  now  sought  for  in  vain.  The 
death-struggle  of  the  old  with  the  new,  of  the  Roman  race  with  tlu- 
German,  of  heathendom  with  Christianity — that  era  of  elementary 
passions,  intense  characters,  and  incessant  feats  of  daring — side  by 
side  with  eifeteness,  decomposition,  and  intermingling  of  races  mani- 
fold— are  all  withdrawn  from  the  eye  of  research  or  appear  only  in 
blurre<l  outlines.  In  their  ])lace  we  have  the  withend  heroes  of  ;isceti- 
cism,  with  their  heavenward  aspirations  and  barren  renunciation  of  the 
world  and  its  ])leasures.  What  we  have  lost  we  can  infer  from  the  frag- 
ment of  the  W'altarilied,  i'rom  Reowidf,  the  Merseburg  Sentence's,  and  in 
the  more  remote  distance,  the  songs  of  the  Nibelungen,  (ludrim  and 
Walter — all  which  presuppose  long  pre-existing  histories.  What  we 
have!  lost  is  in  some  measure  l)etraye<l  by  (Jerman  songs  ami  sagas, 
that,  dead  in  their  native  soil,  remain  preserved  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Jcelaiid.  I n  a  I'oreign  tongue  and  foreign  garb  we  recognize  Sieg- 
fried, Rrunehilde,  and  Ilagen,  an<l  the  mighty  Dietrich  of  Rerne.  Tt  is 
the  hard  fate  oi' (Jerman  history  that  a  tongue  hoary  with  age,  and  an  nii- 
svmpathetie  (  'liurell  eonstitute(l  the  rec-eptaele  for  the  Volllig,  undeveloj)ed 
blossoms  of  the  native  national  life.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  North. 
There,  speech   was   in   harmony    with   «-onec  ptioii,   and   ( 'hri-tianitv    was 
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only  a  iifw  fnnii  in  wliicli  the  primitive  life  unf(»l<lc'(l  itscll'.  While  the 
j)liant  barhariaii  (luicUly  aetjiiired  the  Latin  t()n<:;ue  on  Jionian  s(»il,  the 
Huer  Roman  only  rarely  niaile  the  rouj^h  tones  his  own. 

Even  before  the  Germans  reached  the  stage  of  founding  states,  they 
had  been  deeply  affected  by  Roinan  iiiHiiences,  and  the  greater  jKirt  of 
their  world  was  knit  to  the  sinking  Empire  through  established  legal 
forms.  Up  to  this  time  their  states  had  not  been  associated  with  any 
particular  lands;  many  of  their  emigrant  groups  had  changed  their  seats 
time  and  again,  their  existence  as  separate  peoples  depending  on  their 
kin-  and  tribe-relations.  Their  rights  were  still  rooted  in  the  folk-com- 
nnmitv,  while  the  cosmopolitan  characteristics  of  their  manner  of  life 
were  little  in  harmonv  with  tiie  artificial  refinement  of  the  later  Roman 
life.  Where  the  original  kinship  still  exercised  an  influence  in  the  new 
home,  it  became  disturbed  through  the  intermixing  of  the  provincials  and 
Germans,  the  more  so  as  lasting  weight  was  laid  upon  the  system  of  hos- 
pitalitv.  Where  there  were  no  separate  manors,  both  elements  often 
lived  together  in  the  same  villages,  and  appear  to  have  been  held  together 
by  the  same  communal  bond.  In  peace  the  Germans  occupied  them- 
selves mainly  with  husbandry  and  cattle-raising,  while  the  civic  indus- 
tries flourished  more  in  the  cities  in  the  hands  of  free  Romans  and  slaves. 
Commerce  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  But,  allured  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  towns,  the  Germans  were  more  and  more  drawn  to  them. 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  it  was  not  nationality,  but  religion, 
that  proved  the  most  enduring  bulwark  of  Germanism.  The  Romans 
were  Catholics ;  the  Germans,  heathens,  and  later,  Arians.  This  operated 
to  check  intermarriages,  the  tribal  sentiment  having  but  little  influence 
as  compared  with  religion,  though  here  and  there  asserting  itself.  For 
instance,  we  know  that  for  some  time  among  the  Visigoths  no  marriages 
between  Germans  and  Romans  were  allowed.  But,  on  the  Catholic  Church 
carrying  the  victory.  King  Reccesiwinth  (who  died  in  072)  decreed  that 
mixed  marriages  between  the  free  population  of  both  nations  be  allowed, 
with  the  consent  of  the  bride's  family  and  the  permission  of  the  coinit. 
In  the  laws  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Lango- 
bardian  king,  Liutprand  (who  died  in  724),  intermarriage  is  treated  as 
if  allowed,  yet,  at  first  at  least,  a  wide  distinction  was  made  between  the 
legally  permissible  and  the  actually  customary.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  that  it  was  from  the  connubium,  or  intermarriage,  of  the  Germans  and 
Romans  that  the  Romance  nations  have  sprung.  Yet  it  has  been  said 
that  marriages  were  more  customary  between  German  males  and  Roman 
mothers  than  the  reverse,  and  that  thus  the  German  nationality  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  male  principle  in  the  formation  of  the  ncAV  national- 
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itics.  TTii\v('\-('r  tliiit  m:iy  Ix',  tlic  ])r(iviiici;il<  coiitiiiiird  tu  con^titiitc  tlic 
ovcrwlicliuiii«;-  iiuijority  and  were  tlic  stni-dii  r  in  |)(iiiit  ol'  race. 

The  stn>n<j:('st  coiitrasls  were  to  he  I'onnd  in  It;d\.  Here  the  nun- 
Roman  idea  was  nnn'c  pntctit  than  cl-cwlici-c,  and  it  \va>  liitln  r  that  thr 
lianu'ohardi  cami — a  people  who  had  ju'eserved  the  eharaeler  of  a  iiature- 
llilk,  in  all  its  i'nHness  and  strent;th,  and  of  whom,  more  than  of  any 
iitliiT,  it  enidd  lie  said  that  they  were  still  more  a  jieoplc  than  a  stat<'. 
And  so  the  Lanoohardian  law  proved  especially  fidl  of  vi<:dr  ami  ciicPLrv. 
niakinji;  no  distinction  between  CJernian  and  Roman  (  Fiir-  ll-')). 

The  changes  in  the  German  states  were  favoral)le  to  the  kintrs.  In  so 
far  as  it  was  not  based  on  their  own  people  or  had  not  been  enlar<red  bv 
conquest  in  defiance  of  the  emperor,  the  power  of  the  kings  apjxared  to 
be  an  offshoot  from  the  imperial,  and  was  legitimately  exercised  oidy  w  ith 
the  concurrence  of  the  emperor.  But  the  Empire,  with  its  distinctive 
impcrium,  crumbled  to  dust,  and  for  that  reason  there  resulted  an  amal- 
gamation of  both  dignities — Roman  imp(>rialism  and  German  monarehv 
— in  one  person.  Tiie  enhanced  authority  developed  variously  among 
various  ]ieoples.  Side  by  side  with  the  nearly  absolute  and  irresponsi- 
ble monarchy  of  the  Franks,  stood  that  of  the  I-iangobardi,  which  was 
limited  by  dukes,  and  that  of  the  A^'isigoths,  which  was  temj)ered  by 
nobles,  the  Church,  and  assassination. 

The  sound  (Jerman  state  organism  was  affected  by  Ix-ing  brought  in 
contact  with  the  decayed  one  of  the  Romans.  Church,  law,  and  customs 
stidiced  at  first  to  protect  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Germans.  As 
land-owners  in  the  country,  or  amidst  the  perils  of  war,  they  were  remote 
from  cities  or  found  no  leisure  to  learn  their  vices.  In  time  tlu>y  suc- 
cumbed to  the  fascination  of  the  cities.  The  olHeial  life  of  the  great 
necessitated  residence  there.  This  a]i]ilied,  most  of  all.  to  the  king,  around 
whom  the  Germans  and  Romans  thronged  in  eager  rivalry.  The  Vandals 
were  the  first  to  fall  victims,  yielding  to  th<'  alhii'ing  \ices  of  Carthage. 
What  was  a  German  game  of  (hce  as  compared  with  the  gladiatorial 
show  in  the  arena,  the  baiting  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  Imll-fight?  The 
Frankish  king,  in  ])erson,  presided  at  kindred  sport-  at  Aries.  ^^'Ilat 
availed  the  chaste  jjleasures  of  the  marriage-bed  when  beaniifid  and 
willing  forms  hung  around  the  tribesman,  wooing  him  to  indulgence? 
Tims  virtue  became  transformed  into  it-  oppo.-ite,  and  nnbi'idleil  sell- 
inilnlgenee  became  an  overmastering  imjmlse.  l\\-erywhere  there  was 
a  striving  after,  and  alVeetation  of,  the  foi'cign.  Mi-u  were  ambitions  to 
become  Roinani/ed. 

In  every  sphere  of  the  collective  life  of  tin»  rac(^s  a  strong  fermentation 
was  recpiired  to  produce  the  new  and  vital  eleiuent.     The  conjunction  of 
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the  ( Jcniiaiis  with  Ixoinc,  tlicir  initiation  into  IvoiiKUio-riirislian  civili/.a- 
ti<»n,  iiiau^uratcd  a  new  political  cfa,  a  t  ransfonuatioii  of  lli.         i'  1 
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Fig.  113. — Facsimile  from  the  manuscript  of  the  Edict  of  Rothari,  king  of  the  Laugobardi. 
St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  cod.  730. 
Transcription  and  Translation. 
LXXVII.  De  haldius  et  servus  menisteriales.     de  illos  viro  monisterialcs,  qui  docti  domui 
nutriti  aprouati  sunt. 
LXXVIII.  Si  quis  haldium  alienum  aut  servum  menesterialcui  percusserit,  si  vulnus  aut 
libor  apparuerit,  pro  una  ferita  conponat  sol.  unum,  si  duas  fecirit,  dit  solidos 
duo,  si  tres  ficerit,  dit  solidos  tres,  si  quattuor  ficerit,  dit  solidos  quattuor,  si 
vero  amplius  duraverit.  non  uumerentur. 

77.  Of  the  serfs  (called  haldii),  and  of  ministerials,  and  of  those  ministerials  who 
are  taught,  nurtured,  and  educated  in  the  house. 

78.  When  one  shall  have  wounded  a  haldius,  not  his  own,  or  a  ministerial,  if  the 
wound  shall  prove  a  severe  one,  he  shall  pay  for  one  wound  one  shilling;  if  he 
inflicts  two  wounds,  two  shillings  ;  if  three,  three  ;  if  four,  four  shillings.  If 
the  wounds  are  more  numerous  they  shall  not  be  further  counted. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  expression  "  ministerial,"  see  Chapter  XXVll. 


chaptp:r  XVIII. 

THE  CHURCH. 

THE  Roman  Empire  moderated  national  and  race  distinctions,  and 
had  sjjread  Iiomo<;eneons  cultnre  and  organization  \vide  over  the 
world.  Tolerant  of  all  that  did  not  seem  to  imperil  the  state,  it  had 
spared  the  productions  of  men's  genius  and  hands  and  had  adopted  them 
as  its  own.  The  original  worship  of  the  lowlands  on  the  Tiber  had  been 
expanded  into  the  religion  of  an  P^mpire,  but  had  been  thereby  robbed  of 
its  essence  and  degraded  into  an  official  cult,  which  became  more  and  more 
mixed  with  strange  creeds  and  a  sceptical  philosophy.  In  the  misery 
of  unbelief  men  groped  about  in  an  uncertain  way,  ending,  not  rarely, 
by  throwing  themseU'cs  into  the  arms  of  the  most  chaotic  superstition. 
Although  they  affected  to  deride  the  gods,  yet  oiferings  were  made,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  each  one,  for  it  might  be  that  he  had  existence  and 
could  help  or  hurt.  In  this  pass  tidings  came  from  Palestine  of  the 
birth  of  a  Saviour,  who  had  founded  a  church  which  was  not  of  this 
world,  a  Good  Shepherd  who  had  come  to  save  the  lost  (Fig.   114). 

The  new  teaching  was  proclaimed  by  its  proselytes  with  all  the  ardor 
of  passion.  The  conception  that,  through  the  Atonement,  they  had  be- 
come the  children  of  God,  became  to  their  fervent  spirits  almost  a  physi- 
cal truth.  In  the  midst  of  a  sinful  world  they  seemed  to  walk  peace- 
fully in  immediate  intercourse  with  the  heavenly  inhabitants  and 
environed  by  the  fullness  of  a  divine  life.  How  could  the  state  appear 
to  them  anything  but  a  sink  of  foulness  and  iniquity,  in  open  revolt 
against  God.  Did  it  not  daily  have  to  do  with  matters  antagonistic  to 
the  Christian  conscience?  In  its  essence  and  aim  it  remained  to  the  be- 
liever heathen,  worthy  only  of  being  turned  from  with  contempt. 

Contempt  of  the  world  and  turning  away  from  the  state  did  not  mean 
to  the  Christians  actual  hostility.  The  Saviour  had  ordained  to  give 
to  Caesar  the  things  that  were  Caesar's,  a  doctrine  that  St.  Paul  had 
expanded  into  unreserved  submission  to  the  ))owers  that  be,  for  all  power 
had  been  derived  from  (»od.  Ther(>by  the  Christians  were  expressly 
embraced  in  the  state,  although  "the  unseen  kingdom  of  God"  was 
readily  misunderstood  ;  and  so  the  sovereignty  of  the  Messiah  came  into 
collision  with  that  of  the  emperor,  and  with  the  emperor-worship,  which 
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had  G:ro\vn  to  bo  an  essential  element  in  the  state  reli<!;i()n.  Arraijj^iinients 
could  not  hut  follow.  'I'he  Christians  were  aecused  of  hostility  to  the 
iMiliiio-  j)o\v('rs,  and,  on  acconnt  of  their  evasion  of  militarv  service,  of 
treason  to  their  country.  These  char<2:cs  were  so  far  refuted  hy  their 
own  conduct  and  hy  their  advocates  in  literature,  that  the  «i^overnnient 
did  not  treat  them  as  enemies  on  princij)K'  till  the  times  of  Decius  and 
Diocletian. 

The  tendency  of  Christianity  to  the  purely  spiritual,  and  its  renuncia- 
tion of  all  earthly  ties,  enabled  it  to  free  itself  from  the  bonds  of  Judaism 
and,  without  restriction,  to  unfold  its  blossoms  on  all  sides.  But  this 
Godward  tendency,  this  break  with  all  the  ])ast,  \vere  not  less  requisite 
to  enabh'  it  to  enter  in  and  maintain  the  fight  against  the  power  of 
heathenism.  Not  once  did  the  believers  doubt  that  to  them  and  their 
Lord  belonged  the  future.  With  unspeakable  ])ride  Origen  exclaimed: 
" The  wicked  amongst  us  are  purer  than  the  best  heathens;  as  stars  in 
the  night  our  congregations  shine  through  the  darkness  of  universal  de- 
j)ravitv."  This  spiritual  arrogance  and  immovable  conviction  were  thor- 
oughly unlike  the  attitude  of  the  Roman,  and  were  tlnis  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  that  ecstasy  which  sharply  diiferentiated  Christianity  from  the 
placid  pagan  state  religion.  To  all  reproaches  Origen  could  oppose  the 
question  :  "  AV'hat  other  teaching  had  tamed  so  many  passions  and  sub- 
dued hearts  so  savage  ?  "  Convinced  of  carrying  the  salvation  of  man 
with  them,  the  proselytes,  full  of  hope  and  sure  of  the  future,  disseminated 
their  faith,  which,  blessed  and  blessing,  deprived  even  death  of  its  sting. 
By  wisely  adopting  the  outward  form  of  the  legally-recognized  Roman 
brotherhoods,  Christianity  won  toleration  and  time  to  develop  itself  and 
become  a  church  indeed,  which  should  be  able,  in  the  not  remote  future, 
to  cause  kings  to  bow  Ix^fore  it.  This  change  took  place  about  the  middle 
of  the  Second  Century. 

The  oldest  form  of  the  Christian  Church  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  subordination  of  the  individuals,  through  the  voluntary  submission 
of  love,  to  the  first  converts.  As  the  divine  service  in  the  apostolic  age 
was  performed  at  home,  its  constitution  was  that  of  a  holy  family  bond, 
the  members  of  which  resembled  family  groups.  The  head,  or  sujierior, 
guided  and  supervised  the  congregation  according  to  his  own  ideas,  while 
at  the  same  time  each  believer  enjoyed  the  right  of  teaching  the  word. 
With  ex])ansion  the  necessity  for  a  more  rigid  organization  appeared, 
whereby  the  freedom  of  a]iostolic  times  gave  place  to  the  office  of  the 
eldership,  or  permanent  episcopacy,  which,  in  addition  to  its  administra- 
tive functions,  gradually  assumed  exclusive  control  of  teaching.  The 
change  was  in  accord  with  the  constitution  of  other  religious  associations 
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of  till-  timr.  A-^  tlu-  wnrU  ni"  tr;icliin<,r  :iii«l  <iovcnrm.t!;  l)(>c:mic  Iicavicr  (lie 
(listiii«-ti(.n  lu'twoni  the  \n-\vA  niul  laynuiii  l)craiiu'  uioro  (Icfmitc.  Vri.in 
aln.iit  tin-  middlf  of  the  Second  (Vntury  we  hcj^Mii  to  pass  from  the  \n\'^- 
hyttiian  ('«|iiality  int..  (•|)i>co|>a(v.  liisliops  apiK-ar  as  heads  of  the  com- 
numity,rIotlud  iipun  l,y  divine  sanrtity,  and  standing  to  the  congregations 
in  phiec  of  (lod.  With  this,  a  second  conception  shortly  associated  itself: 
the  hishops  were  the  snecessors  of  the  apostles  and  the  heirs  of  their 
uuthoritv.  They  only  couhl  consecrate;  they  guided  the  congregation 
and  represented  then»  t(.  tiie  world.  The  faithful  must  obey  them,  as 
S4.ns  oJK-y  a  father.  Only  througii  them  could  believers  become  i)artakers 
<»f  the  liolv  (Jhost.  The  real  seats  of  Christianity  and  the  bishops  were 
the  cities.  Tlir  eouutry  bishops  receded  before  the  city  bishojjs  and 
l)e<-ame  (h'peudeut  on  them.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  had  de- 
veloped from  a  democracy,  through  aristocracy,  into  monarchy. 

The  congregations  collectively — the  Church  itself— passed  through 
the  sune  stages.  Dissensions,  as  well  as  community  of  interests,  led, 
«hiring  the  second  half  of  the  Second  Century,  to  assemblies  and  con- 
ferences of  neighboring  bishops,  out  of  which  there  grew,  in  the  course 
of  the  Third  Century,  provincial  synods,  which  were  the  highest  organs 
for  e<-clesiastical  h'gislatiou,  administration,  and  law. 

The  provinces  of  the  Church  corresponded  in  the  main  with  those  of 
the  Empire.  The  synodal  system  having  originated  in  the  East,  Ave  find 
metropolitan  rule  completely  developed  there.  The  metropolitan  poAvers 
were  developed  chiefly  in  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople.  P^ach  of  these  began  to  combine  several 
provinces  int(j  a  patriarchate,  and,  on  the  other  Oriental  seats  sinking 
in  im]iortance  before  Constantinople,  the  Church  (following  the  Empire) 
split  into  two  great  sections — the  Church  of  the  East  and  that  of  the 
West — each  with  its  own  speech  and  theological  tendencies,  yet  at  first 
still  regarded  as  a  unity. 

This  union  of  the  faithful  proved  the  rock  of  St.  Peter,  on  which  all  the 
tempests  of  the  time  beat  in  vain.  The  Church  grew  rapidly  into  a  state 
within  a  state.  Al)out  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century,  a  Christian 
prince  sat  on  the  throne  of  Edessa,  in  Syria,  and  soon  communities 
app<ared  in  Arabia,  Parthia,  Persia,  and  India.  Christianity  took  fiist 
f  x.thold  in  Africa,  and  forced  its  way  into  Spain  and  affected  Britain.  By 
the  end  of  the  Third  Century,  churches  arose  in  Armenia,  and  bishoprics 
on  the  Ivhine  and  in  Britain.  From  separate  c(mgregations,  such  as  those 
that  St.  Paul  had  planted,  Christianity  stretched  out  to  the  wider  seats  of 
cnltun — the  greater  cities — to  disseminate  itself  thence  in  the  rural 
districts.     Though  professing  Christians  were  in  the  minority  in  the 
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l)e<2;inninüj  of"  the  Fourth  Ccntiirv,  yet,  hy  the  Fil'tli,  tlic  ('lim-cli  liad  ;i 
complcic  orn'Miiizalion  even   in   (l:iiil. 

Christianity  cxcrcist'd  a  (li,sorgaiii/iii|;  iiiHucncc  on  the  jja^aii  stat«'- 
systcin  ;  f(>r  this,  based  on  antique  conceptions,  had  <;ro\vn  up  in  unison 
with  the  i)au'an  state  relij^ion.  By  its  very  essenee  it  lived  at  war  with 
idohitry,  and  thus,  involuntarily,  with  the  imperial  dignity,  which,  how- 
ever, for  its  own  sake  and  that  of  the  Empire  it  sought  to  uphold.  Dio- 
cletian sought  to  force  the  believers  to  worshiji  the  Roman  gods:  he 
wished  to  cement  the  state,  if  necessary,  with  the  blood  of  the  Christians. 
But  the  confessors  of  Christianity  had  become  too  numerous,  and  their 
enthusiasm  imparted  a  degree  of  self-sacrifice  and  a  moral  strength  that 
resisted  alike  imperial  edicts  and  the  executioner's  axe.  AVhen  the  classi- 
cally-cultured Rutilius  Symmachus  sailed  past  the  island  of  Capraria  and 
saw  the  dismal  brood  of  monks  that  held  rule  there,  he  could  not  ]»ut 
exclaim,  in  bitterness  of  heart:  "Oh,  that  we  had  never  conquered 
Judea!" 

Constantine,  the  follower  of  Diocletian,  aimed  at  absolute  authority, 
to  attain  which  the  oppressed  believers  offered  convenient  means.  Their 
objects  met  in  the  desire  to  win  the  imperial  sovereignty  and  to  remodel  it. 

The  victory  of  Constantine  over  Maxentius  was  a  victory  for  the 
Cross.  Yet  though  Christianity  gained  the  ascendancy,  its  supremacv 
was  not  absolute.  To  avoid  new  commotions,  the  heathens  were  allowed 
to  practice  their  religion  as  before,  and  they  retained  equal  privileges. 
The  Empire  and  its  concerns,  and  especially,  the  duty  of  its  emperor  to 
maintain  the  public  peace,  were  in  Constantine's  eyes  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  confession  of  that  God  of  whom  he  said  :  "  Through 
Thy  pow'cr  have  I  become  great ;  I  fear  Thy  power."  In  thus  depriving 
the  state  of  its  former  religious  aspect,  Constantine  removed  the  im- 
pediment that  had  restrained  Christians  from  full  submission,  thus  doing 
what  the  time  demanded,  and  concentrating  in  his  own  person  the  un- 
limited supremacy  over  both  the  Christian  and  heathen  religions.  Con- 
stantine's position  reacted  on  that  of  the  Christians.  Through  their 
association  with  the  Empire,  w'hich  brought  Avith  it  the  intermingling 
of  State  and  Church,  the  latter  acquired  the  form  of  unity,  and  its 
external  organization  reached  greater  perfection. 

But  though  paganism  was  overcome,  it  was  far  from  being  destroyed. 
The  Christians  have  been  estimated  at  a  twentieth — at  highest,  at  a  t\\ cll'th 
— of  the  gross  pojMilation,  and  the  most  important  offices  were  still  in 
the  hands  of  pagans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  believers  constituted 
the  loAvest  stratum  of  society,  and  had,  as  far  as  possible,  held  themselves 
aloof  from  ])ublic  life.      Only  their  moral  worth  and  the    motives   by 
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wliicli  thfv  w«Tt'  actiiaU'd  caused  tlicm  to  appear  niiicli  stronger  than 
ilit'V  reallv  wtTf.  Witli  ( 'lirisf ianity  tliciv  canio,  as  a  legacy  from  the 
.I»'\vs,  higher  coiiceptidiis  and  higher  interests.  Life  had  once  more  a 
purpose.  M<ii  wtrc  iii-pired  anew  hy  llie  strength  of  the  emotions. 
Wliih'  ('oii>taiitine  was  still  alivi',  the  spirit  of  intolerance  raised  the 
erv  for  the  extirpation  of  paganism,  the  destruction  of  its  tcmj)les,  and 
lor  sole  supremacy.  Konstantine  had  already  declared  that  the  old 
superstition  nuist  cease,  and  had  framed  laws  ordering  the  closing  of 
the  tem|)les  and  the  aholition  of  sacrifices,  upon  pain  of  death.  J5ut  the 
result  was  not  connnensurate  with  the  strength  of  the  mandate.  In  the 
NN'est,  where  idolatry  was  strongest,  the  reaction  came  in  the  person  of 
Kniperor  Julian.  But  he  died,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  rolled  like  a 
mighty  river  over  his  dreams  and  his  deeds.  Men  like  Gratian  and  Theo- 
dosius  shortly  arose  to  decide  the  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new 
confessions  in  favor  of  the  latter.  As  there  was  but  one  Empire,  so  there 
must  be  but  one  faith,  and  with  this  end,  every  spark  of  surviving 
paganism  must  be  trodden  out.  Deeds  evidenced  the  earnestness  of 
purpose.  Th(^  altar  of  Victory  was  remove<l  from  the  senate-chamber  of 
Rome ;  the  Olympic  games  were  suppressed  (in  31)4) ;  and  the  sacred  fire 
on  the  altar  of  Vesta  was  extinguished. 

In  tlie  laws  of  Theodosius,  compulsion  began  to  be  applied  to  con- 
version. On  August  4,  425,  Valentinian  III.  announced  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  com- 
pel, njvtn  pain  of  proscription,  every  pagan  and  heretic  to  enter  the 
('iuireli.  In  4.35,  an  order  appeared  for  the  destruction  of  all  temples 
and  shrines  of  idolatry,  and  the  erection  of  crosses  in  their  place. 

Despite  all  eilicts  paganism  maintained  itself  stubbornly.  Accordingly, 
in  addition  to  this  official  war  of  extirpation,  a  private  one,  more  rancorous 
and  probably  more  etreetive,  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  in  Mhich 
bishops  and  monks  hounded  on  the  too  ready  fanatical  rabble  of  the 
cities.  Everywhere  destruction  marked  their  path.  In  Syria  the  "god- 
like "  Mareellus  levelled  the  great  temple  of  Zeus  at  Apamca  with  the 
ground,  marching  from  place  to  place  with  a  band  of  soldiers  and  gladi- 
ators to  annihilate  the  abf)des  of  Satan.  It  came  to  open  fight  in  regard 
t-»  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria,  till  its  defenders  submitted  to  the 
pi-remptory  decree  of  the  emperor,  when  the  eager  hand  of  the  destroyer 
reduced  the  splendid  edifice  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Throughout  all  Egvpt 
the  metal  statues  were  melted  down  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Church. 
The  invaluable  library'  of  Alexandria,  too,  was  destroyed  at  this  time. 
Twenty  years  later,  its  empty 'compartments  aroused  the  wrath  of  the 
iSpaniard,  Orosius,  who  wrote  a  book  against  the  heathen. 
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In  different  rc'<j;i(>ns  <;'n'at  ivli,ü;i()us  leaders  arose,  in  the  st(jries  of 
whose  lives  history  and  religion  hlend.  Tims  Ganl  was  the  speeial  Held  of 
St.  Martin.  A  soldier  from  the  Danube,  he  had  given  himself  up  to  Chris- 
tianity and  the  monastie  life.  An  unedueated  man,  he  had  been  made 
Bishop  of  Tours  by  the  people  and  against  the  will  of  the  high  clergy.  As 
such  he  went  around  with  his  monks  preaching  and  working  miracles, 
destroying  temples  and  idols,  and  building  monasteries  and  ehurehes.  At 
Treves,  Avhen  Maximus  caused  the  wine-cup  to  be  first  presented  to  him, 
he,  after  drinking,  handed  it,  not  to  the  emperor,  but  to  his  attendant 
priest.  In  contempt  of  law  and  justice  and  in  contravention  of  the  peace 
of  the  land,  the  high-handed  work  of  conversion,  subjugation,  and  cruel 
oppression  went  on. 

Even  with  the  best  will  to  Christianity  the  emperors  could  not  per- 
manently connive  at  such  doings,  the  less  so  as  under  the  cloak  of  zealous 
faith  the  worst  passions  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  property  and  per- 
sonal freedom  were  undermined.  Acts  of  violence  were  forbidden  by 
repeated  statutes,  the  temples  were  declared  the  ])roperty  of  the  state,  and 
it  was  even  decreed  that  no  priest  could,  of  his  own  motion,  enforce 
Christianity.  Wrongs  must  be  compensated  by  threefold  or  foin-fold 
equivalents.  One  learns  with  special  loathing  that  under  the  sons  of 
Constantine  the  lust  for  destruction  was  directed  against  even  the  monu- 
ments of  the  dead — those  richly  decorated  though  silent  witnesses  to 
the  o-lories  of  the  past.  Even  bishops  and  other  clerics  did  not  shun  to 
set  an  examj)le  of  the  scandalous  desecration  of  tombs.  At  length 
Valentinian  III.  decreed  that  persons  of  the  lower  class  should  expiate 
such  outrages  with  their  lives,  men  of  rank,  by  loss  of  property  and  life- 
long degradation. 

Stringent  as  were  the  laws  they  constituted  but  a  feeble  bulwark 
against  fanaticism.  Paganism  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  yet  it  main- 
tained itself  tenaciously,  especially  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  Em- 
pire. It  was  closely  associated  with  a  famous  past,  and  conservative  spirits 
gazed  anxiously  around  expecting  the  world  to  sink  under  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  ;  the  victory  of  the  barbarians  seemed  to  them  the  visible  inaugu- 
ration of  the  collapse.  The  city  prefect  of  Constantinople  was  still  a  pagan 
in  404.  The  fifth  Synod  of  Carthage,  in  401,  saw  itself  necessitated  to 
address  an  earnest  ])rayer  to  the  emperor,  that  he  should  give  orders 
for  the  destruction  of  the  numerous  temples  of  the  old  faith,  which  still 
survived  in  full  fi)rce  in  the  cities  of  the  coast  (Fig.  115).  The  ancient 
sacred  groves  and  trees  must  also  disappear,  and  the  scandalous  heathen 
orgies,  Avhieh  had  still  a  strong  power  of  attraction  for  Aveak  Christians, 
be  prohibited.     Even  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Theodosian  Codex 
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I.  sent  instructions  to  the 
llisliop  of  Narbonnc,  as  to  how 
he  should  (h'al  witii  Cliristiaus 
who  took  i)art  in  pa^au  games 
or  festivals,  or  had  prayed  to 
idols.  Only  too  often  Chris- 
tianity showed  itself  but  a 
thin  varnish.  The  old  usages, 
processions,  dances,  and  songs, 
the  conviction  that  the  Empire 
was  dependent  on  the  favor  of 
the  gods,  again  and  again  reas- 
serted themselves.  In  the  Fifth 
Century,  the  Christian  consuls 
let  themselves  be  influenced  by 
auirurios.  Not  until  494  was 
the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia 
converted  into  the  feast  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin,  and, 
in  ö-_>f),  the  last  temple  of  Apollo,  standing  on  Mount  Cassino,  was 
nioditi.'d  into  a  monastery  by  St.  Benedict.  In  the  same  year  Justinian 
broke  up  the  schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens.  When  the  Goths,  in 
5.'J7,  were  besieging  Bclisarius  in  Rome,  some  adherents  of  the  old 
faith  made  a  secret  attempt  to  open  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus. 
Eminent  landed  proprietors  still  let  their  vassal  peasantry  pray  to  whom 
they  pleased ;  but  the  second  council  of  Aries  issued  an  edict  against  the 
cust«»m.  Heathen  nature-worship  found  its  last  asylum  among  the  simple, 
superst iti( )us  country  people  {pagani,  whence  the  term  "  paganism  "),  whose 
Weal  or  wo<'  depended  on  the  elements.  In  Gaul,  survivals  of  the  Celto- 
Koman  worship  lingered  till  deep  into  the  time  of  the  Franks,  to  vanish 
oidy  after  centuries  of  combined  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  state  author- 
ities and  the  Church. 

Fnfortimately  this  latter  organization  did  not  issue  from  the  struggle 
unscathed.  She  j)urchased  victory  at  the  cost  of  morality  and  freedom. 
In  her  earlier  days  she  rested  (m  conviction;  now  she  was  a  state  insti- 
tution and  fashionable,  regarding,  however,  her  earthly  organization  as 
e(|uivalent  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  deriving  divine  right  therefrom. 
In  order  to  satisfy  all  requirements,  the  Church  had  to  materialize  her  ex- 
uberant strength,  her  inner  spiritual  life.     Good  works,  fasts,  and  alms 
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began  to  bo  held  ('(|ii;illy  rxpintory  with  j)i"ay(r.  Many  forced  tlicni- 
selvcs,  without  a  call,  into  the  olKces  tliiit  held  out  honor,  ])owcr,  and 
riches,  not  with  the  view  of  serving  their  flocks,  but  oi'  enjoying  them- 
selves and  ruling.  Intrigue,  iniserupulousncss,  falsehood,  self-seeking, 
all  the  evils  of  tlie  time,  gained  entrance  into  the  church.  The  earlier 
simple  liome-\vorslii|t  of  apostolic  times  was  overlaid  by  the  pomp  and 
sensuous  attracti(»ns  of  heathen  cult,  wherewith  the  propensity  for  ex- 
ternals and  symbolism  was  mightily  fostered.  In  holy  wrath  St.  Sal- 
vianus  exclaimed  :  ^'  l\I.en  prefer  the  theatre  to  the  Church  of  God,  profane 
the  altar  and  honor  the  stage.  Everything  is  loved  and  honored  save 
God,  who  alone  seems  contemptible  and  vulgar.  With  us  nearly  all  that 
concerns  true  religion  is  the  subject  of  ritlicule." 

M'ith  drastic  sarcasm  St.  Jerome  depicts  a  class  of  priests  in  his  day: 
"There  are  those  who  aspire  to  a  spiritual  office  in  order  to  be  able  to 
visit  the  ladies  with  greater  freedom.  Their  whole  care  is  directed  to 
their  robes,  whether  they  exhale  perfumes,  and  whether  their  foot  does 
not  slip  out  of  the  shoe.  Their  hair  is  frizzed  with  the  eurling-iron ; 
their  fingers  glitter  with  rings."  A  companion  picture  for  these  over- 
fine  priests  he  offers  in  his  description  of  the  Cynics :  "  They  let  their 
hair  grow  long,  wear  a  goat-like  beard,  black  mantles,  and  go  bare-footed. 
Externally  they  seem  ever  subdued;  professedly  they  fast  much  to  eat 
better  at  night.  They  gain  entrance  into  noble  houses  and  delude  sin- 
burdened  women."  Others  again  were  mere  loafers  and  newsmongers, 
who  Avent  from  house  to  house  gathering  and  retailing  scandal.  The 
very  "brides  of  Christ,"  "who  allure  with  stolen  glances,"  do  not  escape 
St.  Jerome's  censure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds  subject  for  praise 
in  the  number  and  zeal  of  the  church-goers.  The  strongest  contrasts 
made  themselves  apparent. 

In  especial,  the  new  teaching  was  favorable  for  women  and  slaves,  for 
it  represented  all  mankind  as  equal  before  God.  When,  in  553,  a  Heru- 
lian  of  raidv,  in  Byzantine  pay,  had  slain  a  slave,  Narses  sunnnoned  him 
to  appear  before  him  "because  it  would  be  a  scandal  to  enter  the  battle- 
field, ere  the  stain  was  wiped  out."  The  barbarian  maintained  that  a 
master  could  do  what  he  willed  "vvith  his  slave,  and  showed  no  compmic- 
tion,  whereupon  Narses  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

If,  in  the  first  three  centuries,  the  ancient  pagan  world  and  Chris- 
tianity lived,  as  it  were,  side  by  side,  in  the  time  following  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Christianity  became  obvious.  The  Church  lent  to  the  state 
somewhat  of  the  aspect  of  a  theocracy;  it  knew  how  to  turn  to  its 
use  the  social  distresses  of  the  time,  and  thus  to  rej)lace  the  state 
in  its  own  field.     In   monasticism  it  i>'ave  to   the    individual    an   ideal 
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times. 

Aiitl,  exaetly  at  ilu-  lime  wluii  St.  Auj^aistine  set  up  the  kingdom  of 
G(k1  in  jilaee  of  the  earthly  one,  this  latter  began  to  crumble  to  ruins,  and 
(he  (iciiiian-  a|)i>eared — to  fnunil  their  dominion  on  the  soil  of  the  Caesars, 
A  new  element  entered  the  eivilize<l  world,  which  was  soon  to  become  as 
important  to  the  Chunh  as  it  had  been  to  the  state.  Both  were  forth- 
witli  iiivulvcd  in  tlic  wiiirlpiM.j  .if  (Mmtending  creeds. 

The  doctrines  of  ( "hristianity  admit  of  various  interpretations,  and  so 
give  rise,  inevitably,  to  theological  controversies.  The  leisure  now  at- 
tained, the  rhetorico-sophistical  tendency  of  the  age,  and  the  strong 
common  interest  in  the  sul)ject  all  worked  toward  one  end.  The  problem 
was  how  to  bring  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  into  closer  accord  with  the 
human  intellect.  I'rom  the  field  of  theology  and  the  halls  of  learning 
(piestions  were  imported  not  only  into  religion  and  the  Church,  but  into 
the  field  of  every-tlay  life.  The  state  itself  took  sides  in  the  contro- 
versies, so  that  questions,  practically  insoluble,  acquired  not  only  the 
highest  social,  but  occasionally  a  decided  political,  importance. 

The  Donatists  of  Africa  and  the  Mcletians  of  Egypt  were  still  ranged 
in  o))position  to  the  Orthodox,  when  a  strife  broke  out  that  shook  the  whole 
Kmpire.  The  subject  was  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  In  the 
intellectually  active  city  of  Alexandria  lived  the  presbyter  Arius,  who 
was,  as  it  appears,  with  others  of  his  class,  to  a  certain  degree  in  conflict 
with  the  growing  assumpticms  of  episcopacy.  A  speech  of  his  bishop, 
Alexander,  in  which  he  gave  prominence  to  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in 
the  Trinity,  moved  Arius  to  enter  the  lists  against  what  he  deemed  a  Sa- 
iM'llian  error.  He  and  his  adherents  were  deprived  of  their  offices,  but 
he  f<»und  sup|)ort  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  especially  from  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  \ie(»media;.  while  others,  as  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  held,  at 
lea-t,  that  the  truth  was  not  injured  by  his  teaching.  Both  parties  grew 
in  numl)ers,  and  matters  become  so  serious  that  Constantine  felt  himself 
constrained  to  intervene  that  the  unity  of  the  Church,  so  essential  to  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  might  not  be  imperilled.  Not  trusting  himself 
to  pronoimce  a  decision,  he  summoned  a  great  council. 

The  doctrine  of  Arius  was  that  God  alone  is  unbegotten  and  eternal; 
inexi)ressible  in  His  being.  He  has  no  e(jual,  the  Son  not  excepted; 
the  latter  was  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  free  will  of  the  Father, 
before  the  world  and  l)eforc  time,  but  yet  is  not  eternal ;  He  is  the 
creator  of  the  world.  His  divinity  resulting  from  the  glory  received  from 
the  Father.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  Son  is  a  creature  of  God, 
not  God  per  se.     \u  .i])i)osition,  Alexander,  of  Alexandria,  had  main- 
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tained  tlic  inscparahlc  oneness  and  union  of  Father  and  S<jn,  and  that 
as  Creator  of  all  things,  the  Son  must  have  been  on  the  bosom  of  the 
Father  from  the  beginning ;  that  He  is  the  full  likeness  of  the  original, 
and  one  with  Him.  The  strength  of  the  Catholic  confession  lay  in  its 
deHniteness  ;  that  of  Arianism  in  tlie  logical  incontestability  of  its  funda- 
mental principle  and  the  harmony  of  this  with  sound  reason.  But  its 
conception  of  Christ  was  not  clear  and  was  dogmatically  weaker. 

In  June,  .'W5,  the  first  ecumenical  council  of  the  Church,  consisting 
entirely  of  oriental  bishojis — over  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number — 
was  called  together  in  the  royal  palace  of  Nice  (in  Asia  Minor).  Con- 
stantine  himself  opened  the  council  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  he 
had  called  it  together  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  divisions  in  the  Church, 
in  which  there  lay  more  danger  than  in  anything  else.  The  parties 
assailed  each  other  fiercely.  A  disciple  of  Alexander,  Athanasius,  was 
the  chief  opponent  of  Arius.  The  majority  did  not  wish  to  drive  matters 
to  extremities,  and  formulated  a  decree  in  which  all  might  unite,  according 
to  which  the  Son  was  declared  to  be  one  in  essence  with  the  Father.  The 
w'ord  used  {homoousiofi,  "of  the  one  substance,"  as  opposed  to  homoiousios, 
"of  a  like  substance"),  around  which  the  contest  raged  most  fiercely,  was 
properly  a  party -term  of  the  rigid  Alexandrians,  but  it  was  accompanied 
by  su})plementary  explanations  that  enabled  it  to  be  interpreted  in 
another  sense.  A  paper  of  reconciliation  was  subscribed,  because  it  was 
the  emperor's  wish  that  the  Church  should  present  an  unbroken  front  to 
the  heathen,  wdiile  each  might  adjust  the  "  oneness  of  substance  "  to  his 
own  conviction.  In  the  future,  the  term  assumed  vastly  increased  pro- 
portions, for  it  became  the  watchword  of  Orthodoxy,  which  more  and 
more  found  its  champion  in  Athanasius.  In  June,  328,  he  ascended  the 
chair  of  Alexandria,  while  Arius  had  to  wander  in  exile  to  Pannonia. 
Arius  seemed  lost;  but  later,  gaining  the  ear  of  Constantine — who,  by 
the  way,  died  an  Arian — he  was  readmitted  into  the  Church,  while 
Athanasius  lost  in  favor.  Arius  died  suddenly  in  Constantinoi)le,  at  a 
time  when  his  enemy  was  an  exile  in  Treves,  where  he  won  over  the 
Western  Church. 

On  Constantine's  death,  his  son,  Constantius,  espoused  still  more 
decidedly  the  side  of  the  Arians,  of  whom  Eusebius,  of  Nicomcdia,  now 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  was  head.  These  teachings,  however,  he  ac- 
cepted with  modifications  and  in  the  sense  (.f  the  Xicaean  majority,  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  Son  was  produced  frt)m  eternity  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  Father,  and  was  similar  to  him.  On  the  one  side  stood  the  Oriental 
leaders  by  whom  Athanasius  was  sentenced  ;  on  the  other,  the  AVcsterns, 
who  demanded  his  restoration.     In  343,  a  council  was  held  in  Sardica 
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(nuHlrri.  S.phia)  lor  th.'  purpose  of  r(ronciliti}r  the  different  views,  hut 
the  result  was  precisely  the  revi-rse— viz.,  an  open  Ijreaeh.  Whh  one 
voiee  the  preix.n.liTatinj;  ^^'estl'rns  greeted  Athanasius  as  a  brother  and 
feUow-hishop,  and  adopted  resolutions  against  the  prominent  Eusebians. 
These  withdrew  with  the  Orientals  to  Philippopolis,  thence  to  issue  a  i)ro- 
test.  Constans,  emperor  of  the  West,  constrained  by  his  bishops,  laid  it 
down  to  his  brolluT  as  the  condition  of  peace  that  he  should  restore  the 
ouste.1  bishops.  In  fear  that  a  Church  wrangle  might  develop  into  a 
|M.litii-al  strife,  i)robably  into  a  serious  war,  Constantius  gave  way.  But 
he  never  forgave  the  enforced  return  of  Athanasius.  In  his  eyes  he  was 
a  ri'bel  and  a  sower  of  discord.  Then  came  further  complications.  Con- 
stans came  to  his  end  through  Magnentius,  who  himself  turned  to  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  (Athanasiuf^),  probably  with  the  view  of  gaining 
over  Eo-VDt  to  his  side.  Athanasius  saw  in  Magnentius  a  friend  of  his 
exile  and  of  his  party,  and  accepted  the  commission.  Constantius  pre- 
vaile<l,  iH'came  sole  ruler  of  the  wide  Empire,  and  was  in  a  position  to 
])nM'eed  against  the  dangerous  ring-leader.  Athanasius,  condemned  to 
ileath,  was  surprised  in  the  church  about  midnight,  but  escaped  in  the 
gent'i-al  tumult.  An  adherent  of  the  emperor  mounted  his  scat.  Declar- 
ing Athanasius  to  be  a  man  of  inexpressible  profligacy,  Constantius  sought 
to  eonstrain  the  West  to  his  side,  but  met  with  obdurate  resistance,  the 
Church  dignitaries  setting  up  the  untrammeled  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
in  opposition  to  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the  emperor.  Pope 
Eiberius  espoused  the  cause  of  the  threatened  patriarch,  and  was  driven 
into  exile.  Discord  waxed  ever  stronger  among  the  powers  of  the  Empire 
barelv  brought  into  unison  by  Constantine — between  the  Eastern  and 
\\'estern  ( 'hurdles,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities,  the  emperor 
and  the  pope.  ■ 

But  still  the  emperor  was  predominant.  His  energetic  will  imposed 
«»n  the  council  of  Sirmium  a  formula,  wherein  the  watch-word  of  the 
Athanasians  was  avoided,  and  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature  in  all  save 
birth  was  maintained.  Four  hundred  Western  bishops,  assembled  in 
Ariminum  (Rimini),  acceded,  though  reluctantly,  to  the  decrees.  A  synod 
at  Constantinople,  and  even  the  pope,  acquiesced.  The  emperor  was 
victor;  the  unity  of  the  church  seemed  assured,  and  the  Empire  w^on  to 
a  modified  Arianism. 

But  only  for  a  time.  The  dominant  doctrine,  maintained  in  its  in- 
tegrity only  by  the  common  foe  and  the  elasticity  of  its  propositions, 
now  that  peace  was  attained  through  victory,  began,  as  it  were,  to 
decompose  and  to  give  scope  for  divergencies  of  views  in  various  direc- 
tions.    Moreover,  on  the  death  of  Constantius,  the  dogmas  suppressed 
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and  ixTsccutcd  by  liim,  l»ut  whose  roots  lay  firmly  fixed,  thoun^h  dccix.nt 
of  si^iit,  a«;:ün  ion-od  thcinsclves  into  notice.  Above  all,  i)a<,ainism, 
wiiieh  had  a]>i)arently  heconic  innocuous,  showed  itself  suddenly  once 
more  in  the  li«,dit  of  day  and,  with  Julian,  ascended  the  imperial  throne. 
Inimical  to,  but  tolerant  of,  (liristianity,  it  held  itself  aloof  from  its 
party  strifes,  so  that  the  exiled  bishops  ventured  to  return,  and,  among 
them,  Athanasius. 

llis  liberation  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  his  cause.  The  Arians  con- 
tinued disunited  and  at  war  among  themselves  over  subordinate  points. 
The  more  rigid  found  a  zealous  champion  in  the  Emperor  Valens,  who, 
by  persecution,  drove  the  more  moderate  into  the  arms  of  the  Atliana- 
sians.  Through  councils  and  polemical  wa-itings,  court-cabals  and  riot- 
ino-s,  the  land  became  one  vast  scene  of  conflict — in  the  last  result,  to  the 
gain  of  the  foe.  A  peculiar  fate  struck  Valens,  the  hope  of  strict 
Arianism.  He  fell  at  Adrianople  in  battle  against  the  Goths,  who  were 
soon  to  be  its  mainstay.  The  fact  became  ever  more  obvious  that  Arian- 
ism could  not  become  the  creed  of  the  Empire,  so  that  Theodosius  was 
in  accord  with  actual  conditions  when  he  elevated  Orthodoxy  in  its  place. 
With  all  the  resources  of  imperial  authority  he  ai)pcared  as  its  defender. 
Onlv  the  confessors  of  the  Orthodox  faith  should  receive  the  name  of 
Christians ;  their  adversaries  were  delivered  over,  as  infamous  heretics, 
to  divine,  and  soon  also  to  tcmperal,  punishment.  EveryAvhere  the  Arians 
were  driven  forth.  The  great  Council  of  Constantinople  (381)  confirmed 
the  Nicene  Creed,  and  enlarged  and  strengthened  it  by  supplements. 
This  now^  runs:  "One  Godhead  and  one  Being,  equal  in  dignity  and  co- 
eternal  dominion  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  three  most  per- 
fect existences." 

Arianism  was  too  much  disorganized  to  withstand  the  energy  of  the 
Theodosio-Athanasian  policy.  It  rapidly  approached  dissolution,  al- 
though Justina,  widow  of  Valentinian  I.,  afforded  it  an  asylum  and  a 
sanetuarv  in  Milan.  Even  there  it  found  in  St.  Ambrose  its  most 
pertinacious  opponent.  The  spirit  of  the  age  prevailed,  and  with  the 
Fifth  Century  Arianism  proper  disappeared. 

And  yet  a  great  history  was  in  store  for  it,  for  it  had  ]>assed  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire,  and  become  the  Cliristianity  of  the  (J(>rmans. 
AVith  them  their  faith  conquered.  All  the  provinces  of  the  MCstcrn 
Empire  fell  under  their  sway,  all  the  immigrant  tribes  adopted  iheir 
faith,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Franks  of  X.n-thern  (Jaul,  and 
even  among  them  it  had  already  gained  ground.  Again  the  (piestion 
arose  whether  the  future  was  to  belong  to  Arianism  or  Orthodoxy,  when 
once  more  the  answer  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter. 


2i)2  Tili:  cin-pj'ii. 

I'll  fort  unaU-lv.  ..iir  ini;.nn:iii..n  iT-::inlin,<;  tho  conversion  of  these 
early  ikm>|)1.s  :uniuints  to  littl.-  ..r  nothiii^r.  The  Romans  had  no  appre- 
riation  of  it.  ami  I'lfilas's  Hihlc  is  nut  more  than  a  traiishition.  Ontnrics 
latrr.  in  thr  timt- of  Lewis  the  I'iuns,  we  ^n^t  from  the  old  Saxon  poem 
t.r  til.-  11. 'Hand  ^dimpsos  ol"  the  conversion  of  the  northern  tribes.  Yet 
tlir  pi.-tinv  <.f  the  old  condition  of  affairs  is  very  faint  because  the  poem 
hrcath.-.  (he  spirit  of  the  later  femlalism.  Tlius  we  find  the  relation  of 
tin-  In-licvcr  to  his  L<.rd  rcprcsente«!  hy  that  of  the  vassal  to  his  superior. 
Christ  is  ciiira^^cd  in  a  uivat  military  expedition  ajjainst  the  Devil  and  the 
World,  and  lias  asscml)lfd  the  hands  of  the  faithful.  Wherever  the  host 
makes  a  halt,  tin-  Iw.lvc  ajiostles,  as  next  in  conunand,  encamp  in  a  circle 
immediatelv  aroimd  their  kin<>:,  the  others  lying  around  them  farther  out. 
The  liiudiest  glorv  is  to  stand  by  the  Lord  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for 
him.  Aiii:vl>  in  robes  of  feathers  float  over  them  in  attendance,  much 
as  the  saga  rejx.rts  of  Freya  and  the  Norns,  or  like  the  Valkyrs  that 
conduct  the  souls  of  heroes  through  the  clouds  to  Valhalla.  In  the 
relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  was  recognized  the  duality  of  Wodan 
(Odin)  and  his  .son,  Donar  (Thor).  Nor  was  this  transference  of  medi- 
aeval ideas  by  any  means  limited  to  this  production.  Much  later,  and  in 
the  works  of  such  eminent  and  faithful  believers  as  Gregory  of  Tours, 
pagan  conceptions  not  rarely  break  forth.  The  conversion  of  the 
(rermans  was  coincident  with  the  period  of  their  most  stormy  migrations 
and  their  rising  into  monarchical  powers,  so  that  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  tlieir  apjirehension  of  Christ  as  supreme  ruler  of  his  people  was 
con.-idi'pably  alfeeted  l)v  the  development  of  their  own  sovereignty. 

This  much  is  clear  from  the  rapidity  with  which  Christianity  made 
its  way  among  the  Germans :  namely,  that  their  heathenism  -was  mori- 
bund and  ready  to  fall  to  pieces.  It  consisted  originally  in  a  worship  of 
sicred  jilaees  and  nature.  It  is  evident  that  wandering  from  such  sacred 
places  must  have  undermined  the  German  cult.  Tacitus  tells  us  that 
in  his  day  the  Germans  made  no  likenesses  of  their  gods,  and  yet  indi- 
vidual examples  of  such  occur.  The  barbarians  were,  even  then,  spell- 
bound l)y  the  Roman  civilization.  Thus  we  find  antique  images  of 
Mercury  (Fig.  110),  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  god  of  the 
Germans.  Tnder  the  pressure  of  the  Roman  state-religion,  representa- 
tions of  the  gods  in  human  form  must  have  gone  on  increasingly  (Fig. 
117).  At  the  end  of  our  period,  the  German  Pantheon,  like  the  Roman, 
appears  entirely  anthropomoqihic.  We  find,  for  example,  that  Athanaric 
caused  an  image  standing  on  a  wagon  to  be  carried  round  among  the 
Goths,  to  see  who  woidd  pray  to  it.  Gregory  of  Tours  represents  Clotilda 
as  saying  to  Clovis  :  *'  The  gods  y<ju  serve  are  powerless,  for  they  are  only 
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figures  of  stone,  wood,  or  brass  that  can  help  neither  themselves  nor 
others."  That  with  their  transmntation  in  form,  the  eoneeption  of  the 
gods  should  also  he  n-vohitionized  goes  without  saying.  Sometimes  thev 
were  idealized ;  sometimes  degraded.    The  foreign  cult  made  its  influence 


Fig.   116.  —  Mercury:     bruuzc    blaluulte.      ileiyht,   5J   iu.     FdiuuI   near  the    Heselberg. 

(Munich.) 

ever  more  felt.  Heathenism  had  no  longer  a  secure  foundation,  and  the 
confidence  of  its  professors  was  shaken  or  destroyed.  German  paganism 
became  more  and  more  assimilated  to  the  Roman,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, avoid  being  involved  in  its  fate.    NotwithstancUng  this,  among  certain 
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THE  CHURCH. 


jK'opli's,  as  tlu'  Alaniannijicatlu'nisni  (»tltnd  an  obdurate  and  even  a  pas- 
sionate re.si.-itaiu'e.    Of  them  I'rocopius  rq)()rts,  in  553:  "  They  plundered 

the  churches  ruthlessly,  and  robbed  them 
of  their  ornaments  ;  they  cast  down  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  of  God,  and  over- 
turned the  foundations.  All  holy  places 
were  defiled." 

Through  slaves  and  fugitives,  mer- 
chants and  handicraftsmen,  Christianity 
found  entrance,  probably  as  early  as 
the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  into 
isolated  localities  across  the  border- 
streams.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth, 
it  spread  generally  among  the  Goths  on 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea.  From  their  raids  they  brought 
back  with  them  many  comparatively 
civilized  Christians,  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  North  and  South 
became  more  frequent.  Thus  it  was 
that  Christianity  became  usual  among 
them,  first  in  the  form  of  Orthodoxy, 
which  happened  then  to  prevail. 
Athanasius  boasts  of  the  conquest 
Christianity  had  made  of  the  bar- 
barians, especially  of  the  Goths,  whom, 
from  savagery,  it  had  brought  into 
civilization,  seeing  in  this  the  fulfill- 
ment of  tiie  prophecy  that  men  should  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks.  When,  after  Constantine's 
death,  Arianism  became  the  state  creed,  the  Goths  also  adopted  it 
as  theirs,  and  this  all  the  more  lastingly,  since  in  Ulfilas  a  man  arose 
whom  Constantius  well  named  the  "  Moses  of  the  Goths."  It  is  often 
said   that  the   acceptance    of   Arianism   was    largely 


117.  -  Hrcjii/.i-    liyiuc    of  Diaua,    in 
Lyons.     (Gaz.  Archeol.) 


in 


consequence 
of  its  more  com])rehcnsiblo  explanation  of  the  personality  of  Christ. 
There  may  be  something  in  this  for  the  Empire  generally,  but  assuredly 
the  Goths  of  that  period  were  not  the  people  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  subtleties  of  Greek  speculation.  Christianity  in  its  broad  features 
was  adopted  by  them,  and  the  change  of  views  in  the  Empire  no 
doubt  reacted  on  them.  Sozomen  says :  "  The  Goths  saw  that  it  was 
well  for  them  to  propitiate  the  God  of  the  Christians  by  following  the 
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example  of  their  eaptors  and  wcjrsliippiuj^  the  same  high  Being  they 
did." 

The  Gothic  Christian  oommnnity  had  to  rely  for  support  on  tlie  Roman 
state  authorities,  because  their  religious  disruption  soon  gave  rise  to 
political  distiord,  in  consequence  of  which  lUtilas  and  his  followers  had 
to  wander  forth  in  search  of  protection  and  homes.  He  and  Fritigern  led 
the  Christianized  part,  the  Goth  Athanaric  led  that  which  still  remained 
pagan.  In  37G,  the  majority  of  the  Visigoths,  with  Fritigern  at  their 
head,  by  agreement  entered  the  Roman  territory.  All  these  circumstances 
co-operated  to  win  them  over  to  the  new  faith.  According  to  Jordanes, 
they  promised  the  Emperor  Valens,  before  crossing  the  Danube,  that  they 
would  become  Christians  if  he  gave  them  teachers,  "  and  as  Valens  was 
then  tainted  by  the  perfidious  apostacy  of  Arianism,  he  sent  them  par- 
tisans of  this  creed  as  preachers."  So  predominant  did  Christianity 
soon  become  that  presently  even  Athanaric  embraced  it. 

The  efforts  of  Theodosius  and  John  Chrysostom  (patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, after  398)  to  convert  the  Goths  to  the  Nicene  Creed  proved 
fruitless.  The  latter  consecrated  Gothic-speaking  priests  and  deacons, 
and  assigned  them  a  church  in  the  capital.  A  Gothic  Catholic  church 
arose  on  the  Bosporus.  The  patriarch  also  sent  missionaries  to  the 
Danube  and  the  Crimean  peninsula,  and  a  district  of  the  Crimea  was 
formed  into  a  see,  that,  down  till  the  Eighteenth  Century,  received  the 
name  of  the  "  Bishopric  of  Gothia."  But,  on  the  whole,  the  success  was 
scanty.  The  mass  of  Western  and  Eastern  Goths  remained  Arian,  and 
carried  their  creed  with  them  into  their  new  seats  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

AVe  know  nothing  of  the  details  of  the  conversion  of  the  Germans 
still  living  under  Hunnish  sway — Ostrogoths,  Gepidae,  Vandals,  etc. 
As  they  belonged  mostly  to  the  Gothic  group,  their  Christianized  brothers 
probably  introduced  the  faith  among  them.  When  the  power  of  Attila 
and  his  sons  collapsed,  there  remained  comparatively  few  except  con- 
verted Germans  in  the  low  country. 

That  Christianity  produced  a  decided  moral  effect  on  them  and  the 
cognate  tribes  we  cannot  affirm.  They  appear  to  have  changed  one 
religion  for  another,  without  endeavoring  to  penetrate  into  the  meaning 
of  that  of  their  adoption.  It  was  strong  enough,  however,  to  engender 
an  abhorrence  of  heathenism,  and  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  its  edifices 
and  the  extirpation  of  its  confessors.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in 
Rome,  on  whose  glorious  past  heathendom  had  settled  itself  Avitli  especial 
tenacity.  Alaric's  conquest  of  the  city  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
apologists,  a  judgment  from  on  high.  He  himself  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  he  diil  the  work  at  the  admonition  of  an  inward  voice  which  con- 
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sitantlv  urp'tl :  '*  I'^p  !  antl  destroy  the  city!"  Roman  paganism  received 
tlirnii^h  Alaric  a  more  severe  Mow  than  throno^h  the  most  of  the  former 
ohcts  of  the  cnipcntrs. 

Like  a  star  amid  the  general  darkness  shines  the  "  Life  of  St.  Sever- 
inns,"  ilhiniining  for  a  l)rief  moment  the  Eastern  Alpine  lands,  which 
eonstitnt»'«!  (lie  provinei'  of  Xorienm,  immediately  before  the  fidl  of  the 
Kmpire.  Tlu'  population  was  already  Catholic,  intermixed  with  some 
n'li<'s  ttf  hcatheiii.-m.  A  elinrch  with  bishops  and  priests  had  already 
hceii  or<rani/etl,  but  the  sainted  recluse,  wiiose  labors  commenced  shortly 
iiWvv  the  death  of  Attila,  towers  above  them  all.  By  all — Romans  and 
( Jcrmans  alike — he  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and,  if  in  any  case  this  failed, 
he  knew  how  to  awaken  reverent  fear,  nay,  awe,  for  his  God.  He  became 
thus  the  i)enefaetor,  almost  the  saviour  of  the  sorely  afflicted  land,  aiding 
and  snpi)orting  it  l)y  example,  counsel,  and  deeds,  raising  even  tithes  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.  The  Germans  were  mainly  attached  to  the 
Arian  rite,  as  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  Rugian  royal  family;  the 
impetn(»us  queen,  Gaisa,  did  not  even  shrink  from  baptizing  Catholic 
Konums  into  Arianism.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  notwithstanding  their 
nnintrrruptcd  expeditions  for  plunder  and  conquest,  Severinus  understood 
how  to  maintain  his  connection  with  them  unbroken,  so  that  the  Rugian 
kin<^  himself  took  counsel  of  him,  while  "all  the  peo})le,  like  their  ruler, 
t<stiticd  tlicir  «rratitude  to  him  by  their  compliance  with  his  wishes,  and 
l)egL'<<l  Ills  liclj»  in  their  extremities.  Men  of  other  races,  also,  to  whom 
tin-  fame  of  so  great  a  miracle  had  come,  much  wished  to  see  the  cham- 
pion of  Christ  and  to  win  his  blessing."  Among  such  visitants  was 
0<loaeer,  in  the  course  of  his  progress  to  the  south.  The  saint  is  said 
to  have  addressed  him  on  his  departure :  "  Go  forth  !  go  forth  !  Now 
clad  in  a  wretched  hide,  you  will  soon  distribute  rich  gifts."  We  see 
that  the  misery  of  the  time  had  reduced  men  again  to  primitive  or  patri- 
archal conditions.  The  main  Arian  people  of  this  region,  the  Rugii,  stood 
in  closest  relation  with  the  neighboring  Ostrogoths,  in  whose  hosts  they 
were  afterward  incorporated  to  the  loss  of  their  identity.  In  this  we  see 
a  probable  reason  for  their  faith. 

I/et  us  glance  next  at  the  Burgundians.  Of  them  Orosius  tells  us, 
in<-i«lentally,  that  tluy  had  become  Christians  shortly  before  the  compila- 
tion of  his  work  (417).  They  were,  he  says,  of  the  Catholic  faith  and 
under  Catholic  laws,  and  lived  in  friendship  with  the  subdued  Gauls,  as 
with  Christian  brethren.  But  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Burgundians  was  of 
brief  duration.  When  they  spread  over  Savoy,  and  had  the  Arian  Goths 
for  neiirhbors,  they  were  themselves  already  Arian.  Among  the  Arian 
main  mass  of  the  people  were  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  Catholics ;  nay, 
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some  part  of  the  race  was  still  licathen — a  fact  In  the  sequel  of  no  little 
moment  as  a  cause  of  weakness  to  the  kinf>;(l()m. 

The  8uevi  appear  to  have  been  still  heathen  on  their  entrance  into 
Spain,  and  thereafter,  adoptinj^  the  creed  of  the  provincials,  to  have 
attached  themselves,  at  least  in  their  main  body,  to  the  Catholic  iiiith. 
Under  Kin<i;  Kemismund,  and  at  the  time  of  their  close  alliance  with  the 
Visigoths,  Arianism,  throiigii  the  inlhience  of  the  latter,  heeaiiie  the  state 
religion. 

Jt  was  otherwise  with  their  original  neighbors,  the  \"andals,  wIk» 
seem  to  have  been  already  Arians  when  they  set  out  on  their  great 
migration  westward.  Proeopius  makes  their  Gothic  origin  the  reason 
for  their  faith.  Unfortunately,  our  information  on  this  j)oint  is  meagre 
and  far  I'rom  definite.  Within  historical  times  at  least  the  N'andals  were 
Arians. 

The  last  German  people  who  settled  within  the  territory  of  the  Roman 
Empire — namely,  the  Langobardi — belong  also  to  this  group.  They  came 
as  Arians,  with  but  little  tinge  of  Christianity  about  them,  and  still  strongly 
permeated  with  heathen  elements.  Thus  the  older  settled  })oj)ulation  saw 
itself  threatened  not  only  in  its  orthodoxy,  but  in  its  Christianity,  for 
heathendom  did  not  hesitate  to  consecrate  mountains  and  groves  to  its 
native  Gods.  Gradually  the  remaining  heathen  elements  went  down  \\\{h 
Arianism. 

Among  the  Franks,  too,  the  heretical  doctrine  had  got  a  foothold, 
and  had  already  won  over  a  sister  of  their  king,  Clovis. 

From  all  the  above,  it  appears  that  Arianism  came  to  the  Germans  in 
the  place  of  its  moribund  heathenism.  It  found  acceptance  with  nearly 
all  the  more  highly-developed  peojdes  who  came  Avithin  the  bounds  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Germans 
at  this  time.  Through  the  Goths  it  was  most  likely  introduced  among 
the  medley  of  peoples  constituting  the  empire  of  the  Iluns,  whence  its 
seeds  were  scattered  outward  in  all  directions. 

The  fact  that  Arianism  was  coincident  with  German  culturi'  determined 
its  historical  position  and  development.  So  long  as  the  German  national 
feeling  remained  strong  and  self-conscious,  Arianism  served  to  strengthen 
it  and  to  accentuate  the  distinction  between  the  riders  and  the  subject 
Catholics  ;  but  it  contributed  at  the  same  time  to  the  derangement  of  the 
state  organization,  which  could  ill  bear  such  discord.  The  people  who  first 
surmounted  this  source  of  weakness  gained  a  start  and  secured  the 
I'litiire.  This  pectple  was  the  Franks,  who,  being  inierior  in  iiund)Ci's 
and  civilization  to  the  Roman  provincials,  profited  by  adopting  the 
faith  of  the  conquered. 
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In  resptft  t(»  the  fonvcrsioii  of  tlic  1'' ranks,  we  possess  details  ample 
rut)ii^'li,  but  tlu'V  art'  tiiifortiiuatcly  tinged  with  myth.  Mere  the  central 
figure  is. C'luvis,  (Cldi)d\vi<;(»r  II lodowech).  His  father  liad  been  in  the 
Konmn  service,  and  caiiif  niiich  in  contact  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
Clovis  hims«'lf  still  lived  as  a  heathen,  though  through  his  espousal  of  the 
Hnrgnndian  Catholic  princess,  Chililda  (Chrotechilde),  and  especially  since 
th«'  baptisn»  of  his  children  in  the  faith  of  their  mother,  he  showed  himself 
favorably  disposed  thereto,  without,  however,  letting  this  interpose  any 
impediment  to  his  plundering  Christian  churches  and  setting  them  in 
flames.  In  vain  Clotilda  labored  for  the  conversion  of  her  husband.  He 
answenxl  her  oidy  :  '*  At  the  word  of  the  German  gods  was  all  created ; 
the  Christian  (Jod  is  manifestly  a  being  without  power,  and,  in  no  respect, 
of  the  race  of  the  gods."  Her  efforts  remained  fruitless;  he  desired 
evidence  of  the  divine  power  to  change  his  opinion.  He  was  to  have 
it.  In  the  crush  of  fight  with  the  Alamanni,  Clovis  was  in  the  last 
extremitv.  His  gods  denied  him  help.  He  then  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  cried  out:  "Jesus  Christ!  Clotilda  says  thou  art  the 
.<on  of  till-  living  God,  that  thou  givest  help  to  the  sore  distressed,  and 
victory  to  those  who  trust  in  thee.  I  implore  thy  aid.  If  thou  grautest 
me  the  victory,  and  I  have  proof  of  that  power  that  men  attribute  to 
thee,  then  I  will  believe,  and  be  baptized  in  thy  name."  The  prayer 
was  no  sooner  ended  than  the  enemy  succumbed.  The  queen  summoned 
Remigius,  Bishop  of  Rheims.  On  hearing  his  exhortation,  the  king 
bwame  afraid  that  his  people  would  not  suffer  him  to  desert  their 
gods.  But  when  they  assembled,  they  raised  the  cry  that  they  were 
ready  to  follow  the  immortal  God.  Highly  delighted,  the  bishop  ordered 
the  baptismal  font  to  be  prepared.  The  streets  leading  to  the  church 
were  decorated  with  parti-colored  hangings ;  the  church  itself,  Avith 
white  curtains.  The  candles  were  lighted,  and  incense  sent  forth  its 
fragnmt  clouds.  Standing  before  the  font,  Remigius  said :  "  Bow  thy 
neck  in  silence,  Sigambrlan  ;  reverence  what  thou  hast  persecuted,  and 
])ersecute  what  thou  hast  reverenced."  Then  he  baptized  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  and  anointed  him  with  holy  oil  under  the  sign  of 
the  Cross.     More  than  three  thousand  people  followed  his  example. 

Mythical  as  the  above  report  may  sound  in  particulars,  it  yet  seems 
credible  as  to  the  main  facts.  Later  times  have  embellished  it  by  adding 
that  on  account  of  the  throng  the  holy  oil  could  not  be  conveyed  to  the 
place,  whereupon  a  dove  descended  from  heaven  bringing  with  it  a  flask 
of  oil.  This  fla.sk  is  the  so-named  ampulla,  from  which  the  French 
kings  were  anointed  from  1179  till  it  was  destroyed  in  1794. 

A  part  of  the  people,  as  we  have  seen,  went  with  the  king;  the  rest 
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continuod  in  licatliciiisin  tinder  Prince  lv:i<iiiaeliar,  till  he,  too,  and  the 
cognate  Ripiuirians,  acknowledged  the  God  of  the  Christians.  The 
Chnrch  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the  importance  of  its  conquest,  and 
Clovis  availed  himself  of  this  to  make  his  faith  predominant  over 
Gaul.  Bishop  Avitus  of  Vionne  congratidatcd  him  and  expressed  the 
wishes  and  hopes  of  the  Burgundian  ej)iscopate:  to  him  was  entrusted 
the  dissemination  of  Christianity  among  all  peoples;  his  fortune  affected 
also  the  Catholics  of  Burgundy,  ''for  where  you  contend  we  con(|uer." 
Not  less  full  of  })romise  was  the  writing  in  which  Anastasius  IL,  Bishoj) 
of  Rome,  greeted  him,  assuring  him  that  "the  Lord  would  give  him 
victory  over  all  his  enemies."  Such  was  the  salutation  of  the  pojie  to 
the  sovereign  of  the  Franks — the  two  dominant  powers  of  the  coming 
centuries.  The  crowning  at  Rheims  was  the  prelude  to  the  coronation 
of  Ch:u-lemagne  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome — the  first  step 
toward  the  dominion  of  the  world. 

Clovis's  natural  disposition  remained  unaffected  by  the  new  teach- 
ing. He  pursued  his  end  mercilessly  and  selfishly  with  treachery  and 
the  sword,  and  the  people  took  after  their  king.  Procopius  had  still  to 
report  of  the  Franks:  "So  soon  as  they  were  masters  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Po,  near  Pavia,  they  slaughtered  the  Gothic  women  and 
children  and  threw  their  bodies  as  offerings  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  war 
into  the  river;  for,  although  these  barbarians  have  become  Christians, 
they  have  retained  many  heathen  usages,  and  among  them  that  of 
human  and  other  horrible  sacrifices,  which  they  substitute  in  place  of 
their  oracles."  When  they  returned  to  Italy  somewhat  later  (in  553) 
they  conducted  themselves  with  more  forbearance,  herein  differing  from 
the  Alamanni. 

The  conversion  of  the  Franks  marks  the  close  of  the  first  period  of 
German  Christianity ;  that  of  the  dwellers  in  the  interior  of  Germany 
and  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  belongs  to  the  second  period,  in  which  other 
factors  were  at  work. 

Fate  willed  that  the  two  Churches — the  Arian  and  Catholic — should 
be  instituted  and  work  side  by  side.  Outwardly  the  German  church 
was  the  dominant  one;  but  Orthodoxy,  with  its  high  conviction  that  it 
alone  was  soul-saving,  had  a  stronger  inner  life.  In  its  eyes  the  Arian 
was  nothing  more  than  an  ill-conditioned,  miserable  heretic.  Salvian 
says,  quite  frankly :  "  We  despise  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  in  that  we 
have  to  reproach  them  with  heresy."  To  (Jregory  of  Tours  the  Avians 
are  not  merely  strayed  and  lost  sheep,  but  are  abandoned  creatures  ;  the 
zeal  of  their  priests  only  criminal  stubbornn(>ss,  inasmuch  as  they  cling 
to  their  faith  against  better  convictions.     The  Catholics  are  the  only 
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Christians.  Kiinifjcil  that  an  Arian  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  con- 
viTtrd,  he  hivaks  lorth:  "The  Lord  will  not  let  our  doctrine  become  cold, 
so  that  we  should  distribute  iiis  sacred  symbol  to  heathens,  and  cast  pre- 
cious pearls  before  filthy  swine."  What  the  sword  had  united,  the  creed 
of  thi'  Chtuvh  divided.  In  its  whole  nature  Arianism  was  less  pas- 
sionate ami  vi<tlent  than  ()rth(»doxy,  and  had  become  the  creed  of  a  people 
alwavs  eharaeterized  by  far-reaching  tolerance,  nay,  almost  by  an  affection 
for  foreign  «»pinions.  Even  Gregory  I.  was  able  to  testify  that  the  god- 
less Arian  |)riests  of  the  Langobardi  did  not  persecute  the  true  faith.  Other 
sources  bear  like  testimony.  The  very  tolerance  of  Arianism  made  it  unfit 
to  become  the  trium|)hant  form  of  Christianity,  yes,  made  it  self-destructive. 
The  Hnrirnndian  king,  Sigismund,  humbly  addressed  the  pope  as  "Liege 
lurd  dt"  the  whole  church. "  The  Visigoth  Leovigild,  the  last  Arian  of 
iiniM.rtaiicc  of  his  race,  willingly  showed  respect  to  holy  men  of  the  other 
creed,  and  oni'  of  his  nobles  said  to  Bishop  Gregory  of  Tours:  "Revile 
not  the  religion  of  others ;  we  Goths  do  not  revile  your  faith,  although 
we  do  not  share  it.  We  do  not  hold  it  for  a  crime  to  believe  in  one  way 
or  another.  With  us  it  is  a  common  saying  that  it  is  not  criminal  for 
one  passing  between  the  altars  of  the  heathen  and  the  church  of  God  to 
sh(»w  honor  to  both."  Such  a  creed  was  little  calculated  to  train  the 
spiritual  conquerors  of  Christendom,  but  it  could  infuse  tolerance  into 
some  Catholics,  one  of  whom  declared:  "The  Goths  are  heretics,  but 
they  know  it  not.  They  are  such,  not  out  of  hate,  but  out  of  love  of 
(iod."  Nothing  better  illustrates  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
ehureiies  than  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  toward  them.  We  find  this  peo- 
ple fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Visigoths  Nvhen  they  defended  Aries 
against  the  Franks,  as  well  as  on  the  side  of  the  Ostrogoths  against  the 
P>yzantines  at  Naples.  Yet  Avhen  the  Visigoths  became  orthodox  they 
became  also  foes  of  the  Jews,  while,  under  the  Ostrogoth  Theodoric,  the 
orthodox  inhabitants  of  Ravenna  stormed  the  synagogues  and  gave  them 
to  the  flames. 

And  the  Arians,  too,  at  times,  used  violence  toward  Catholics,  espe- 
cially the  Vandals  and  the  Ostrogoths  under  Euric.  Even  before  the 
storming  of  Carthage,  the  Vandals  encroached  on  their  faith,  Genseric 
striving  to  Arianize  such  of  the  orthodox  as  lived  at  his  court,  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  city,  these  efforts  culminated  in  persecution.  Their  bishops 
and  a  great  part  of  their  clergy  Avere  banished,  and  several  of  their 
churches  destroyed  or  made  over  to  the  Arians.  And  this  was  but  the 
prelude  to  the  persecution  under  Genserlc's  successor,  Huneric.  When 
the  Catholics  refused  to  accept  the  formula  of  Rimini,  he  caused  the 
bishops  to  be  maltreated  in  their  persons  and  driven  forth,  and  closed 
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all  the  Catholic  churches.  Even  laymen  were  banished  ;  yet  but  lew 
executions  took  place,  so  that  Catholics  might  have  no  pretext  for  claim- 
ing martyrdom.  Thrasamund,  too,  went  unscrupulously  to  work.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  bisho]>s  of  the  province  of  Byzacena,  because  of 
their  consecrating  Catholic  brothers,  were  sent  in  exile  to  Sardinia. 
Catholicity  was  stricken  in  its  most  sensitive  part — in  its  episco]):il  con- 
stitution. Carthage  was  cs})ecially  aimed  at,  whose  chair  remained  the 
longest  unoccupied.  The  causes  of  the  Vandal  persecutions  lay  in  the 
contrast  of  the  confessions  themselves,  the  passionate  nature  of  an  equa- 
torial people,  in  the  untamed  inconsiderateness  of  the  Vandals,  and  in 
the  forced  foundation  of  their  realm ;  furthermore,  the  excesses  were 
prompted  by  greed,  for  the  goods  of  the  banished  could  be  confiscated, 
and  by  political  motives,  because  the  Libyan  Catholics  involuntarily 
sided  with  the  Catholic  emperors. 

The  Visigoths  acted  differently.  To  the  time  of  Euric  (466-484), 
they  were  entirely  tolerant.  But  when  that  sovereign  began  to  extend 
his  dominions  by  arms,  and  realized  that  the  bishops  were  everywhere 
the  centres  of  resistance,  a  complete  change  set  in.  The  king  banished 
the  bishops,  and  commanded  their  sees  to  remain  vacant.  Many  Catholic 
churches  were  seized  and  made  over  to  Arianism.  But  the  need  of  a 
well-organized  episcopacy  soon  began  to  be  felt.  At  the  intercession  of 
several  of  its  friends,  peace  was  restored,  and  the  bishops  aUovved  to 
return  to  their  vacant  sees.  The  founding  of  the  Frankish  Kingdom  and 
Clovis's  baptism  had  great  influence  on  the  neighboring  states.  Bur- 
gundian  and  Visigothic  bishops  entered  into  more  or  less  traitorous  cor- 
respondence with  the  Catholic  king.  Notwithstanding  his  mildness, 
Euric's  successor,  Alaric  IL,  had  to  punish  individual  heads  of  the 
Church,  while  otherwise  he  labored  to  unite  Church  and  state.  When 
the  state  moved  its  centre  to  Spain,  the  same  fairly  good  relations  con- 
tinued, except  under  Leovigild.  Against  him  his  son,  Hermenigild,  rose 
in  rebellion,  essentially  aided  by  the  orthodox  bisho])S.  When  the  l<ing 
won  the  upper  hand,  the  most  dangerous  ringleaders  were  punished  with 
loss  of  possessions,  ])rivileges,  and  freedom,  but  his  main  efforts  were 
directed  to  reconciliation,  ^\'ith  this  issue,  Arianism  in  Spain  went  to 
its  grave. 

Orthodoxy  fared  yet  better  among  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italv.  Theo- 
doric  treated  it  with  the  greatest  moderation  and  discretion,  protected  its 
churches  in  all  their  privileges,  made  them  gifts,  and  held  them  in  honor. 
But  even  here  the  sparks  were  gleaming  beneath  the  ashes,  and  this  all 
the  more  strongly  that  with  Justin  and  Justinian  men  ascend(>d  the 
Byzantine  throne  who  violently  extirpated  heresy  from  their  land,  and 
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stn.vi'  Tur  full  rr.',.ncili:iti..n  with  tiic  Wfstcrn  Clmrc-li.  From  that  time 
thr  chr^'V  of  Italy  iiirlin..!  towanl  the  E:uKt,  and  the  niistnist  of  the 
(Jotliie  kinj;  was  awakened.  As  the  senatorial  nobles  eame  more  and 
more  to  the'' front  as  leadn-s  of  the  national  opposition,  so  the  Catholic 
priesth.Hwl  iM-eainr  the  head  of  the  religious,  and  contributed  no  little  to 
the  ruin  of  the  herttieal  kingdom.  It  is  thus  that  Ave  find  during  the 
war  with  By/-uitium,  even  under  the  tolerant  Totilas,  harsh  measures 
adoptnl  agjiinst  tniit(»rous  Catholic  priests.  And  yet,  even  at  this  time, 
the  king  still  pnived  in  St.  Peter's,  and  visited  St.  Benedict.  On  the 
<.thrr  hand,  the  Arian  priests  favored  the  Goths.  The  Byzantine  com- 
nianilcrs  drove  the  whole  Arian  priesthood  out  of  beleaguered  Rome 
iKH-ause  they  susp(H-te<l  them  of  having  ])astcd  up  for  public  perusal 
letters  of  the  (lothie  king.  These  priests  must  have  been  Romans,  as 
the  Goths  had  long  left  the  city. 

The  successors  of  the  Goths — the  Langobardi  or  Lombards — stormed 
in  as  e.tn«|Ueror<,  bringing  with  them  a  somewhat  barbarous  form  of 
Arianism  that  looked  with  avidity  on  the  riches  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Thev  gained  such  considerable  resources,  that  in  nearly  every  city  an 
.\rian  bishop  was  to  be  found  at  the  side  of  the  orthodox  bishop.  But 
onlv  the  more  were  the  eyes  of  "the  provincials  directed  to  the  papacy,  so 
that  Rome  gratlually  again  rose  to  be  the  national  and  spiritual  centre 
of  miitv,  and,  desj)ite  all  opposition,  the  hereditary  capital  of  the  land, 
l>eforc  which  the  glories  of  the  metropolitan  cities,  Milan,  Ravenna,  and 
Aquileia,  grew  pale  and  faded.  In  Authari's  spouse,  the  Catholic  Theo- 
dclimlc,  and  their  daughter,  the  pope  found  trustAvorthy  confederates. 
Conver.-ions  became  so  frequent  that  Authari  had  to  issue  an  interdict 
ag:iinst  the  Catholic  baptism  of  Lombard  children.  The  pope,  on  the 
other  hand,  instigated  the  Milanese  against  letting  themselves  be  coerced 
by  Agilulf  or  any  Arian  bishop.  Despite  all  obstacles,  Theodelinde 
ettecteil  the  Catholic  baptism  of  her  son,  for  whom  she  undertook  the 
govermnent.  The  Catholic  rule  proved  transient,  for,  with  Adalwald, 
.\rianism  returncnl  to  power,  and  enjoyed  a  faint  second  summer  under 
Kothari. 

The  Burgundians  were  greatly  influenced  by  the  neighboring  state 
of  the(ioths.  Toleration,  nay  faint-heartedness,  existed  on  the  part  of 
the  .Vrian  Burgundians;  on  the  otiier  side,  a  leaning  toAvard  the  Franks. 
Some  bishops  who  subjected  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  treason,  evaded 
punishment  by  flight. 

Kvcrywhere  the  same  j)icture  presents  itself.  So  long  as  the  govern- 
ment was  Arian  the  Catholics  were  bad,  nay  dangerous,  subjects,  for  their 
strong  spiritual  j)ride  could  not  brook  subjugation.     Although,  therefore, 
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they  shrewdly  accommodated  themselves  to  the  inevitable,  they  neverthe- 
less awaited  the  time  cither  to  convert  the  government,  or  boldly  to  call 
in  another,  and  that  a  Catholic  one.  At  the  same  time,  tlu;  horror  ol"  an 
Arian  reaction  often  awoke  the  tear  of  the  Orthodox.  "  Suppose,"  says 
Bishop  Avitns,  "we  make  over  the  heretical  churches  to  the  Catholics, 
the  heretics  will,  with  justice,  see  persecution  in  this,  and  what  could  be 
worse  for  us  than  that  those  who  perish  through  their  notorious  perverse- 
ness  should  be  able  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  martyrs  for  their 
creed.  We  can  regard  nothing  as  unchangeable.  It  is  possible  that  an 
Arian  king  may  succeed  the  present  one.  Or  what  if  one  of  the  neigh- 
bor kings  makes  us  pay  in  his  land  in  our  own  coin  for  what  his  priests 
have  to  endure  here  ?  "  But  when  Catholicism  was  confident  of  its  vic- 
tory, it  gave  up  such  reflections  to  throw  itself  exultingly  on  the  relics 
of  the  hated,  doomed-  sectaries. 

The  superiority  of  Catholicism  in  doctrine,  mental  capacity,  and  sen- 
sibility, found  a  secure  foundation  in  the  stupendous  organization  by 
which  it  had  overspread  the  country.  The  framework  of  the  whole  was 
the  episcopate — the  divinely  appointed  agency  for  salvation.  Through 
the  pressure  of  the  heretics  the  feeling  of  unity  Avas  strengthened,  and  all 
eyes  were  directed  more  and  more  to  the  first  of  ecclesiastical  princes 
— the  Pope.  The  reverence  for  the  successor  of  Peter  so  gained  in  inten- 
sity that  Gaul,  in  the  Fifth  Century,  recognized  him  as  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical,  judicial  and  law-giving  authority,  and  the  pope  gained  com- 
plete mastery  over  the  Frankish  Church.  In  the  Catholic  Church  the 
organization  was  thoroughgoing — from  the  relation  of  the  bishop  down- 
ward to  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  upward  to  the  metropolitan  and  pope. 
The  bishops  were  chosen  with  the  utmost  circumspection.  They  were  all 
able,  adroit  men,  the  exponents  of  Roman  culture.  Everything  proved 
well  fitted  and  prepared. 

Arianism  presents  many  points  of  difference  from  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  constituted  a  national  Church,  Catholicism,  an  international  one.  The 
latter  was  all-embracing,  and  luiified  through  coininon  interests,  Aviiich 
raised  it  above  the  sphere  where  it  happened  to  be  ;  the  former  was 
indissolubly  bound  to  locality,  and  tied  to  particular  inimical  states. 
There  was  no  common  understanding  or  comnumity  of  interest  between 
its  branches,  and  consequently  little  or  no  unity.  To  this  it  is  to  be  added, 
that  this  Church  had  no  support  against  a  doniineering  monarchy  that 
elevated,  degraded,  or  punished  its  priesthood  at  pleasure.  Here  and 
there  the  bishop  of  the  capital  won  a  sort  of  supremacy,  but  in  competi- 
tion with  the  crown  this  could  never  rightly  assert  itself.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  synods  which  were   occasionally  held.     That  the  clergy, 
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iK.twithstamlinj;,  possosf^od  -rrcat  iiiHucnce  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  their 
office.  TUv  African  perstvutioii  was  instigated  by  thorn,  and  carried  on 
under  th«ir  directions.  Salvian  says:  "  lu  default  of  otlier  virtues,  tlie 
harharians  at  U-ast  believed  all  that  their  priests  taught  them." 

Above  all,  it  was  disastrous  for  Arianism  that  the  Germans  brought 
it  into  an  laupire  already  fully  occupied,  and  where,  consequently,  there 
was  no  proper  place  tor  it.  In  each  of  the  more  important  cities  there 
was  :ilrtadv  a  Catliolic  bish(»p,  and  the  Arian  had  either  to  be  settled 
JM'.-ide  him,  or  located  in  a  less  important  town.  Then  the  pastors  of  the 
old  faith  had  tradition  on  their  side,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  people, 
wliilf  tlif  Avians  were  few  in  number,  and  living  mostly  remote  from 
their  i»islioj)s,  as  landowners  in  the  country.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  niunber  of  Arian  bishops  soon  dwindled,  so  as  to  be  almost  insignifi- 
«uit  as  compared  with  that  of  their  rivals.  Besides,  the  Roman  clergy 
enjovcil  the  advantage  of  an  ancient  culture,  while  the  Arian  priesthood 
were  often  uncidtivated,  less  spiritually  minded,  and  spoke  an  uncouth 
dialect.  The  freer  position  of  the  former,  moreover,  and  their  greater 
ability  to  fall  back  for  support  on  the  temporal  government,  conferred 
an  iiiHuencc  which  was  denied  the  Arians.  The  German  priest  was, 
indeinl,  more  complaisant  to  the  king,  for  whom  he  reserved  a  special 
plae«  at  the  Holy  Communion,  so  that  he  drank  out  of  a  chalice  different 
from  that  presented  to  the  rest  of  his  people.  But  Catholicism  was  not 
idle  ;  it  reserved  for  the  government  wide-stretching  privileges,  especially 
in  its  synods  and  the  nomination  to  sees.  It  derived  the  right  of  kings 
from  the  innnediate  will  of  God,  but  only  on  condition  of  their  orthodoxy. 
The  world-<-on(piering  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  its  skil- 
ful j»racticc,  far  surpassed  the  resources  of  the  undeveloped  German 
|)olity. 

From  all  these  and  from  other  causes  the  Catholic  form  of  the  faith 
sf)read  in  ever-widening  circles.  Conversion  was  made  easy ;  the  mere 
imposition  of  hands  sufficed.  Arianism,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded 
a  second  l)aptism  that  burdened  the  conscience. 

In  the  whole  course  of  the  revolution,  one  important  factor  in  the 
Church  was  up  to  this  time  scarcely  apparent  in  German  history.  This 
fact«.r  was  woman.  The  Catholic  faith  appealed  to  her  emotional 
temperament,  and  Avon  her  entire  devotion,  making  her  a  ready  in- 
strument ;  her  children,  even  when  the  father  was  an  unbeliever,  were 
generally  baptized.  AVhat  the  Burgundian  Clotilda  was  to  her  husband 
and  people,  were  the  Bavarian  Theodelinde  and  her  daughter  to  the  Lan- 
gobardi ;  the  Prankish  Bertha  to  the  Anglo-Saxons;  Caretene  (Hilperic's 
wife)  to  the  Burgundians ;  the  Frankish  Clotilda  and  Ingunthis,  as  well 
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as  Theodosia  (Leovigikl's  first  wife),  to  the  Visigoths.  Tiieir  pious  ciiorts 
brought  them  often  into  peril.  Her  Arian  liushand  caused  C'lotihhi 
to  be  pelted  with  filth,  and  Ingunthis  had  to  endure  much  ill  usage. 
In  strong  contrast  with  the  fast  faith  and  devotion  of  the  Ciithollc 
daughters  of  royalty  stands,  not  seldom,  the  j)liancy  of  the  Arian  women. 
Brunehilde,  as  well  as  Galeswiutha,  went  over  to  the  confession  of  their 
husbands.  It  is  peculiar  how  this  trait  of  feminine  enthusiasm  runs 
through  the  whole  history  of  the  Catholic  church,  beginning  witli  the 
first  martyrs.  The  work  of  their  Frank  ancestresses  was  carried  to  the 
East  by  (merman  princesses  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  who  became  the 
wives  of  heathen  Slavic  princes,  and  to  this  day  the  Church  depends 
more  on  female  than  on  male  worshij)pers.  It  seems  as  if  the  sex  might 
well  thank  the  Church  for  elevating  the  wife  to  be  the  ecpial  of  the 
husband. 

Arianism  became  less  and  less  the  fashion.  What  contributed  not  a 
little  to  this  was  the  policy  of  Catholics  of  calling  unceasingly  upon  heaven 
for  aid,  of  seeing  miracle  after  miracle  attesting  the  truth  of  their  creed, 
and  of  ascribing  all  Catholic  successes,  as  well  as  Arian  misfortunes,  to 
religious  belief.  Saints,  living  and  dead,  labored  for  the  salvation  of  sotds. 
St.  Martin,  in  particular,  continued  unwearied  after  death  as  in  life.  The 
cure  he  eifected  in  Spain  of  the  leprous  son  of  the  Suevic  king  converted 
both  ruler  and  people.  The  Arian  priests,  on  the  other  hand,  bungled 
awkwardly  in  trying  to  imitate  the  miracles  of  the  Catholics.  Gregory 
of  Tours  tells  us  that  when  King  Leovigild  demanded  of  one  of  his  bishops 
why  he,  too,  did  not  work  miracles,  the  holy  man  called  secretly  on  one  of 
his  heretic  companions  and  gave  him  forty  pieces  of  gold  to  appear  publicly 
as  a  blind  man.  When  the  king  passed  where  he  stood,  the  bishop  set 
about  restoring  his  sight.  In  the  midst  of  a  thick  crowd,  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  him,  saying :  "  Be  it  to  thee  according  to  thy  faith."  Thereupon 
the  man  became  actually  blind  and  exposed  the  fraud.  History  does  not 
tell  us  why  the  king  and  his  people  remained  unmoved  by  such  an 
aifront  to  their  faith.  Many  similarly  conclusive  proofs  are  cited,  but 
we  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  tomes  in  which  they  are  recorded. 

Ridiculed  on  all  sides,  and  their  best  efforts  to  cope  with  the  skill  of 
their  rivals  generally  resulting  in  their  own  disadvantage,  the  Arians 
could  not  but  begin  to  lose  faith  in  themselves.  The  C^itholics  were  in 
harmony  with  the  s})irit  of  the  times  in  believing  in  the  personal  inter- 
position of  God  and  the  saints,  and  thus  throve  at  the  expense  of  the 
Arians,  who  had  no  such  vivid  convictions. 

AVhile  the  Catholic  Frankish  state  was  ripening  into  its  woild-cm- 
bracing  destiny,  the    Arian  kingdoms  of  the  Ostrogoths  and   N'andals 
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n.llai»«'.!  after  a  sliort  period  (»1"  prosiKTity.  In  olG,  the  Catholic 
Sij^isnuiiul  ascended  the  throne  (.f  the  JJuryjnndians ;  in  58(3,  the  Catholic 
Kreeared,  that  of  the  Vi.-igoths;  in  053,  the  Catholic  Aripert,  that  of  the 
l/)inl)ards.  As  early  as  5()0,  under  Theodemer,  the  one  true  faith  was 
aeiept«^!  as  the  state  relifjion  of  the  Suevi. 

The  Catholic  faith  had  iought  out  one  of  its  greatest  victories  :  to  it 
helongi'd  the  future. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  KINGDOM   OV  THE   VANDALS. 

HISTORIOAT.   SOTIKOES. 

B(  )TH  Ijatiii  and  Greek  writers  have  left  accounts  of  the  Vandals — 
the  former  mainly  of  the  flourishing  period  of  their  kin<i;doni ; 
the  latter,  of  its  decline  and  fall.  Both  wrote,  for  the  most  part,  as  con- 
temporaries, the  Greeks  in  a  learned,  rhetorical,  and  superficial  style. 
The  Roman  works  are  less  finished,  but  richer  in  information  and  more 
penetrating;. 

The  closely  related  narrative  of  the  Spaniard  Idacius  (to  467)  and 
of  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  (to  455) — who  continued  that  of  St.  Jerome — 
show  us  the  Vandals  in  Spain  and  their  further  relations  with  that  land, 
as  well  as  the  circumstances  that  brought  them  into  the  heart  of  the 
Western  world.  For  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom  the  chronicle  of  the 
African  Bishop  A'^ictor  of  Tunnuna  is  of  high  value,  though  his  chronology 
is  often  at  fault.  Orosius  is  well-informed  regarding  tlieir  settlement  in 
Spain ;  while  the  letters  of  St.  Augustine  show  the  condition  of  Africa  im- 
mediately before  the  conquest.  The  most  important  document,  however, 
in  the  Latin  tongue  is  the  book  of  Victor,  Bishop  of  Vita,  "Concerning 
the  Persecution  of  the  Vandals  " — lacking  in  form,  couched  in  the  rudest 
speech,  and  full  of  passion  against  his  Arian  oppressors,  but  rich  in  })er- 
sonal  experiences  or  well-certified  facts.  Of  the  same  class  is  ''The  Life 
of  St.  Fulgentius";  while  the  works  of  the  poet  Dracontius,  and  of  the 
panegyrists,  Sidonius  Apollinaris  and  Merobaudes,  occasionally  afford 
rich  material.  The  most  of  these  writers  see  everything  from  a  Roman 
point  of  view,  and,  while  seeing  in  the  victories  of  the  Germans  only  the 
righteous  judgments  of  God  for  the  sins  of  their  countrymen,  yet  regard 
these  victories  only  as  destruction  and  ruin.  It  is  otherwise  with  Salvian 
of  Marseilles,  who  represents  the  barbarians  as  called  by  God  t<^  victory 
and  conquest  on  account  of  their  superior  virtues.  His  work  "  Concern- 
ing the  Dispensations  of  Providence"  (De  Guhcrnafioiic  Dei)  is  pervaded 
by  a  spirit  of  freshness — almost  of  poetry — and  is  all  the  more  valuable 
on  account  of  its  largeness  of  view. 

The  Greek  authorities,  who  at  times  furnish  information,  are  Priscus, 
]\Ialchus,  Olympiodorus,  Candidas,  and,  above  all,  Procopius  of  Caesarea 
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rali'stinc,  wIk»  ai'f«»inpanir<l  Bclisariiis  into  Africa.  He  bcfriiis  his 
ii>t..rv:  "rrocc.piiis  of  Cacsami  has  described  the  wars  wliieh  the 
Km|)rr..r  .lustiiiiau  coiKhuted  a<rainst  the  barbarians,  botli  those  who 
«Iwcll  in  the  Kast  and  those  in  the  West,  and  he  is  himself  fnlly  informed 
in  re^ranl  to  evervtliini:  that  can  l)e  of  most  avail  for  the  work,  inasmuch  as 
he  st.MKJ  bv  the  side  ol'  I'xlisarins  as  his  counsellor  and  personally  took  part 
in  almost  all  that  ocunvd."  Procopius  shows  hiiuself  to  be  a  man  of 
culture,  a  <-lose  (.bserver,  and  an  excellent  narrator.  His  chief  model  is 
1  lenKJotus,  Imt  in  his  history  of  the  (Joths  Thucydides  is  also  copied.  With 
his  wlu.le  soul  he  lived  in  the  past,  almost  inaccessible  to  the  new  ideas 
(»f  ( 'hristianitv.  Sectarian  strife  and  tiudits  about  confessions  were  hateful 
t..  him.  In  his  views  he  was  fatalistic, a  frc(iuent  expression  with  him  being 
*>it  was  d<-ereed  by  fate,"  etc.  In  regard  to  what  he  saw  he  is  trust- 
w..rthy;  where  he  had  to  depend  on  report  his  testimony  is  of  various 
worth.  On  the  whole,  he  is  less  informed  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  We-t,  than  (»f  the  occurrences  in  the  Byzantine  court.  Sometimes 
he  is  silent  from  fear.  In  point  of  ability  Procopius  and  Priscus  may 
be  considered  the  last  P,yzantine  writers  not  unworthy  to  be  classed  with 
the  great  ancients. 

( )u  the  whole,  the  authentic  sources  of  information  are  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  do  without  later  garbled  or  mythical  accounts,  as  those  of 
Jordanes,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Fredegar,  and  others.  The  history  of 
N'ietor  of  Cartenna,  used  by  Marcus  in  his  Histoire  des  Vandales  and  by 
Felix  Dahn  in  his  Könlr/e  der  Germanen,  is  a  forgery.  Finds  of  coins 
here  and  there  supi)lement  the  written  narratives. 

THE  VANDALS  IX   AFRICA  (A.  D.  429-534). 

The  histftry  of  the  Vandals  is  in  keeping  with  the  restless  nature  of 

the  I j)le,  ever  prompting  them  to  new  enterprises.     Under  the  hot  sun 

of  .Vfriia  they  soonest  developed,  and  there  perished  earliest. 

Roman  Africa  had  almost  nothing,  save  locality,  in  common  with 
that  of  to-day.  It  was  populous,  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated.  Bald, 
snow-erowned  mountains  and  glowing  w'astes  of  sand  alternated  with 
stretches  of  rich  farm-land,  intersected  by  roads  and  dotted  with  cities. 
The  land  and  its  inhabitants  were  full  of  contrast.  Carthage  was 
notorious  for  its  debauchery,  vices,  and  gambling;  but  not  less  famed 
for  its  schools  and  intellectual  activity.  Side  by  side  with  voluptuous- 
ness and  frivolity  there  unfolded  itself  an  earnest,  almost  an  impassioned, 
religious  life.  The  climate  was  healthy,  winterless,  and  bearable  in 
summer. 

The  region   -till  capable  of  culture  comprised  endless  fruitful  tracts. 
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An  aqueduct  marks  the  site  of  the  most  southern  Roman  town 
(Sak,  ;>4°  N.).  That  of  Carthage,  74  mih's  lon^r,  and  120  fcot  hi-h, 
might  be  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Remains  of  such 
works,  almost  without  number,  are  to  be  foinid  extending  deep  int<» 
the  interior.  Even  to  this  day  the  dwellers  in  many  a  wretched 
Arab  village  draw  water  from  ancient  fountains  and  cisterns,  and  where 
now  are  (mly  barren  deserts,  there  remain  traces  of  canals  and  em- 
bankments, showing  that  at  one  time  these  wastes  bloomed  in  fcrtih- 
luxuriance.  The  crops  yielded  one-hundred-and-fiftv-fold.  The  gnijie- 
vine  yielded  two  vintages  each  year.  In  the  beginning  oi"  the  Sixth 
Century,  the  poet  Tjuxorius  still  celebrated  the  hedge-rows  musical  with 
song  of  l)ir(ls,  and  the  streamlets  flowing  between  mossy  banks.  Africa 
supplied  a  large  })roj)ortion  of  the  Mediterranean  markets  with  corn, 
vegetables,  fruits,  fowls,  horses,  and  purjile  dyes.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
wild  beasts  for  the  sho"svs,  beautiful  yellow  marble  (used  by  Justinian  in 
the  construction  of  St.  Sophia,  in  Constantinople),  ivory,  and  wood  of  the 
cypress  tree.  The  last  was  esteemed  so  valuable  that  a  single  table  of  it 
brought  more  than  $75,000.  The  population  was  in  keeping  with  the  fer- 
tility and  wealth  of  the  country,  the  main  mass  consisting  of  Romanized 
natives  and  immigrant  Roman  provincials.  They  lived  in  splendid  cities 
or  in  scattered  hamlets.  Above  all  towered  Carthage,  nearly  rivalling 
Rome  in  extent,  and  with  about  a  million  inhabitants.  The  temple  of 
the  "Heavenly  Juno,"  (the  old  Punic  Astarte),  was  environed  by  struct- 
ures sacred  to  all  the  other  deities,  and  was  a])])r()ached  by  an  avemie 
(the  Heavenly  Street)  over  two  miles  long,  bordered  by  columns  of  costly 
stones  and  paved  with  mosaic.  But  now  all  these  glories  are  departed. 
Carthage  for  centuries  served  as  a  (juarrv,  A\hich  was  likewise  the  fate 
of  its  smaller  sister  cities  in  whose  neighborhood  later  towns  arose. 
All  the  more  explicitly  do  the  ruins  lying  in  secluded  districts  testifv  to 
the  flourishing  condition  and  wealth  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
Those  of  the  ancient  Uthina  cover  three  miles,  those  of  Seressita,  a 
town  not  once  mentioned  in  antique  literature,  are  still  greater,  while 
those  of  Thubursicum  are  among  the  most  important  in  Algiers.  The 
once  luxuriant  vale  of  the  Bagradas  is  overgrown  with  reeds  and  brush 
or  converted  into  a  lifeless  steppe,  and  yet,  to  this  day,  at  every  stc])  one 
comes  on  ruins  of  tcnqJes,  baths,  and  water-courses.  Stone-built  aniitlii- 
theatres  are  to  be  traced  in  more  than  twenty  African  towns,  and  the 
remains  of  statues  and  sepulchral  monuments  are  simply  incalculable. 
In  th(>  warm  baths  of  Shershell  a  large  number  of  marble  statues  have 
been  found,  modelled  after  famed  originals.  Everywhere  were  decorations 
in  painting,  mosaic,  and  sculpture.     In  Africa,  also,  we  meet  with  that 
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tKi^sion  of  till-  iiiifi.iit  world  toi-  ait,  wliicli  to  iis  is  almost  fabulous;  and 
vi't  Ihtc  \vc  have  to  d(»  witli  a  iH-riod  ofdcc-ay. 

Tlu-rc  wen-  alK»ut  six  lunulivtl  bisliojirics  in  Africa,  and  a  rich  ecclesias- 
tiial  literature  duly  amse,  culminatin<ij  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine. 
Tlu'  Churcli  was  split  into  two  sects — the  Orthodox  and  the  adherents 
of  Donatiis — and  these  |)erseeuted  each  other  with  deadly  hate. 

Hoides  the  Koniaiiized  and  Koman  provincials,  the  old  indigenous 
popidatioM  oi'  the  Libyan  or  Berber  stock  maintained  themselves, 
partlv.  in  their  hereditary  way,  as  pure  nomads — poor,  hardy,  and  un- 
tainai»le,  always  ready  for  robbery.  They  had  been  subdued  in  part  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  won  over  to  husbandry,  which  was  further  devel- 
ope<l  under  the  Roman  sway. 

The  defence  of  the  double  province — Africa-Numidia — was  com- 
niitttnl  by  the  Romans  to  the  Third  Legion  with  its  auxiliaries,  their  stand- 
ing camp  being  first  at  Theveste,  but  thereafter  transferred  to  Lambaesis. 
On  the  outskirts  they  were  distributed  among  the  forts  and  towers 
covering  the  southern  border,  which  stretched  in  a  wide  curve  from  the 
desert  of  Tripoli  to  the  southeast  frontier  of  Mauretania,  for  here  was 
the  region  of  the  independent  tribes. 

The  West  remained  distinct  from  the  East.  In  Mauretania,  Rome 
confined  herself  essentially  to  the  coasts  and  cities.  In  the  interior,  there 
were  few  means  of  communication,  and  here  only  light-armed  auxiliaries 
were  stationed.  The  level  country  was  under  the  sway  of  chiefs  whose 
connection  with  Rome  was  loose  and  precarious.  On  the  whole,  the  Roman 
hi»ld  «m  Mauretania  was  not  calculated  to  withstand  a  vigorous  assault. 
And  it  was  precisely  from  this  quarter  that,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
attack  came  through  the  Vandals.  All  the  disaffected  elements,  Donat- 
ists  and  Moors,  streamed  towards  the  Arians  and  enemies  of  the  em- 
])eror,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  struggle  between  xVetius  and  Boniface 
crippled  tlie  military  strength  of  Rome.  By  the  peace  of  435,  the  Vandals 
were  left  in  possession  of  tlieir  conquest,  which  constituted  the  greatest  part 
of  the  granary  of  the  Empire.  Carthage  still  remained  Roman,  and  might 
have  been  put  into  a  complete  state  of  defence,  but  this  was  neglected. 
Light-nu'nded  as  children,  the  people  kept  Mrangling  over  creeds.  On  a 
sudden,  the  terrible  ( Jenseric  came.  Carthage  fell,  Avas  plundered,  and  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom.  Restless,  adventurous,  and 
hungry  for  booty,  the  conquerors  threw  themselves  on  the  sea.  Soon  their 
fleets  cruised  in  all  directions.  Even  the  "Eternal  City"  succumbed,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  the  conquest  of  Africa  w^as  completed.  Genseric  held 
sway  from  the  confines  of  Cyrene  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  as  m  ell  as 
over  Sicily  (cf  Fig.  118),  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 
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Fig.  llb.-Kuius  ol'  Ihu  Amphitheatre  at  CaUua  lu  >^icily.     (From  Senuaual. .,. 
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Tlic  \':m«l:il  Uiiitrtloiii  \v:is  iiow  tlir  (loiniiiaiit  power  of  tlie  Mediter- 
raiu-Jin  ;  its  ruler  was  allied  l)y  inarria«::*'  with  the  imperial  court,  and 
he  e-ast  his  eves  toward  Jtaly,  the  fallen  mistress  of  the  world.  Here 
another  son  of  (Jermany  strove  to  bar  his  way — the  Suevian  llicimer; 
I. lit  he  had  no  Heet  and  was  ol)lij>;ed,  therefore,  to  remain  on  the  defensive, 
while  the  Vandals  soiiH-ht  by  incessant  raids  and  ])lunderings  so  to  enfeeble 
Italv  that  it  niiuht  tall,  depopulated  and  exhausted,  an  easy  prey  into  the 
hands  of  its  cnm|ii(  nirs.  With  the  same  view,  Genseric  intervened  in 
the  pulitical  di-orders  of  the  land,  and  succeeded  in  seeing  Olybrius,  the 
father-in-law  ol"  his  son  lluneric,  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars. 
P.nt  the  nde  of  ( )lvl)rius  was  of  brief  duration.  He  died,  and  the  Ger- 
man mercenaries  elevated  Odoacer  in  his  stead. 

In  the  midst  of  all,  the  Vandals  so  managed  that  Africa  remained 
nnmolested,  and  they  themselves  were  left  to  establish  their  rule  in  peace. 
Oidy  onee  did  danger  threaten,  when  the  East  and  West  allied  them- 
selves for  a  common  war.  The  common  enemy  was  to  be  attacked  at 
three  jioints — Sardinia,  Tri])oli,  and  Carthage.  Sardinia  and  Tripoli  were 
eoni|ntn'd  and  ( "arthage  was  threatened  with  a  superior  force,  when  the 
wily  (lenseric  had  skill  enough  to  negotiate  an  armistice,  during  which 
he  surprised  the  Roman  fleet  at  night  and  annihilated  it.  The  enterprise 
wa-  thus  utterly  defeated.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  king  ordered  the 
anchor  to  be  weighed,  and  the  pilot  asked  against  whom  he  was  to  steer, 
( Jenseric  is  said  to  have  answered  :  "  Against  those  w^ho  have  provoked  the 
wrath  of  God." 

But  the  j)ower  of  the  Vandals  and  of  their  grasping  lord  seems 
gradnally  to  have  lost  somewhat  of  its  preponderance.  In  474,  a  so- 
called  "  everlasting  peace  "  was  concluded  with  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Zeno,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Vandals  bound  themselves  to  desist  from 
all  further  attacks  on  the  Empire,  while  the  Romans  renounced  all 
attempts  to  recover  their  lost  supremacy.  These  terms  remained  intact 
imtil  Justinian.  Terms  were  also  made  with  the  West  Roman  patrician, 
Orestes,  and  when  ])ower  devolved  on  Odoacer,  the  greater  part  of  Sicily 
wa.s  given  up  to  him.  When  the  two  German  potentates  thus  joined 
forces,  the  Byzantines  were  shut  out  from  the  western  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Soon  thereafter,  in  January,  477,  Genseric  died,  after  having  reigned 
fif\y  years  in  all,  and  thirty-seven  years  after  his  capture  of  Carthage. 
To  him  the  N^mdals  owned  their  greatness,  to  attain  and  maintain  which 
he  deemed  every  means  justifiable.  He  and  Theodoric  w^ere  regarded 
as  the  foremost  German  kings.  Both  were  great,  not  only  as  warriors 
and  founders  of  states,  but  also  as  administrators  and  law-givers ;  both 
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assumed  the  difficult  duty  of  identifyiug  the  interests  of  their  own  people 
with  those  of  the  natives.  With  the  Moors,  Genseric  knew  how  to  live 
on  tlie  l)est  of  terms,  "vvhile  his  relations  to  the  provincials  were  often 
strained.  Many  of  these  had  lost  their  possessions  to  their  (•on(juerors, 
whom,  heino;  Catholics  themselves,  they  hated  as  Arian  licretics.  For 
this,  a  bloody  reekoninj^  was  held  with  them  in  the  taking  of  Carthage, 
as  well  as  later,  and  yet  Genseric  observed  some  moderation,  and  at  times 
favored  the  Orthodox,  especially  during  the  last  years  of  his  reign. 
From  the  conclusion  of  the  "  everlasting  peace,"  he  permitted  them 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  even  in  the  capital,  Carthage,  whither  the 
banished  clergy  streamed  back. 

The  gross  number  of  the  Vandals  and  confederate  Germans  was,  on 
their  landing,  probably  about  80,000.  This  number  was  reduced  during 
their  wars,  but  was  afterward  raised,  by  natural  increase  and  immigration, 
to  some  200,000,  of  whom  30,000  to  40,000  were  warriors.  These  i)os- 
sessed,  as  a  rule,  hereditary  lands,  free  of  imposts,  as  well  as  a  share  in 
the  booty  taken  in  war.  Above  the  freemen  stood  the  nobility — first,  the 
old  nobility,  who,  in  earlier  times,  had  ranked  almost  with  the  king,  but 
who,  on  account  of  plots,  were  much  thinned  by  Genseric ;  and,  second, 
the  official  nobility  selected  from  the  freemen  in  their  stead,  to  wdiom 
was  entrusted  the  administration,  civil,  judicial,  and  military.  At  the 
head  of  all  was  the  king,  whose  supreme  authority  in  war  was  his  most 
prominent  function.  In  virtue  of  the  concentration  in  his  person  of  the 
powders  of  the  German  folk-  and  army-king  and  those  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  his  authority  had  become  nearly  absolute,  for  he  was  the 
richest  land-owner,  and  the  supreme  judge ;  he  named  ecclesiastical  and 
state  officials,  had  sole  right  of  coinage  and  taxation,  and  determined,  in 
the  last  resort,  on  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  well  as  those  concerning 
war  and  peace.  As  he  had  become  lord  of  the  land  by  conquest,  he 
appears  on  his  coins  crowmed  wdth  a  diadem,  which  even  Thcodoric 
omitted.  The  constitution  of  the  country — essentially  Roman — was 
adopted,  with  its  bureaucratic  machinery  and  all  other  institutions.  In 
order  to  make  the  monarchy  practically  absolute,  Genseric  substituted 
the  principle  of  seniority  for  that  of  election  in  determining  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  enacting  that  "  the  sovereignty  shall  ever  pass  to  him 
who  is  the  oldest  of  the  male  line."  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the 
degree  of  powder  to  which  the  "  imperial  monarchy  "  had  now  attained, 
than  the  fact  that  the  peo})le,  whom  this  law  deprived  of  the  power  of 
concurrence  in  the  election  of  an  heir,  maintained  it  inviolate. 

For  a  time  the  Vandal  w^as  the  richest  and  strongest  of  all  the  Ger- 
man states.     Its  internal  relations  were  favorable ;  the  provincials  were 
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o»nU'ntttl.  >nltini->ivc,  :iinl  miwarliUc  ;  the  iikisscs  were  k-ss  affected  by 
the  tKvasioiial  reli-riniis  severities  than  they  had  been  by  the  Roman  tax- 
and  reeniitini:->y>t<  in>,  and  the  eapriee  of  otfieials.  The  Vandals  more 
and  inun-  appn-eiatrd  tlie  cidtiire  <•!'  the  provincials,  many  of  whom  ac- 
eonhiitrlv  attainrd  liiiili  -tation>  in  the  state  and  conrt.    Alth()uii:h  Genseric 

had -iderc«!  it  prudent  to  cause  the  walls  of  all  the  cities,  with  the  ex- 

ei'ptioii  of  (  arthaiz-e,  to  be  thrown  down,  its  walls  also  were  allowed  to  sink 
into  ruin-,  while  the* country-towns  o:radually  firtitied  themselves.  Not- 
with.-tandin«:.  we  hi-ar  nothinu'  of  disaifection  or  revolt  on  the  part  of  the 
pntvincials.  On  the  (»ntskirts,  the  «;ovcnunent  was  defended  by  an  army 
of  lii.rht  cavalrv.  composed  of  the  fair-haired  sons  of  the  North  and  the 
<hi>kv  children  of  the  desert,  while  the  forests  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia 
atfonlctl  mati-rial  for  the  Heet  which  proudly  ruled  the  Western  Mediter- 
rane:m.     And  yet  the  «glorious  structure  stood  on  sand. 

The  dan^rcrs  that  threatened  the  kingdom  were  manifold — climate, 
the  scantv  number  of  the  Vandals,  the  will  of  Genseric,  the  unrenounced 
claim  of  the  liyzantiue  emperor,  Catholicism,  and  the  Moors.  An  able 
an<l  circumspect  policy  was  required,  but  the  opposite  was  pursued.  The 
inai»ility  t<»  resist  foreign  influences,  and  the  slender  talent  for  state- 
or<r:mi/ation  were  fidly  aj)parcnt  in  the  foreigners  who  had  drifted  so  far 
from  home. 

(ieii-cric  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Huneric  (477-484),  a  man 
of  narrow,  violeut  natiu'c,  under  whom  the  Vandal  lust  for  action  vented 
it.-elf  in  mutual  destruction,  while  its  defensive  strength  decreased.  The 
pivcrnment  «rave  ground  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  and,  Avhile  combating 
the  Moors,  it  coidd  no  longer  drive  them  from  Numidia. 

On  the  other  hand,  Huneric  (Fig.  119)  was  at  open  war  with  his  own 
relations,  with  the  view  of  insuring  the  succession  to  his  son.  The 
Catholics,  after  being  first  tolerated,  were  mercilessly  persecuted.  Once, 
indeed,  the  king  attem])tcd  an  accommodation  on  the  terms  of  their  accept- 
ing the  confession  of  Rimini,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Orthodoxy  set  at  naught 
the  hardest  measures  that  could  be  taken  against  it.  The  conviction  that 
Genseric's  order  of  the  succession  wouhl  be  maintained,  seems  to  have 
nggr.ivated  the  violence  of  Huneric,  till  he  was  removed  by  death, 
December  11,  484. 

The  distracted  kiug(l(.ni  fell  now  to  Gunthamund  (Fig.  120),  his 
eldest  ne])hew  (484-496).  An  antagonistic  branch  of  the  family  came 
with  him  to  the  helm,  and  with  it  a  change  in  the  mode  of  government. 
After  some  timid  restrictive  measures,  their  churches  were  restored  to 
the  ('atholics.  In  the  meantime,  the  Moors  were  pressing  forward,  and 
Sicily  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 
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Guntliamund  was  followed  by  his  brother  Thrasamund  (406-523), 
distiii<2;iiished  alike  in  mind  and  body  (Fi^.  121),  who  once  more  exalted 
the  power  of  the  state  by  his  marriage  with  the  widowed  Amalafrida, 
the  sister  of  Theodorie,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Ibr  dowry  coii.-istcd 
of  the  important  Sicilian  j)roniontory,  Ijilybaemn,  and  she  was  accom- 
panied home  by  lOOO  noble  (loths,  who  were  followed  by  5000  horsemen. 
The  German  kingdoms  went  politieally  hand-in-liand  now,  while  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  well-disj)osed  toward  Arianism,  I'cigncd  in  ]>\/.aii- 
tium.  Thi'asamimd  songht  less  to  persecute  the  Catholics  than  to  niid<'r- 
mine  them  by  shaking  their  faith.  A  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Tripolitan  JNIoors  darkened  the  close  of  his  reign. 

On  his  death  in  523,  the  Vandal  throne  was  mounted  by  lluneric's 
son,   Hilderie   (523-530),  as  narrow-minded  as  his  father,  but   of  less 


Fig.  119. — Coiu  of  Huucric. 


Fig.  120. — Coin  of  Giiiithaniiiud. 
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Fig.  121. — Coin  of  Thrasamuud.  Fig.  122.— Coin   of  Hilderie. 

(From  J.  Friodliinder.) 


energy  (Fig.  122).  Advanced  in  years,  he  was  king  rather  of  the  court 
than  of  the  army,  the  leading  of  which  he  gave  over  to  his  relative 
Hoamer,  an  action  which  deprived  him  of  the  respect  and  regard  of  his 
people.  Thrasamnnd's  leaning  toward  the  0.>^trogoths  seems  to  have 
bred  deep  dissatisfaction  among  a  part  of  the  V^mdals,  and  still  more 
among  the  Africans,  to  stem  which  Hilderie  was  not  the  man.  Amala- 
frida with  her  Goths  had  to  flee  to  Mauretania.  Defeated  in  battle,  she 
was  captured  and  cast  into  prison  for  treason,  where  she  met  probably  a 
violent  death.  The  friendly  r(>lations  of  the  brother-peo])lcs  were  thus 
rent  asunder,  and  the  door  opened  lor  the  destruction  of  botli.  .\>  the 
son,  not  only  of  Hnneric,  but  also  of  iMidocia  the  daughter  ol"  the 
Catholic  Emperor  A'alentinian  III.,  Hilderie  grant<'d  tlu'  Orthodo.x 
])erfect  freedom  of  worsliij)  ;  their  bishoprics  were  reoecupied,  synods, 
and  even  a  national  council  were  held.  Frequent  embassies  went  to 
Constantinople  and  came  from  it;    nay,  the   Vandal  appears   to    have 
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luhl  .oins  stni.k  with  tli«'  li;;iirc  dl"  tlu-  Uy/aiitiiu'  Emperor  Jiisliiii:iii 
IUI  t»n»'  sitlr.  Ifiliis  pdlicy  (|iii('koiiod  the  .sympathies  «tf  many  pro- 
vincials, it  mu>t  have  hurt  the  feelin«!;s  of  lii.s  own  peoph'.  Wlien,  on 
tlie  Moors  (.e<iipvin<r  ahnost  the  whole  provinee  of  Byzaeena,  ami  the 
kinjj's  fjeneral  .-iil.inittiiii:-  t«>  them,  a  new  embassy  set  oö'  for  the  East, 
the  (lis;int'«'tinn  rose  to  an  open  hreaeh.  The  head  of  the  diseontented 
partv  was  ( Idimcr,  unat-i;randson  of  (Jenserie  and  heir  to  the  throne 
acconhno-  t<>  stiiiuritv.  He  summoned  the  foremost  men  ol'the  Vamlals, 
and  hiid  Itcforc  thtin  the  ineai>aeity  of  Hilderie,  whom  he  aeeused  of 
desiring'  to  make  over  the  kint;(lom  to  the  Byzantine  emperor,  so  tliat 
lie,  who  was  sprun»:  from  another  lioiise,  might  not  attain  its  erown. 
Hihh-ric  wa<  di  |)nsed  and  east  into  jirison  with  Hoamer,  and  (Jlelimer 
(^r);}0-ö;U)  was  raised  to  the  throne  (Figs.  123,  124).  That  the  revolu- 
tion was  so  easily  accomplished  shows  how  little 
hold  Hilderie  had  on  the  peoj)le. 

But  Justinian  (Plate  XXI.)  took  his  part. 
Wiien  he  learned  the  proceedings  in  Africa,  he 
Fia.  i23.-r..in  t.f  c^eiinier.     dispatched   ambassadors,  who   demanded  from 

(From  J.  Friidliiiidir.)  ,,    ,.  ^,       ,.,         ^.  /•  ttm  i      •  ii  •         ± 

(xehmer  the  lH)eration  ot  Hilderie  and  his  osten- 
sible restoration.  (Jelimer  rejilied  by  blinding  Hoamer.  Then  came  a 
second  cml)assy.  This  left  the  throne  to  the  ]ireseiit  j)Ossessor,  but 
demanded,  on  ])ain  of  war,  the  giving  up  of  the  dethroned  king.  "In 
this,  the  compact  with  Genserie  will  not  hinder  us;  we  will  not  make 
war  on  his  legitimate  successor  but  will  avenge  him."  Gelimer  replied 
that  .lustinian  had  better  mind  his  own  affairs. 

After  some  delay,  the  emperor  decided  for  war.  He  possessed  abun- 
dant resources  in  money,  a  good  army,  and,  in  Belisarius,  an  excellent 
general,  .\malasuntha,  queen  of  the  Goths,  was  well  disposed  to  him, 
and  granted  a  free  market  in  Sicily  for  the  purchase  of  grain,  horses,  etc., 
whereby  the  enterprise  gained  a  secure  base.  The  Catholics  of  Africa 
appearcil  U)  have  no  good  will  to  the  Vandals  in  their  defensive  attitude. 
The  aptitude  of  the  latter  for  war  had  been  enfeebled  by  high  living,  while 
the  state  was  falling  to  pieces  and  the  king  was  characterless.  The 
changes  on  the  throne  gave  rise  to  internal  disorders.  Tripoli  and 
Sardinia  revolted,  and,  on  apidieation  to  the  emperor,  were  occupied  by 
Byzantine  troops. 

Justinian's  motley  but  well-trained  army — 10,000  foot  and  5000 
horse — left  the  port  of  Byzantium  under  Belisarius's  leadership  in  June, 
533.  The  Goths  nmst  have  heard  of  his  j)reparations,  but  they  had  not 
expected  a  descent  in  sunnner.  Gelimer  had  already  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  A^isigoths.     Belisarius's  sudden  departure  was  decisive, 
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ind    his   Attendants. 

50  A.  D.     (P'rom  a  iibotugraph.) 
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for  it  prevented  the  N'uiidals  iroiii  luakiiiii;  ii.se  of  tln'ir  most  jxtwerfiil 
weapon,  their  corsair  fleet.  He  struck  their  kingdom  at  the  moment  wlien 
Gelimer,  not  yet  firmly  seated,  had  made  enemies  by  the  execution  of  sus- 
picious subjects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  had  dispatched  5000  troops  on 
150  ships  for  the  re(;apture  of  Sanhnia,  so  that  he  now  liad  ncitlier  ade- 
quate fleet  nor  army.     Nowhere  were  there  preparations  for  resistance. 


Fig.  124.  — a  missorium  of  Gelimer.  Metallic  shield  with  the  African  lion  at  the  centre. 
On  the  margin  of  the  inside  :  +  GEILAMIK  REX  VANDAL(  )KVM  KT  ALAXOKV.M. 
(Gaz.  Archeol.) 

Gelimer  was  gaily  pas.sing  the  time  in  Hermione,  which  lay  tour  days' 
journey  inland. 

Belisarius  landed  without  opposition.  He  declared  that  he  was  wag- 
ing war  only  on  Gelimer  and  not  on  the  Vandals.  His  protestations  had 
no  effect  on  the  Vandals,  who  remained  true  to  their  king.      With  the 
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provincial-  tlifv  wen-  so  far  rlU-ctivc  that  tlicso  supplied  liiin  with  pro- 
visi(»ns  ami  miiaiiud  lU'Utral. 

Covrnti  on  Ix.ili  flanks  by  lifj^ht  tr()<)i)s,  anil  acroiiipaniod  by  his  fleet, 
Iklisariiis  advanced  slowly  alon«:  the  shore  toward  Carthajre.  Scarcely 
had  (iciiiiicr  heard  of  the  landinu'  when  he  cansed  Hilderic  to  be  put  to 
«Icath.  collected  all  the  abh'-bodied  N'andals,  and  determined  on  a  j)lan 
for  surronndinu-  the  enemy  at  the  hill  of  Deeimum  near  the  capital. 
Sallvin«:  from  the  ciiv,  hi>  In-other,  Ammatas,\vas  to  assail  them  in  front ; 
two  thousand  \'andal>  under  ( Jibamund  should  fall  on  their  flank;  while 
he  himxlf  was  to  deliver  the  decisive  stroke  on  their  rear.  The  j)lan 
was  well  adapted  to  the  country,  but  presumed  si nuillaneousness  of  action 
at  three  different  points,  and  divided  the  Vandal  army,  which  was  by  no 
means  stron^r,  into  three  ))arts.  This  last  defect  was  redeemed  by  a 
blunder  of  lielisariu-,  who,  out  of  dread  of  risking  too  much,  caused 
his  infant rv  to  intrench  themselves,  while  he  advanced  reconnoitrin<>^ 
with  all  hi-  cavalrv.  P^vidently  he  expected  the  Vandals  to  attack  him 
in  front,  but  (ielimer  approached  obliquely  in  the  rear  and  was  thus  in 
a  j)osition  to  throw  himself  between  Belisarius  and  the  infantry  and  to 
cut  the  (JreeU  army  in  two. 

The  rashness  of  Ammatas  was  fatal  to  himself  and  his  country.  Too 
j)recipitately  he  .-truck  with  a  few  followers  upon  the  enemy's  van,  and, 
after  a  <lesperat<'  hand-to-hand  conflict,  w\*is  routed  and  himself  slain.  His 
band,  demorali/ed,  threw  themselves  on  their  main  body  and  carried  it 
in  c<>nfu>ion  alonj:;  with  them,  pursued  by  the  murderous  sw^ord  of  the 
victor.  No  better  was  the  fate  of  Gibamund's  conmiand,  which  was 
shattered  by  the  Massagetae  on  the  flank.  In  the  meantime,  Gelimer, 
concealed  by  the  mountain-ranges,  and  advancing  between  the  camp  of 
the  infantry  and  the  Massagetae,  had  passed  beyond  the  main  body  of 
Belisarius's  division  and  had  fallen  upon  its  extreme  rear,  consisting  of 
confederates.  The  struggle  w^as  for  possession  of  a  hill.  The  Vandal 
horsemen  reached  it  before  their  foes,  overthrew  them,  and  saw  them 
fleeing  in  full  gallop  tf)  the  main  body.  It  was  the  decisive  moment. 
If  the  Vandals  had  followed  up  their  success,  they  might,  in  the  first 
surj)rise,  have  dispersed  the  enemy.  Had  they  turnc^l  off  toward  Car- 
thage they  might  have  caught  the  van  engaged  in  ])lundering,  formed  a 
junction  with  the  remains  of  Ammatas's  army,  and  with  their  united 
forces,  covered  Carthage.  Nothing  of  all  this  was  done.  Gelimer  found 
the  body  of  his  brother,  and  lost  valuable  time  in  bewailing  his  death 
and  mtcrring  his  corpse. 

The  Byzantine  general,  having  stayed  the  fugitives,  was  now  in  a 
position  to  open  his  attack.     Without  a  struggle,  the  Vandals  gave  up 
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their  cause  and  fl(>(l  toward  Nuniidia.  Night  only  put  an  end  to  the  pur- 
suit. Carthage  lay  open  to  the  enemy,  (ielinier's  strange  tactics  are 
explained  by  tlie  fact  that  in  attacking  a  detaclniient  of  the  enemy  he 
thought  he  had  engaged  with  its  main  body.  This  blunder  wrecked  iiis 
plan,  so  that  instead  of  encircling  the  Byzantines  he  was  encircled. 

The  capital  remained  absolutely  quiescent,  only  that  the  Vanchils  lied 
for  protection  to  the  churches.  Later  in  the  evening,  Belisarius  apixand 
before  the  gates.  Tiiese  stood  open,  and  the  streets  were  liglitcd.  \\li<n 
his  fleetcame  in  sight,  the  Carthaginians  removed  the  chains  that  ban-cd 
access  to  ihn  harbor.  The  entry  was  unopposed  and  orderly,  (inartcis 
were  assigned  to  the  Greeks  as  formerly  to  the  A'andals.  licHsariiis  took 
his  seat  on  the  throne  of  Gelimcr,  and  partook  of  tlie  ieast  tluit  had  been 
prepared  for  the  Vandal.  Envoys  appeared  from  the  Moorish  chieis  and 
acknowledged  their  new  masters.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  Justinian 
assumed  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  Alans,  Vandals,  and  Africans. 

But  the  end  had  not  come  as  yet.  Soon,  men  were  busy  over  all  t he- 
land  equipping  themselves  for  the  decisive  struggle.  Among  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  an  agitation  went  on  in  flivor  of  the  Vandals,  who 
themselves  assembled  at  Bulla,  some  four  days'  journey  from  the  capital, 
where  they  were  strengthened  by  Moorish  reinforcements  and  the  5000 
men  with  whom  Gelimcr's  brother,  Tzazon,  had  reca]itured  Sardinia,  but 
who  had  been  recalled  in  hot  haste.  When  the  two  brothers  met,  tlu>v 
sank  into  each  other's  arms,  and  weeping  on  each  other's  breasts,  held 
themselves  locked  in  a  long  embrace.  The  armies  followed  tlieir  ex- 
ample, enjoying  the  bitter-sweet  luxury  of  a  common  sorrow. 

The  progress  and  issue  of  this  campaign  were  in  keeping  with  its 
sentimental  beginning.  The  A^andals  advanced  on  Carthage  to  find  that 
Belisarius  had  encompassed  it  with  a  wall  and  ditch  that  rendered  it  im- 
pregnable to  cavalry.  A  small  stream  separated  the  armies.  Only  the 
Roman  cavalry  were  on  the  ground,  the  infantry  being  still  on  tlie 
march.  It  seemed  certain  the  Vandals  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  temporary  superiority  of  effect ;  but  instead 
of  making  a  fierce  onslaught  they  stopped  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  'I'he 
Romans  drew  up  to  meet  them;  for  a  long  time  the  armies  faced  each 
other.  At  midday  the  Vandals  suddenly  sallied  forth  just  as  the  Ixomans 
were  preparing  their  dinner.  Instead  of  throwing  themselves  in  a  body 
on  the  foe,  they  remained  standing  on  the  bank.  The  Romans  advaiu't>d 
in  order  of  battle,  the  flower  of  their  troops,  Mith  the  standard,  under  the 
Armenian,  Johannes,  in  the  centre,  Belisarius  su])]>(>rting  tliem.  Long 
did  the  hosts  stand  facing  each  other  without  either  oj)('ning  the  fight. 
At  length  it  began  with  two  skirmishing  attacks  by  Johannes.     As  these 
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skiniiislus  on  tlu"  part  of  tlio  Konians  did  not  have  tlio  desired  effect, 
Johannes  n»as.M-d  his  troo|)s  and  ehar.rcd  tlie  enemy  impetuously.  A 
severe  stni<r«;le  ensued  and  many  Vamhils  fell,  among  whom  was  Tzazon. 
Then  the  Romans  advaneed  alon«^  the  whole  line;  the  A'andal  eentre  began 
to  waver,  then  broke,  and  shortly  all  were  rushing  in  wild  disorder  to  the 
eam|).  Without  infantry  Helisarius  did  not  venture  an  assault ;  but  on 
its  arrival  in  the  evening,  the  attaek  was  at  once  ordered.  When  (Jelimer 
saw  tile  i)road  advancing  lines  he  gave  np  his  cause  as  lost.  Without  a 
won!,  he  threw  himself  on  his  horse  and  gallojjcd  off  in  despair.  With- 
out a  strugirle  the  camp,  with  its  incalculable  treasures,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor.  Had  the  Vandals  l)een  at  all  warriors  and  rallied 
rvcn  once,  the  easv  success  might  not  imj)robably  have  been  converted 
into  a  disaster.  The  Koman  soldiers,  an  impoverished  mass,  brought 
suddfuly  in  contact  with  riches,  gave  themselves  entirely  up  to  greed  and 
sensual  enjoyment.  Belisarius  did  not  succeed  in  restoring  order  until 
the  following  day. 

The  African  dominion  of  Gelimer  was  soon  conquered.  Gelimer 
himsi'lf  t<M>k  refuge  in  an  inaccessible  Moorish  town  on  the  farthest  con- 
lines  of  Xumidia.  There  he  remained  so  harmless  that  Belisarius  gave 
np  the  pursuit  of  him,  and  sent  only  a  Ilerulian  commander  with  a 
chosen  l)and  to  ])revent  his  escape  or  any  one  liolding  intercourse  with 
him.  The  other  possessions  of  the  Vandals — Sardinia,  Corsica,  the 
Balearic  isles,  and  Mauretania — were  also  taken  possession  of,  and 
the  whole  realm  was  ])ut  under  the  Byzantine  government  and  tax- 
system. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Herulian  kept  watch  over  Gelimer.  Winter 
came  and  aggravated  his  task.  At  last  he  decided  that  his  simplest  plan 
was  to  storm  the  rock-fast  eyry.  In  the  attempt,  however,  he  met  with 
a  -tuliborn  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  hardy  Moors,  and  was  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men.  But  Gelimer's  straits  increased 
in  the  winter;  his  besieger  offered  him  terms,  which  he  disregarded. 
Wlirii  the  Herulian  urged  his  countryman  to  submit  himself  to  the  em- 
peror, who  would  show  him  high  h(mor,  he  begged  only  for  three  things: 
a  loaf  of  bread,  for  he  had  tasted  none  since  his  flight;  a  sponge,  for  his 
eyes  were  swollen  with  weeping;  and  a  lyre  to  accompany  himself  in  a 
song  he  had  composed  on  his  misfortunes.  His  wishes  were  complied 
with,  but  the  watch  was  made  more  strict.  At  length  Gelimer's  passive 
resistance  ceased.  He  offered  to  surrender  if  the  emperor  would  make 
him  a  patrician  and  endow  him  with  estates.  Belisarius  promised  him 
generous  treatment,  whereupon  the  king  descended  from  his  fastness  and 
followed  the  envoy  to  Carthage.     When  brought  before  Belisarius  he 
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burst  out  in  Intiolitcr.  Sonic  tlioiij^lit  him  crazy ;  others  took  ii  lor  the 
highest  philosophy,  lor  the  late  ol"  man  deserved  nothing  else. 

The  Roman  commander  returned  to  Byzantium  to  receive  testimonials 
of  honor  such  as  had  not  been  bestowed  for  centuries.  In  triinii|ili  he 
proceeded  through  the  city,  accompanied  by  the  priceless  boot\ — golden 
thrones,  the  Jewish  temple-furniture  derived  from  the  plunderin<r  of 
Rome,  etc.  Among  the  most  seemly  and  tallest  of  the  Vandals  was 
(Jelimer,'  in  purple  raiment,  murmuring  to  himself  without  ceasing: 
"  \^anity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."  '^fhe  procession  moved  to  the  lii|)]»o- 
dromc,  where  stood  the  imperial  throne,  occupied  l)v  Justinian  and 
Theodora.  Here  the  king  Mas  strij)])ed  of  his  purple  robes,  and  fell 
in  the  dust  before  their  majesties.  The  deposed  monarch  received  an 
estate  in  Galatia,  but  not  the  patriciate;  while  Belisarins  was  created 
consul,  and  celebrated  a  second  triumph,  in  which,  borne  by  Vandal 
captives,  he  cast  Vandal  treasures  from  the  curule  chair  amongst  the 
people. 

The  brilliant  era  in  Africa  had  an  inglorious  close — to  the  benefit  of 
neither  the  land  nor  the  victors.  I^aleful  conditions  set  in,  Moorish  wars, 
mutinies  of  soldiers,  revolts  of  officials.  Procopius  (548)  closes  his 
record  with  these  words  :  "  Of  the  population  of  Africa,  few  were  left 
remaining.  After  such  great  afflictions,  they  had  peace  at  length.  But 
at  what  a  price  !     They  were  all  beggars." 

From  the  landing  of  the  Vandals,  one  hundred  and  five  years  had 
elapsed  ;  from  the  subjugation  of  Carthage,  ninety-five.  Once  these 
Germans  had  rushed  on  in  the  van  of  their  brothers,  and  from  Carthage 
had  attained  decisive  influence  over  the  states  of  the  Mediterranean. 
No  name  was  so  dreaded  as  theirs;  and  now,  after  three  generations, 
they  had  succumbed  to  a  few  regiments  of  cavalry.  "  Among  all  the 
races  of  mankind,  tlie  Vandals  have  become  the  most  effeminate.  From 
the  time  that  they  came  into  possession  of  Africa,  they  took  warm  baths 
daily,  and  had  their  tables  su])plied  with  all  that  Avas  most  beautiful  and 
best.  They  wore  many  gold  ornaments,  clothed  themselves  in  flowing 
silken  garments,  and  passed  their  days  in  theatres,  horse-racing,  and 
similar  diversions,  but,  above  all,  in  the  chase.  Dancers  and  players, 
music  and  spectacles — whoever  or  whatever,  in  shoi't  could  ])lease  the 
eye  or  ear — found  a  home  with  them.  They  livecl  in  elegant  gardens, 
ornamented  with  water-works  and  the  finest  trees.  Nor  were  they 
less  addicted  to  the  joys  of  the  wine-cup  than  to  those  of  love."     This 

•  Hut  a  sliort  time  ago,  an  artistically  wroiif^lit  silver  hasiii   (Fig.  V2\)  was  found  not 
far  from  Fcltre,  in   Italy,   weif;liinji  more  tlian  four   jmunds.  and    bearing  the    Latin  in- 
scription: "(Jeilamir.   King  of  the  Vandals  and  Alans." 
Vol..  V1.--2I 
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pass;!-;.'  »V.»m  I*r.>c(.|.ius  seems  almost  liUe  a  piefiire  from  tlio  Thousaiul 
aii.l  One  Nij,'lits.  Tho  far-striii«;  (Jeiiseric  liad  anticipated  tlie  dan^aT, 
and  tlie  twt.  laws  <»i"  his  preserved  to  us  relate  to  tumults  at  the  i)ul)lie. 
^.imes,  and  the  suppression  of  lewdness. 

Their  last  m.»nanli  appears,  as  it  were,  the  rcprcseutative  of  the  de- 
P'liei-ate  N'antlal.  In  his  youth  warlike  and  domineering,  he  became 
soft,  theatrical,  and  sentimental.  A  volatile  poetics  nature,  he  let 
misfortune  inlliience  him,  recoverinp;,  to  be  sure,  but  only  a^ain  to 
de.-pond.  That  his  |)eople  were  uo  better  is  proved  by  their  cowardice 
U-fore  a  weaker  fix-,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  they  .suifered  such  a  king 
t«>  h-ad  them  in  the  decisive  battle. 

'I'he  N'andals  had  lost  faith  in  themselves,  and  thereby  forfeited  their 
ri<;ht  to  further  existence. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  VISIGOTHS. 

(Plate  XXIL) 

HISTORICAL  SOURCES. 

IN  the  exigencies  of  the  times  during  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
Visigoths  flourished,  the  spirit  of  historiography  lay  well-nigh 
dead.  Although  the  Visigoths  extended  their  sway  over  the  most  flour- 
ishing provinces  of  the  West,  no  pen  was  foinul  to  depict  their  fortunes. 
Several  bald  annals,  indeed,  appeared  which  are  little  more  than  continua- 
tions of  the  chronicle  of  St.  Jerome;  only  in  Isidore  of  Scn'ille,  Julian 
of  Toledo,  and  Johannes  of  Biclaro,  do  we  meet  with  intellects  of  a 
somewhat  higher  order.  But  all  these,  save  Johannes,  were  provincials. 
The  Goths  preferred  to  act  rather  than  to  describe  their  actions. 

At  the  head  of  the  annalists  stands  the  Lusitanian  Orosius,  whose 
"Seven  Books  of  Universal  History  Against  the  Heathen,"  come  down 
to  417.  The  early  history  of  the  nation  he  mixes  up  with  a  Christian 
history  full  of  fanciful  and  mystical  ideas.  For  each  period  of  time 
God  had  raised  up  a  corresj)onding  predominant  Empire.  Of  these 
there  were  four^  answering,  mysteriously,  to  the  four  heavenly  regions — 
a  philosophy  of  history  that  prevailed  through  the  whole  ]\Iiddle  Ages. 

The  Aquitanian  Prosper  (379-455)  and  the  Spaniard  Idatius  (.379-469) 
simply  continued  St.  Jerome's  narrative.  The  later  was  Bishop  of  Aquae 
Flaviae  (Chiaves);  hence  Spain,  and  especially  Galicia,  has  a  prominent 
place  in  his  narrative.  His  account  is  meagre,  indeed,  but  conscientious 
and  trustworthy.  Of  quite  another  character  is  our  main  source  for  the 
reigns  of  Theodoric  II.  and  Euric — the  poems  and  letters,  namely,  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  died  in  488.  Descended  from  an  eminent 
family  of  Southern  Gaul,  he  had  received  a  careful  rhetori co-gramma- 
tical education,  and,  in  his  thirst  for  fame  and  vacillation  of  character, 
composed  a  panegyric  on  almost  every  one  who  rose  to  eminence,  and 
yet  he  still  felt  himself  a  Roman.  The  Miscellanies  (  ]\i)-iae)  of  Oas- 
siodorus  Senator,  private  secretary  and  minister  of  the  Ostrogoth  Theo- 
doric, are  of  value  for  the  later  period  of  the  Kingdom  of  Toulouse. 
Jordanes  scarcely  yields  what  one  could  expect  from  him.     He  closes 

^  Babylon,  Maccdou,  Carthage,  and  Rome. — Ed. 
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with  Kin;;  Atli:in:i<:il<l.  'IMir  clirniiirlc  ..l"  tlic  AlVican,  Victor  of  Tiin- 
tiiitia,  is  foutimu-«!  l.y  that  ..f  the  Spanish  (n.th,  Joliannes,  from  :>(;() 
to  ÖJM».  .loliauiu's,  (•«hicatc«!  in  ( 'oiistaiitiiioph-  and  as  a  Catholic,  and 
iM-rstHMitiil  l>v  l.covi,t;il<l,  founded  tlic  al)l)cy  of  Jiiclaiv»  and  rose  to  the 
episcopal  chair  of  (;»-rona.  Notwithstaiidinu-  liis  iiiicoiith  styU',  his 
i-oiitrihiitioiis  arc  of  the  hiv,dicst  vahic  on  account  of  their  fidelity  and 
fulness  of  detail,  lie  wrote  of  what  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  or 
had  learni<l  from  reliable  sources.  Side  by  side  with  him  stands  Isidore, 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  with  his  "Chronicle  of  the  Visij^oths,  Vandals, 
and  Sucvi."  In  hann<»ny  with  the  six  days  of  creation,  his  chronicle  is 
«livi<lcd  int(»  six  aires  of  the  world,  the  last  age  beginning  with  Christ^ — 
a  device  that  found  general  acceptance  and  imitation.  His  work  is  a 
stroiii:lv-«'ondcusctl  coinpendium  of  the  world's  history  from  the  creation 
to  Sisebut  in  (i'JO,  and  is  continued  in  a  few^  manuscripts  to  62G.  In  it  a 
lively  sympathy  for  the  Visigothic  land  and  people  finds  expression  in 
homclv  siM'cch.  The  work  of  (Jennadius  on  Famous  Men  Isidore  brought 
down  to  his  own  time.  Isid(»re's  pupil,  Ildefonsus,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
treats  fourteen  additional  names,  twelve  of  which  are  Spanish  (mostly 
Archbishops  of  ToK-do),  l)ut  his  ccmtinuation  of  his  teacher's  chroni- 
cle down  to  (j(j7  is  lost,  though  apparently  it  has  supplied  material  for 
otln-r  sources.  For  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom  we  have  only  the  most 
insuthcient  information.  The  only  ray  of  light  penetrating  this  obscure 
|MTi(Ml  is  the  "  History  of  the  Campaign  of  Wamba  against  Paulus"  by 
.Jidian  of  Toledo,  probai)ly  composed  immediately  on  its  close.  Although 
ronceive<l  in  ])ompous  style,  it  is  still  the  most  important  historical  prose 
work  produced  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths.  Of  other  works  may 
Im-  named  the  Chronicle  of  Isidore  Pacensis,  who  records,  in  barbarous 
and  nearly  unintelligible  Latin,  the  events  of  GIO  to  754. 

Sup|»lementary  to  the  above,  but  interwoven  with  myth,  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Arab  writers,  who  appear  first  in  the  Ninth  Century,  the 
earliest  f»f  them  being  Ibn  Abil-el-Hakem  with  his  "History  of  the  Con- 
«pK'st  of  Sj)ain."  He  and  other  of  his  co-religionists  may  have  made  use 
of  earlier  authorities  here  and  there. 

The  historians  of  neighboring  lands  also  claim  notice, — Procopius, 
(Jregory  of  Tours,  and  Frcdegar.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  (iregory,  while  a  contemporary,  is  strongly  ]irejudiccd  in  favor 
of  the  Franks,  for  he  hated  the  heretical  Goths.  Fredegar's  contribu- 
tion is  all  the  more  valuable  because  it  comprises  a  period  which  all  na- 
tive authorities  ignore — that,  namely,  from  Sisinanth's  accession  (631)  to 
Kindaswinth.  Unfortunately  he  is  not  always  so  trustworthy  as  might 
be  wished. 
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To  the  narratives  proper  we  must  add  contrihutious  of  another  sort, 
namely,  decrees  of  eoiniciis  and  law-hooks.  Tliese  hist  chicidatc  the  (h-- 
velopment  of  (Jolhie.  h'^islalion.  As  yet  tlicrc  is  no  criiicnl  ('(htion  of 
the  decrees  of  the  councils,  so  that  in  some  cases  even  their  date  is  not 
as  yet  determined.  The  numerous  linds  of  coins  (which  have  heen  ex- 
cellently ordered  hy  A.  Ilciss),  too,  are  to  he  taken  into  aecoinit  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  structures  and  anticjuarian  discoveries,  union«;  N\liieh  last 
the  crown-treasur(!s  of  Uuarrazar  shine  with  s[)ecial  brilliancy. 

To  sum  up  :  Of  the  early  days  of  the  Kingdom  of  Toulouse  we  know 
little;  as  time  advances,  the  light  strengthens,  till  by  the  age  of  Leo- 
vigild  our  information  is  fairly  satisfactory,  though  with  gaps.  The 
close  of  the  kingdom  is  again  either  shrouded  in  utter  darkness,  or  |)ar- 
tially  revealed  to  us  in  baldest  outline,  or  through  the  misty  haze  of 
legends. 

THE   VISIGOTHIC  KINGDOM  OF  GAUL   (A.  D.  418-Ö31). 

On  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  on  territory  thoroughly 
Roman,  the  Visigoth  had  firmly  planted  his  foot  and  made  Toulouse  his 
capital.  The  nation  was  a  confederate  of  Rome,  but  its  duty  nt)t  unfrc- 
quently  gave  way  before  its  spirit  of  independence  and  thirst  for  con- 
quest. From  time  to  time  the  Visigoths  availed  themselves  of  favorable 
conditions,  either  as  the  allies  or  enemies  of  their  over-lord.  On  the 
whole,  however,  they  were  the  most  faithful  of  all  the  confederate  im- 
migrant races,  even  when  the  Hunno-Germanic  wave  threatened  to  over- 
whelm them. 

King  Theodoric  I.,  who  had  reigned  from  419  to  451,  fell  on  the 
battlefield,  where  his  followers  raised  his  eldcst(?)  son,  Thorismund  (451- 
453),  to  the  throne,  who  forthwith  hurried  to  Toulouse  to  defend  his 
dignity.  Within  two  years  there  came  a  revolt,  with  his  two  brothers, 
Theodoric  and  Friedrie,  at  its  head.  The  conspirators  assailed  him  as 
he  lay  in  bed.  Weaponless  as  he  was,  he  seized  a  stool  with  which  he 
stoutly  defended  himself  till  the  deadly  iron  laid  him  low.  It  seems 
that  he  had  shown  liimself  too  domineering  toward  his  ])eo|ile.  and  too 
independent  toward  Rome. 

The  blood  of  their  victim  became  the  j)urple  of  his  nnu'dercrs.  Theo- 
doric II.  (453-46G)  ascended  the  throne,  who,  with  his  fellow-conspira- 
tor, Friedrie,  inaugunited  the  most  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of 
the  kingdom.  He  allied  himself  closely  with  the  Kmj)ire.  Then  came 
the  assassination  of  Valentinian  and  ^laximns,  and  the  jxtwer  of  the 
Km])ire  seemed  transferred  to  (Jatd.  Here  the  elements  that  maintaini'd 
the    state,    the    provincials    and    the    Cierman    governnu-nts,    coalesced. 
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Tli.v  cliosr  I'T  tlicir  cinixnT  one  of  llu-ir  ablest  military  comrades, 
Avitiis,  tlic  iiiastiT  <»f  the  lonrs,  aiul  tiu"  liivoritc  of  Toulouse.  Italy 
aiul  HyzantiuMi  arkuow  l('(l.iri'<l  liiiu.  The  Empire  was  visibly  streuirtlieued. 
Tlu"  first  ttt  tlise(»v»r  tliis  was  lukiar,  kiug  of  the  Suevi,  who  had 
carritHJ  his  victorious  arms  to  the  Pyreuees.  Ivekiar  was  Theodorie's 
bn)tlur-in-law,  vet  it  was  by  the  Goths  that  Spain  was  restored  to  the 
Kmpire.  aiul  the  l^iuiiirc  and  the  Goths  worked  together  in  closest  liar- 
monv.  When  friendly  negotiations  proved  fruitless,  Theodoric,  reinforced 
by  liin-trimdians,  attacked  the  enemy  near  Astorga,  dispersed  them  after 
a  w.ak  resistance,  and  pursued  them  into  the  mountains  of  Galicia. 
Bniira,  the  capital,  fell,  Lusitania  was  overrun;  terror  aceom])anied  the 
victors,  for,  like  all  the  fratricidal  wars  of  the  Germans  in  Spain,  this 
was  fouirht  out  with  merciless  bitterness.  Eekiar  fell  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.  The  Suevian  tribe  had  succumbed  before  Gallo- 
(lermanic  arms. 

Jiut  when  state  and  ])eople  seemed  alike  in  the  dust,  there  came  a 
revolution  in  Italy,  and  that,  too,  through  a  son  of  the  Suevi — Ricimer. 
Supported  bv  the  army  and  borne  along  by  the  Italian  feeling  against  an 
Empire  with  Gaul  as  its  centre,  he  struck  down  Avitus  and  elevated  in 
his  stead  the  vigorous  Majorian.  The  union  of  Goth  and  Empire  was 
rent  asunder;  Italy  and  Gaul  faced  each  other  as  rivals  and  foes; 
TluH)doric  had  to  return  home  to  guard  his  rights  and  make  his  claims 
effective. 

For  Spain  it  was  of  great  advantage  that  the  Goth  had  left  the 
country  ere  the  land  was  subdued.  He  left  troops,  indeed,  behind  him, 
reinforced  them,  and  elevated  to  the  throne  a  Suevian  of  the  race  of 
tiie  \\irini  as  his  deputy.  But  he,  aiming  at  independence,  was  put 
to  death,  and  another  set  in  his  place.  Soon  also  the  native  chiefs  arose, 
and  the  land  resoimded  with  the  clang  of  weapons,  till  Frumarius  gained 
the  ii|i])rr  hand,  and,  supported  by  Theodoric,  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
j)e(i|»je  as  best  he  could. 

In  the  meantime,  matters  had  become  lively  in  Gaul  also.  Theo- 
<lnrie  liail  not  recognized  the  change  in  the  imperial  throne,  and,  on  this 
pretext,  had  attacked  Aries,  which  had  been  the  ambition  of  his  predeces- 
sors. In  vain  :  Majorian's  master  of  the  forces,  Aegidius,  relieved  the 
city,  and  tlie  Gotlis  were  compelled  once  more  to  assume  the  old  relation- 
ship of  confederates.  Theodoric  cherished  ambitious  plans :  as  these 
were  shattered  for  the  time  being,  the  emperor  was  struck  down  by  Rici- 
mer, and,  with  that,  Gaul  was  finally  set  free  from  the  Empire.  Aegidius 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Germans  on  the  other,  both  believed  themselves 
discharged  from  their  obligations,  and  came  into  collision.     The  Goths 
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renewed  their  attacks  in  Spain,  ^ot  possession  of  Narbonne  tlironoh 
treachery,  and  drove  Aegidius  northward  to  the  Loire.  Not  far  from  Or- 
leans a  battle  ensued ;  the  Gotlis  were  defeated  and  tlieir  leader,  Fried- 
ric,  slain.  When  on  the  point  of  following  uj)  his  victory,  death  overtodk 
Aegidius  also  ;  it  was  said,  through  poison.  With  him  died  the  hist  general 
who  raised  the  Eoman  shield  against  the  assaults  ol'  the  (j(jtlis.  Now 
they  were  at  liberty  to  secure  their  Gallic  conquests.  It  was  otherwise 
in  Spain,  where  guerilla-wars  alternated,  as  heretofore,  a\  ith  ettbrts  for 
peace.  When  the  Gothic  ambassador.  Sella,  returned  from  th(;  court 
of  King  Remisnumd,  he  found  Theodoric^  murdered  by  his  brother 
Euric.     As  he  liad  risen,  so  he  fell. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  has  left  us  a  picture  of  Theodoric  as  a  man  of 
middle  size,  strong-built  and  sinewy,  with  broad  shoidders  and  deep 
chest.  His  long  locks  hung  down  over  his  slender  neck  ;  his  eyes  were 
shaded  by  strong  eye-brows  and  long  lashes ;  his  nose  was  handsomely 
aquiline;  his  lips  delicate;  his  chin  shaved  smooth  ;  his  complexion  that 
of  a  healthy  youth.  The  leading  traits  of  his  character  were  seriousness 
and  repose  ;  yet  he  could  laugh  heartily  over  a  game  at  checkers.  He 
was  proud  of  his  dignity  without  being  arrogant.  He  was  a  master  of 
the  bow,  and  his  arrows  flew  true  to  tlieir  mark.  His  armor-bearer  and 
equerry  attended  him  everywhere.  Before  daybreak  he  left  his  couch  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  his  priests,  but  more  out  of  policy 
than  piety.  Thereafter  he  gave  himself  to  the  affairs  of  state  in  the  great 
hall,  where  stood  his  body-guards  behind  a  curtain,  clad  in  hides  like 
the  other  Goths.  From  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  noon  his  time 
was  devoted  to  diversions — the  chase,  his  horses,  his  treasure-chamlx^r. 
Except  on  festival  occasions,  his  table  was  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
moderation.  After  the  meal  came  a  game  and  a  short  siesta,  then  business 
again  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  evening,  when  visitors  withdrew, 
only  friends  remaining  till  late.  Supper  was  enlivened  neither  by  song 
nor  music  ;  conversation  alone,  with  occasionally  a  jester,  served  as  sea- 
soning for  the  meal.  As  soon  as  Theodt)ric  rose  from  table  the  approaches 
to  the  palace  were  occujiied  by  guards. 

The  sum  total  of  his  reign  was  that  he  made  his  kingdom  indepen- 
dent, and  made  it  legally  recognized  as  on  a  level  with  Rome.  Its 
boundaries  were  not  materially  extend(>d  by  him. 

Theodoric's  successor,  Euric  (4G4-484),  folhtwcd  in  the  beaten  path. 
Important  events  were  in  prospect,  for  two  influences  were  working 
toward  the  same  end — the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  Enijiire  and  the 
powerful  personality  of  the  king.  Euric's  enemy,  Sidonius,  calls  him 
a  vigorous  warrior,  daring  and  prompt,  but  ambitious,  passionate,  and 
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stubborn.  At  first,  lu'  appcars  to  liavo  entertained  friendly  intentions 
towards  Hv/antiuin,  l»nt  wluii  its  West  Konian  emperor,  Antlieniius, 
armed  a^^ain-t  the  N'andals,  lie  allied  himself  with  his  German  brothers 
:i,id  t.M.k  liir  li'ld  ill  their  behalf.  .VlJothie  host  invaded  Spain  and 
fuii^dit  vi(torioii>ly  aj,^aiii>t  Siievi  and  j)rovineials ;  the  kinjr  himself 
d.-feat(»l  the  Breton  confederates  of  Rome,  who,  expelled  irom  Vav^- 
land.had  settled  in  the  northwest  of  France,  and  took  from  them  the  ini- 
|M.rtant  citv  of  15<.nrires.  The  disorders  in  Italy  encouraged  him  to  further 
enterprises,  so  that  the  whole  region  as  far  as  the  Loire  and  lihone  came 
shortly  into  his  possession.  Only  the  highlands  of  Auvergne,  bravely 
defemled  bv  Ecdieius,  son  of  the  former  emperor,  Avitus,  and  the  poet 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  its  capital,  Clermont,  supported  by 
fri.ndlv  Hiirgundians  and  Bretons,  maintained  itself  against  him.  In 
vain  were  all  the  efforts  of  the  Goths.  The  pride  of  the  Gallic  aristoc- 
nicv,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  hate  of  the  barbarians 
were  concentrated  as  in  a  focus.  Not  till  the  Emperor  Nepos,  in  475, 
formally  surrendered  Auvergne,  in  order  to  purchase  peace  and  alliance 
from  the  dreaded  Ibe,  <lid  resistance  cease. 

A  year  latci-,  the  German  Odoacer  stepped  into  the  place  of  Augustulus 
Romulus.  The  Western  Empire  had  fallen,  and  only  a  few  ruins  reared 
themselves  out  of  the  surging  sea  around  them.  In  the  north  of  Gaul, 
Svagrius  maintained  himself  as  governor  of  the  district  about  Soissons ; 
Provence,  in  the  South,  recognized  Nepos,  now  a  fugitive  in  Dalmatia ; 
and  jiarts  of  Spain  vindicated  their  independence  under  their  native 
nobility.  The  fall  of  the  Empire  set  all  the  Germans  around  in  motion, 
and  ()f  these,  the  Visigoths  were  the  most  highly  developed.  Strength- 
ened by  Ostrogoths,  Euric  threw  himself  upon  Spain  and  subdued  all 
the  peninsula  save  the  mountainous  northwest,  which  the  Suevi,  under 
King  Remismund,  held.  He  turned  next  to  Provence:  Aries,  Marseilles, 
and  all  the  land  as  far  as  the  Durance  was  conquered.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  the  Gothic  banner  waved  everywhere 
vict<trious,  and  firndy  did  their  mighty  lord  hold  his  wide  possessions  in 
his  hand — firmly,  against  piratical  Saxons  and  covetous  Franks  alike. 
In  his  palace  swarmed  envoys  of  the  German  kingdoms,  far  and  near, 
intermixed  with  those  of  the  Romans  and  Persians.  The  Visigoths 
began  to  be  regarded  as  the  predominant  people. 

Euric's  domestic  administration  was  of  high  significance,  for  in  it  the 
superior  civilization  of  Rome  gained  the  upper  hand.  He  took  his  most 
influential  civil  oflficials  from  the  ranks  of  the  provincials ;  even  his  Ger- 
man generals  received  Roman  titles,  and  the  German  common  law  Avas 
codified  after  the  Roman  form.     The  kingdom  was  thus  deprived  of  its 
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popular  basis  without  receiving  an  equivalent,  for  the  diiVerenee  of  the 
races  in  law  and  creed  ])r<)du<'e(l  a  chasm  Ix'tween  them  tiiat  ccMild  lu»!  he 
bridged  over.  In  vain  Kiiric  tried  to  efl'cct  tliis  by  tolcratidii,  |>cniiil- 
ting  St.  Abraham  to  iorni  conuiuMiities  of  monUs.  'J'lic  |M)pnlar  mind 
was  adverse  to  him  ;  to  many,  the  rule  of  a  heretic  ap]»(  arcd  intolerai)Ic. 
To  his  eon([uests,  the  bishops,  above  all,  showed  tliem>elv(.'s  hostile, 
and  their  attitude  found  supjjort.  The  j)otentate's  patience  became  ex- 
hausted, and  in  his  j)assi()nate  \\ay  he  shut  the  malcontents  u|)  in  |)ri.-on. 
Sidonius  says  the  mere  word  "Catholic"  made  him  wince  in  cvei'v 
member.  The  king,  jiowerfnl  as  he  was,  recognized  the  danger.  Re- 
ligious dissensions  menaced  his  life-work. 

Its  very  extension  weakened  the  state,  over  whose  wide  domains 
scarcely  more  than  500,000  Goths  were  dispersed.  Of  these,  the  main 
mass  was  in  Aquitania,  those  in  Spain  being  mere  oft'shoots.  Euric's 
successes  were  due  not  so  much  to  the  number  as  to  the  energy  of  his 
people,  and  to  the  weakness  and  demoralized  condition  of  his  enemies. 
After  his  days,  Gothic  greatness  waned  rapidly,  to  reviv(>  later  in  Spain, 
under  more  favorable  conditions. 

On  Euric's  death,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  his  son  Alaric  II. 
(484—507)  ascended  the  throne — a  man  of  limited  and  confused  intel- 
lect, opposed  to  the  astute  Theodoric  in  Italy,  and  the  })owerful  Clovis 
in  Northern  France.  As  of  itself,  the  centre  of  power  slipped  from  the 
A^isigoths.  Wealaiess,  Avithin  and  without,  is  the  characteristic  of  Alaric's 
government.  At  home,  he  sought  to  reconcile  the  Catholics  by  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  but  the  only  result  was  that  they  raised  their  heads  all 
the  more  confidently,  while  disturbances  in  Spain  summoned  one  part 
of  his  forces  westward,  and  i^tormy  clouds  gathered  themselves  on  the 
north  and  east. 

The  Frank  king,  Clovis,  overthrew  Syagrius,  conquered  his  land, 
and  defeated  the  Alamanni.  Had  Alaric  been  more  resolute  and  far- 
seeing,  he  would  have  helped  these  hard-pressed  victims,  for  now  a  war 
appeared  inevitable  between  him  alone  and  the  fierce  victor.  Only 
through  the  intercession  of  Theodoric,  the  kinsman  of  both,  was  it 
averted.  On  an  island  in  the  Loire,  on  the  confines  of  their  kingdoms, 
Alaric  and  Clovis  met  with  great  pom]>  and  pageantry,  and  exchanged 
words  of  peace  and  friendshi]). 

But  the  nature  of  the  Frank  could  not  brook  peace.  The  IJurgundian, 
Gundobad,  had  already  submitted  to  him,  and  became  his  vassal.  Again, 
Alaric  dared  not  act  openly  (m  behalf  of  the  opjiressed,  although  he 
could  not  conceal  his  sym])athy  with  the  victim.  Then  his  turn  came. 
A  section  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  especially  the  bishops,  engaged  in  trca- 
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s<)n;il)lf   iiilriirucs  ;   tlitir  jumislimcnt   li:ul   no  other  effect   than  that  ol 
cstraiiLriiii;  their  adherents  still  more  I'roni  the  Arian  kiiii;. 

At  len^^th,  in  ö()7,  the  matter  came  to  a  head.  Alarie,  who  had 
a.-<sured  himself  of  help  l'n>ni  the  Ostrogoths,  armed  in  haste  and  sonj^lit 
tit  raise  mnney  by  dehasement  of  the  eoinatje.  Clovis,  ])repared  as 
<'ver,  wished  to  decide  the  campaign  before  the  Ostrogoths  arrived. 
\\  ith  the  declaration  that  he  was  waging  a  war  for  the  faith,  he  crossed 
the  I^»ire,  cansing  the  JJnrgnndians  to  advance  from  the  east.  Alarie 
wavered  before  the  donble  attack,  and  retreated  to  Poitiers  (Figs.  125, 
ri(i),  where  he  cnterfda  fortified  camp.  The  Ostrogoths  did  not  appear, 
and  the  l'" ranks  penetrated  deeper,  laying  w'astc  all  before  them.  Then  the 
old  lust  for  l)attle  and  hate  of  their  kindred  neighbors  awoke  in  the  hearts 
of  the  (roths.  They  importuned  the  king  to  give  up  his  advantageous 
ptsitiun,  and  meet  the  foe  in  the  open  field.  His  people  forced  Alarie  to 
action,  but  it  was  now  inopportune.  Not  far  from  Poitiers,  on  the 
Vocladian  fields,  and  })robably  close  to  the  modern  Vouille,  a  bloody  but 
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Fkj.  125. -Baptistery  of  Saint  Jean  at  Poitiers.     Exterior  view  and  ground-plan.     Oldest 
edifice  in  France  devoted  to  religious  purposes.     (From  Gailhahaud.) 

brief  l)attle  was  fought.  The  Goths  fled,  and  their  king,  in  his  despair, 
cast  himself  among  the  foe  and  w^as  left  on  the  field.  The  fight  was 
regarded  as  a  Judgment  of  God,  and  the  Catholic  legend  has  clothed  it 
with  myths,  a^he  Catholic  heart  went  forth  to  the  victor,  and  nearly  all 
Aquitania,  even  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  easily  became  his  prize. 

The  conflict  between  the  elective  and  hereditary  law  of  succession  to 
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the  Viscotliic  crown,  led  to  disonlcrs  fav(>r:il)le  to  Ciovis.  Alaric's 
son,  Amalarie,  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and,  therefore,  aeeonhn«;  to  the  okl 
German  view,  too   younji;   to    rnle,   and    Gesalie,  an    older  son   of  the 
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Fig.  126— Baptistery  of  [Saint  Jean,  at  Poitiers.'    Cross-section  and  view  of  interior.    (From 

Gailbabaud.) 

deceased  by  a  concubine,  was  elevated  in  his  stead.  But  the  hereditary 
principle  had  become  a  power,  and  Theodoric,  Amalarie's  «rrandfather, 
M^as  alive.     At  this  crisis,  the  A^isigoths  split  into  two  parties,  and  Gesa- 
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lie.  taking  advanta-rc  <>f  tin-  positimi  (»f  attairs,  came  first  to  the  fore- 
L:ri.iiii(l.  lie  n'iif\\c<l  the  war,  hut,  hard  pressed  hy  hoth  Franks  and 
I5iirt::iiiidians,  and  mil  ackiiowh'dired  hy  Theodorie,  he  had  to  h-ave  Nar- 
h..nMc  and  willidraw  I«»  S|iain.  Vet  tlie  !•' ranks  gained  no  üreat  victory  ; 
('arcass(»nne  and  Aries,  opecially,  oil'eri'd  a  hrave  resistance,  l^^)r  more 
than  a  year  Arh-s  had  heen  hesie<red  and  repeatedly  assaulted,  wiien,  at 
the  end  of*  509  or  heuinninu-  ol'  510,  the  Ostrogothic  auxiliaries  appeared 
in  (lani. 

Now  canu-  a  reaction.  The  allied  Franeo-Burgundian  liost  was  over- 
thrown. Aries  reheved,  and  the  whole  of  Southern  France  reconquered. 
(Jesalic  was  next  attacked  in  Spain,  defeated,  and  slain.  A  regency 
under  Theodoric  was  then  thought  of — the  crafty  Theodoric,  who  pre- 
served the  Visigothic  kingdom  for  his  grandson  only  that  he  might  rule 
it  himself,  which  he  continued  to  do  after  Amalaric  was  of  age.  The 
reirion  north  (»f  the  (laronne,  and  tracts  in  the  south,  were  given  up  to 
the  l''i-anks,  ahhough  trac(>s  of  the  presence  of  the  Visigoths  were  observ- 
ahlf  tciituries  afterward.  The  Durance  again  became  the  boundary 
toward  IJurgundy,  S(tuthern  France  was  made  into  a  Gothic  pre- 
fecture, and  the  tried  Thendis  sent  to  Spain.  Theodoric  confirmed  his 
rule  Ity  garri-oiis,  and  transferred  the  royal  treasures  to  Ravenna, 
whither,  also,  yearly  tribute  was  sent.  The  rule  of  the  Ostrogoths  was 
regarded  as  little  better  than  thraldom.  Theudis  married  a  rich  Spanish 
hidy,  surrounded  himself  with  a  strong  body-guard,  and,  supported  by 
the  Iberian  national  feeling,  openly  bore  himself  almost  as  sovereign  of 
the  peninsula. 

On  Theodoric's  deatli  the  united  kingdoms  fell  asunder  into  their 
natural  (hvisions.  Amalaric  (526-531)  took  his  hereditary  A^isigothic 
land,  leaving  all  the  region  east  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Ostrogoths.  The 
Visigothic  country  east  of  the  Pyrenees — henceforth  named  Septimania — 
comprised  only  the  soutlnvest  corner  of  France,  now  mth  Narbonne  as 
its  capital.  Amalaric  seems  to  have  aimed  at  strengthening  himself  by 
marrying  Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  Clovis;  and  this  all  the  more  that 
Spain  was  now  almost  avowedly  ruled  by  Theudis.  But  it  w^as  precisely 
this  marriage  that  wrought  his  ruin.  The  account  is,  that  he  sought  to 
convert  his  spouse  t<»  Arianism  by  violence,  and  that  she  sent  a  gar- 
ment stained  with  blood  which  she  had  shed  under  the  blows  of  her 
husband,  as  a  mute  appeal,  to  her  brother,  Childebert.  He  came 
with  a  powerful  force,  overthrew  the  Goths,  and  carried  his  sister  home. 
Amalaric  was  shortly  thereafter  slain,  we  know  not  how.  With  him 
the  ruling  house  became  extinct,  and  many  of  his  tribesmen  emigrated 
to  Spain. 


THE  visiaoTus  L\  SPAIN.  :vxi 

THF  VISIÜOTHIC  KINGDOM  IN  SPAIN. 
(Plate  XXIII.) 
The  oxtinclion  of  tlif  royal  race  and  the  sinalliicss  of  the  A'isit^otliic 
(lomiiiioiis  ill  (Jniil  compared  with  those  beyond  (he  Pyrenees  l»niii«rlit 
about  a  iiionicntous  ehanii^e.  S|)ain  n(»\v  bceanie  the  dctniiiiaiit  coimlrv. 
Out  of  the  blending  oi'  tlie  provineials  with  their  masters,  a  new  race 
arose,  among-  whom  Arianism  succumbed  before  the  more  jxiwcrful  i-i\ai 
fiiith.  The  history  of  the  Spanish  West  (Jothic  state  (the  kingdom  of 
Toledo)  falls  thus  into  two  })eriods — the  Arian  and  the  Catholic. 

THK  ARIAN  PERIOD  (A.  D.  531-586). 

The  hereditary  ])rinciple  in  succession  was  never  re-established. 
Theudis  (r>,'>l-54<S),  the  most  j)o\verful  man  in  the  land,  seized  the  crown 
and  caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  people.  As  he  had 
attained  greatness  in  Spain,  he  remained  there,  especially  in  the  imjiortant 
border  fortress,  Barcelona,  so  as  to  be  near  Septimania,  which  was  con- 
stantly threatened  by  the  Franks.  In  533  or  534,  indeed,  they  subdued 
a  portion  of  it,  and  eight  years  later  they  pressed  over  the  Pyrenees. 
After  some  early  successes,  they  were  driven  back,  and  would  have 
been  exterminated  in  the  mountain-passes  had  not  the  Gothic  commander 
been  c(n'ru])ted.  The  conquest  of  Africa  by  Belisarius  Theudis  let  ]>ass 
unnotii-ed.  Some  attempts  on  Ceuta  failed,  and  in  54<S  he  fell  under  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin.  The  same  fate  overtook  his  successor,  Theudigisel, 
formerlv  a  g(Mieral,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  months.  In  a  nocturnal 
carousal  the  lights  were  of  a  sudden  extinguished  by  the  cons])irators 
and  the  king  struck  down  in  the  darkness.  "The  (Joths  have  the  hideous 
fashion  of  disposing  of  unpo])ular  kings  by  the  sword,  and  then  elevating 
one  more  to  their  mind."     Such  is  the  verdict  of  Gregory  of  Tours. 

The  violence  of  the  rulers  soon  corresponded  to  that  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  For  this  reason,  a  conspiracy  broke  out  against 
Agila  (549-554),  with  Athanagild  at  its  head.  Unable  to  make  head, 
unaided,  against  the  king,  Athanagild  called  on  the  Byzantines,  and  with 
their  lielji  gained  a  victory.  As  Agila  was  arming  anew,  the  fate  of  his 
predecessors  overtook  him  also.  The  unity  of  the  (Jothic  people  A\as 
restored  under  Athanagild,  but  the  southeast  coast  of  the  peninsula  re- 
mained for  seventy  years  in  the  hands  of  the  self-seeking  auxiliaries. 

The  throne  that  Athanagild  mounted  was  undermined.  In  vain  did 
he  strive  to  drive  forth  the  (Jreeks.  By  dint  of  superior  skill  they  main- 
tained their  hold  on  the  Ibrtilied  cities.  Ari:ini>m  was,  as  it  were,  in- 
vested on  all  sides:  on  the  north,  by  the  Franks;  on  the  southeast  and 
south,  by  the  Greeks;  and  on  the  west,  by  the  Suevi.     The  two   Gothic 
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prinpo.'sses,  I>niiirliil.l<;iii(l  ( Julcswiiitlin.  wlioliad  inarric«!  Fraiiki>li  princes 
aii»l  wtn-  a<lli«'r(iits  of  Cathnlicisin,  labored  for  his  conversion;  and  a 
niinnr  said  that  the  kintr  heeanie  a  convert  of  his  own  free  will.  Tiie 
einerireiiee  of  ToIcmIo  as  capital  was,  as  it  were,  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
future. 

Arianism  was  to  llaine  up  once  more.  At  first,  indeed,  there  seemed 
little  liopc  of  tliis,  for  aiur  .Vthanaij:ild's  tieath,  months  elapsed  heforc;  the 
iK-opie  unitiHl  on  a  successor.  At  last  the  nobles  of  Septimania  elevated 
their  duke,  L<'ova.  This  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Spanish  (loths,  whercupt)n  Leova  made  over  the  territory  to  the 
south  of  the  Pyrenees  to  his  younger  brother,  Leovigild  (567-586).  Thus 
the  state  had  suidv  to  a  divisible  elective  monarchy,  threatened  from 
without  and  within.  But  the  turning-point  came.  Leova  died  in  572, 
and  Ivt'ovigild  reunited  the  whole  country  into  one  kingdom,  dragging 
it,  as  it  were,  with  a  powerful  hand  out  of  the  slough. 

Leovigild  had   two  objects:  to  render  the  royal  authority  absolute, 

and  to  be  sole  ruler  in  the  Pyrenean  penin- 
sula. To  attain  the  former,  he  broke  the 
power  of  the  native  chiefs,  sought  to  de- 
grade the  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  to  aggrandize  the  crown  l)y  wealth 
and  splendor,  and  the  restoration  of  heredi- 
tary succession;  in  short,  he  blended  the 
functions  of  the  German  king  with  those 
of  Roman  imperialism.  To  reach  his 
second  object,  he  had  to  subdue  the  Sue  vi 
and  drive  forth  the  Byzantines,  while  he 
obviated  attacks  of  the  Franks  by  relation- 
ship through  intermarriage.  By  carrying 
out  these  designs  Leovigild  became  the 
saviour  of  his  country. 

Military  cares  first  claimed  his  atten- 
tion. The  Byzantines  had  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  whole  south  of  Spain  up 
to  the  Sierra  IVIorena,  Cordova  constituting 
the  licadquarters  of  their  power.  Leovigild 
took  the  field  against  them,  overthrew  them, 
and  recovered  most  of  the  cities,  including  Cordova,  which  was  as- 
saulted by  night  and  deluged  with  blood.  Before  his  arms  the  people 
of  the  northern  highlands,  too,  succumbed  after  a  fierce  resistance,  and 
the  heads  of  their  leaders  fell  to  the  executioner's  axe,  while  their  treas- 


Fio.  127. — Gold  coin  of  Leovigild 
(.173-.5S6  A.D.)  t  LEOVIGILDVS 
RE.  The  cross  at  thebcgiuning 
serves  also  as  the  X  of  EEX. 
Reverse  :  +  RODAS  N  IVSTVS. 
The  two  faces  represent  the  king 
and  Ills  successor.  The  epithet 
IVSTV.S  stands — as  is  regularly 
the  ca.sc  on  Visigothic  coins — 
after  the  name  of  the  town  at 
which  the  coin  was  minted : 
Rhoda,  in  the  Visigothic  prov- 
ince of  Tarraconcnsis,  modern 
Rosas.  The  coin  is  one-third  of 
the  Roman  solidus,  and  is  one 
of  the  rudest  coins  known.  The 
type,  however,  is  original,  and 
not  copied  from  any  contem- 
porary Roman  coins.    (Berlin.) 
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ures  were  confiseatcd  to  the  royal  exclicquer.  A  now  city,  decorated  with 
magnificent  structures  and  environed  by  strong  walls,  arose  as  a  trojihy 
of  victory  for  the  present,  and  a  place  of  strength  to  overawe  the  r('gi(»n 
for  the  future.  Memorial  coins  bearing  Victoria  probably  Ixlnno  (d  tins 
period.     In  576   Leovigild  opened  war  against  the  Suevi,  whose  king- 


FiG.  128.— Gold  coin  of  Kins  Leovi- 
gild.    (Berlin.) 


\ 


Fig.  129. — Gold  coin  of   Kin«  Hermenigild. 
(Berlin.) 


dom  embraced  Galicia  and  Portugal.  Here,  too,  victory  ^\•aitcd  on  his 
banners.  The  Suevian  king,  Miro,  only  with  difficulty  obtained  an 
armistice,  and  seems  to  have  bound  himself  to  an  enduring  peace. 
These  wars  had  lasted  eight  years;  the  king  could  now  devote  himself 
to  internal  affairs. 

From  of  old,  certain  dominant  families  had  grown  up  to  be  a  })ower, 
scarcely  compatible  with  that  of  the  state.  The  Gothic  nobles,  origi- 
nating in  this  way,  had  now  so  aggrandized  themselves  that  they  were 
at  once  a  menace  to  the  crown  and  oppressors  of  the  people.  Against 
these  Leovigild  proceeded  with  inexorable  severity.  By  killing  off  a 
great  number  of  the  nobility,  he  restored  peace  to  himself  and  his  king- 
dom. And  what  he  extorted  by  the  sword  he  confirmed  and  ordered  by 
laws,  specifically  amending  the  code  of  Euric  by  striking  from  it 
numerous  provisions  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  age. 

Monarchy  had  won  a  firm  foundation  on  the  ruins  of  the  nobility  and 
the  strong  shoulders  of  the  freemen.  In  573  Leovigild  made  his  tM'o 
sons  by  his  fir.st  marriage — Hermenigild  and  Rcccared — co-regents,  thus 
tentatively  reintroducing  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession.  His 
own  person  he  surrounded  with  every  circumstance  of  pomp;  Toledo  be- 
came his  capital.  The  first  coins  with  the  head  of  the  national  king 
were  struck,  and  a  state-treasury  established  and  n^plenished  with  taxes 
and  the  confiscation  of  estates.  Up  to  this  time  o\\\\  l\oinan  money  had 
been  struck.  Now,  in  ]ilac(>  of  the  name  and  figui-e  of  the  n-mote  Cae.sar, 
those  of  the  native  king  were  substituted  with  full  ornamentation  (Figs. 
127,  128).  Tlie  dignity  of  their  ruler  was  thus  made  obvious  to  the  peo|)le. 
Over  a  dozen  mints  were  at  work  to  meet  the  demands  of  industry  and 
commerce.  This  decisive  change  in  the  monetary  .system  was  coinei(K>nt 
with,  and  indicative  of,  the  elevation  of  the  people  materially,  inti-llec- 
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tuallv.  aii.l  |...liti."illy.  Tliis  was,  to«»,  tlif  time  wlicii  Isidore  of  Sovillo, 
I^'aiitl.r,  aii.l  .l<.liaiiiics  of  liiclaro  Nvrotc,  who,  alter  a  drcarv  jicriod  of 
harreiiiiess,  (»iice  more  inspired   lile  itito  liistorieal  delineation. 

The  kiiiir,  eherishini;  the  hope  of  further  eonHrinin<>;  his  achievements 
throuirh  kinship  with  tlie  I'^-anUish  ruliiii;  house,  married  his  oldest  son, 
llcrmeni<:iltl  (FiiT.  1  ■-"••),  to  the  Merovinuiaii  i)rineess,  Inuunthis.  But 
this  verv  step  pro(hieed  eonii)lieations  tliat  hrou^lit  in  (juestion  the  very 
existence  of  the  state.  Inuimthis  came  with  a  ricli  equipment,  l)Ut  would 
suhinit  to  no  rehaptism  alter  the  Arian  rite.  The  kint»;  sunuiioned  a 
coun«-il  at  Toledo,  and  this  devised  measures  for  facilitating  conversion 
from  ("atholicisni  to  Arianism.  Many  were  thereby  won  over,  the  re- 
fract(»ry  being  dealt  with  by  the  state. 

The  creeds  came  into  direct  conflict,  when  an  unheard-of  event  took 
pla<c.  In  direct  antagonism  to  the  policy  of  his  father,  Hermen igild, 
whose  iv>idcnce  was  at  Seville,  was  converted  by  his  wife,  and,  traitor- 
ously allving  himself  with  the  Suevi  and  with  the  Byzantines  of  the  south 
coast,  appeared  in  open  rebellion.  The  humiliated  enemies  of  the  crown 
joined  him;  religious  jealousy  lent  its  imi)ulsc;  even  the  Basques  of  the 
north  l)roke  lo(»se.  Leovigild  seems  to  have  been  surprised  at  first  by 
the  violence  and  volume  of  the  movement;  but  rallying  with  the  energy 
peculiar  to  him,  he  coiKpiered  the  Basques  and  drove  many  of  them  over 
the  IVrenees  to  their  kindred  in  Aquitania  (Bas-  or  Vas-conia,  that  is, 
(Jasconv).  His  ill-advised  son  he  besieged  in  Seville,  and  a  Suevian  host, 
under  King  .Miro,  that  came  to  his  relief,  escaped  annihilation  only  by 
acknowledging  Yisigothic  supremacy.  Byzantine  help  failed  to  come, 
and  Seville,  after  being  weakened  by  famine,  was  taken  by  storm.  Her- 
mcnigild  escaped  to  Cordova,  but,  unable  to  maintain  himself  there,  sur- 
ren<lered.  The  prison,  and  thence  the  scaffold,  were  his  doom  for 
remaining  staunch  to  his  faith.  In  his  case,  the  father  gave  ^vay  to 
the  ruler.  Jngunthis  and  her  son  remained  in  alliance  with  the  equivo- 
cal Greeks. 

With  Hermenigild's  overthrow  the  conq)lications  were  not  at  an  end. 
Contests  for  the  throne  broke  out  among  the  Suevi,  which  Leovigild  took 
advantage  of,  to  render  this  people  harmless  once  for  all.  In  584,  he 
took  the  last  Suevian  king  captive,  and  made  his  land  a  Gothic  province. 
Then  a  storm  threatened  from  the  heretofore  happily-restrained  Franks, 
and  their  confederates,  the  Burgundians.  Two  armies  entered  Septi- 
mania  ;  a  fleet  sailed  against  Galicia.  The  last  was  destroyed,  and  the 
allied  armies,  after  a  few  preliminary  successes,  could  make  no  head 
against  the  Goths  under  Reccared.  During  negotiations  for  peace,  his 
father  dicil   in   Toledo. 
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Leovigild  was  one  of"  tliose  natures  in  avIioih  «rlowcd  ilic  wlmli'  ni-dor 
of  the  son  of  Spain:  fearless  and  passi(»nate  and  caleidatin^r ;  a  ^nat 
statesman,  warrior,  and  kin^;.  The  Peninsula  obeyed  liini  t<i  its  utnio.-t 
bounds;  within  and  without  the  tendeney  to  Catholici-ni  was  eh<(l<cd. 
It  almost  appeared  as  if  a  future  were  secured  for  the  doctrine  of  Arins, 
and  yet  its  end  was  innninent. 

THE  CATHOLIC   PEEIOD   (A.  D.  586-711). 

Lcovigild's  son  and  successor,  Eecoarcd  (586-601),  adopted  ( 'at In. H- 
cisni  and  elevated  it  to  Ix;  the  state  religion.  Many  motives  seem  to  ha\c 
been  at  work.  The  religious  division  was  the  root  of  all  evils.  The 
(^atholics  constituted  a  nearly  ovcrwlielming  majority;  tlie  rejiresentatives 
of  an  ancient  and  superior  culture,  they  had  also  the  better  organized  and 
more  effective  faith.  That  Arianism  could  not  permanently  maintain 
the  upper  hand  must  have  gradually  become  clear.  Not  only  the  Suevi, 
but  a  large  proportion  of  the  Goths,  had  fallen  away  from  it ;  and  from 
without  it  was  threatened  by  hostile  Catholic  powers.  Furthei-niore  the 
main  support  of  Orthodoxy — the  episcopate — promised  the  king  the  help 
lie  needed  against  the  lay  nobles.  Reccared  did,  under  changed  circum- 
stances, what  Constantine  had  done  before  him. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  called  the  Arian  and  Catholic  bisho])s 
to  a  religious  conference,  Avhere,  after  long  but  resultless  discussions,  the 
king  publicly  declared  for  Orthodoxy.  A  part  of  the  Goths,  even  Arian 
bishops,  followed  his  example ;  others  murmured,  and  soon  all  the  more, 
inasmuch  as  the  government  set  about  extirpating  Arianism.  The  here- 
tics were  shut  out  from  all  offices,  and  their  sacred  books  bui-ned.  Three 
times  the  degraded  confession  broke  out  in  revolt,  always  under  the  lead- 
ing of  bishops,  usually  supported  by  selfish  nobles.  All  attemjits  failed, 
even  the  two  directed  from  Septimania,  and  supported  by  (Juntram  of 
Burgundy.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Carcassonne  the  enemies  suffered  a 
bloody  defeat.  In  this  the  Goths  saw  the  interposition  of  Providence  in 
favor  of  their  converted  king.  After  this  the  king  enjoyed  comparative 
peace.  A  conspiracy  of  Did<e  Argimund  was  discovered  ;  the  rebel 
was  scourged,  shorn,  and  degraded.  With  the  Pivzantines,  eases  of  fric- 
tion were  frequent,  but  resultless.  The  Basque  mountaineers,  who  had 
sought  to  return  from  Gascony,  succumbed  before  the  s^\ol■d  ^^['  the 
Goths.  With  the  Franks,  Reccared  ]iursued  his  fither's  policy  (.f 
friendship. 

Much  more  im|)ortant  for  the  future  were  the  ecelesiastical  and  politi- 
cal developments.  In  589,  the  memorable  Third  Council,  that  oi" ''I'ole«lo, 
met.     All  the  bishops — even  the  Suevian  and  Se])timain*an — were  there, 
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n-pn-snitiu«:,  :is  never  lulni-e,  the  miilicatidii  oitlie  I<iii<;<I(im.  ( 'ourt  jiiid 
nul)ilitv  wvYv  opeiilv  ( ':ith<»lic,  tor  this  was  the  condition  ol'  hohhiiü:  niliei'. 
The  Arians  were  s<>h-innly  anathematized,  and  a  synod  was  ordered  to  he 
held  everv  v<'ar  in  each  eec  Iesiasli<al  province.  'J'liis  council  had  grown 
into  :i  diet,  the  lir-t  in  a  Inn«:  series. 

Hitherto  .Vrianisin  had  niarUed  oil"  the  (joths  from  the  Roman  pro- 
vineial-,  and  preserved  tor  them  theii-  ancestral  speech  and  customs. 
Ni.w  Ivoman  usjijjes  gained  the  a.scendaney.  Latin  became  the  language 
ot"  the  state,  the  court,  tlie  Church,  business,  and  literature.  Gothic 
U'came  n'lcgated  to  ti»e  country  districts,  and  gradually  died  out.  The 
court  a<lopted  the  eti([uette  of  Byzantiiuu.  Roman  jurisprudence  was 
incorjwirated  in  tlie  law-i)ooks  for  the  Goths  and  provincials.  Keccared's 
reign  marks  the  date  of  the  llomanizing  of  his  people. 

Another  not  less  momentous  revolution  was  that  consequent  on  the 
growth  in  power  of  tlie  Catholic  Church.  Nowhere  had  the  councils  the 
s;ime  inHuence  as  with  the  Visigoths.  The  connection  between  the 
( 'hureh  and  the  state  was  so  close  that  ecclesiastical  censures  and  sanc- 
tion- had  a  political  and  social  influence;  and  inversely,  the  king's  dis- 
|ilea-ure  amounted  to  exconununication  and  his  pardon  to  readmission  to 
the  ( "hureh.  The  institution  of  the  ceremony  of  crowning  and  anointing, 
which  began  under  Reccared,  is  closely  connected  with  the  rise  of  ecclesi- 
a>tieal  power.  The  king  found  in  the  clergy  at  once  a  powerful  support 
and  a  most  dangerous  enemy  ;  yet  both  combined  were  not  strong  enough 
to  cojM'  with  the  old  grievance  of  the  land — the  usurpation  of  pow'er  by 
the  nobility.  In  all  save  this,  the  reign  of  Reccared  constituted  a  turn- 
ing-jwiint  in  the  history  of  his  people. 

Reccared  was  a  man  of  altogether  different  stamp  from  his  father. 
He  studied  tlie  interests  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  was  of  singular 
mildness  of  disposition  and  of  Avinning  manners. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Leova  II.  (601-603),  a  lad  of  twenty  years, 
who,  within  a  year  and  a  half,  fell  before  a  conspiracy,  the  barely  initiated 
|)rinciple  of  hereditary  succession  being  thus  once  more  violated.  Wit- 
teric,  the  victorious  rebel,  ascended  the  throne,  and  maintained  himself 
there  .seven  years  (603-610).  It  is  said  he  tried  to  reintroduce  Arianism, 
to  which  he  was,  in  a  large  measure,  indebted  for  his  elevation.  Appar- 
ently, he  assumed  a  sort  of  conciliatory  attitude.  Against  the  Byzan- 
tines he  fought  without  result,  and  a  dangerous  war  with  the  Franks 
seemed  imminent,  when  he  was  stabbed  at  a  banquet. 

The  Catholics  had  evidently  something  to  do  Avith  the  murder.  They 
succeeded  in  ])lacing  the  Orthodox  Gunthimar  (610-612)  on  the  throne. 
He  seems  to  have  held  two  councils,  and  to  have  prosecuted  the  customary 
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Fig.  130. — Gold  coin  of  Sisebut 
(G12-G21  A.D.  Obverse:  t  SI- 
SEBVTVS  REX.  Reverse: 
+  EMERETA  PIVS.  Enierita, 
capital  of  the  province  Lusi- 
tiinia,  modern  Merida.  In 
Emereta  we  have  a  confusion 
of  e  and  i,  common  in  vulgar 
Latin,  as  also  is  that  of  other 
vowels :  Cf.  vector  for  victor,  etc. 
(Berlin.) 


war  with  tlic  Byzantines.  This  was,  too,  the  Hfi'-task  of  his  siieccs.sor  Sise- 
but ((312-020).  In  two  cani]xii<;ns  this  kinoj  (Fi^.  l.'iO)  triiiinplicd  over  the 
foes  of  his  country,  and,  \\  inniiiij;-  over  tiie  in- 
habitants by  Ills  inildiiess,  became  at  K'n<>;tli 
master  of  the  t"ar-stretcliin<i'  possessions  on  the 
Mediterranean.  To  the  Byzantines  were  h'ft 
only  sonu>  j)hices  in  modern  Alg-arvc,  in  the 
south  of  Por(uti;aL  Sisebut  was  distint2;uished 
also  by  his  taste  for  art  and  science ;  he  built 
the  famed  church  of  St.  Leocadia  in  Toledo, 
and  plied  the  pen  of  the  author.  Pious  and 
fanatical,  he  was  possessed  by  the  idea  of 
consolidating  his  kingdom  by  unity  of  creed, 
and  thus  came  in  collision  with  an  isolated 
people — the  Jews.  These  were  nimierous  in 
Spain,  and,  as  usual,  had  accumidated  very 
considerable  wealth.  They  were  handed  over  to  the  clergy.  Many  were 
baptized  through  violence,  others  were  cruelly  persecuted  and  jilundered. 
But  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  Jews  were  not  to  be  so  lightly  disposed  of 
as  the  Arians.  In  their  case  one  had  not  only  to  do  with  a  diiference  of 
religion,  but  also  with  a  difference  of  race ;  and  as  a  race  the  Jews  are 
the  most  stubborn  of  all.  The  Jewish  question  apparently  contributed 
to  the  fiill  of  the  state.  On  Sisebut's  death,  the  report  was  that  he  had 
been  poisoned.  His  son,  Reccared  II.,  who  succeeded  him,  surviNcd  him 
by  a  few  months. 

After  the  death  of  Reccared  II.,  the  tried  commander,  Swinthila 
(621-631)  was  elected,  who  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Byzantines  from 
Algarve  and  making  the  whole  peninsula  Visigothic.  On  the  strength  of 
his  successes,  and  supported  by  the  freemen,  he  raised  his  son  Rieimer  to 
be  his  co-regent  and  successor ;  by  his  independence  of  action  and  by  sum- 
moning no  council,  he  seems  to  have  evoked  the  hostility  of  the  nobles 
and  clergy.  A  part  of  these  purchased  the  alliance  of  the  Franks  by 
the  siuTcnder  of  an  old  national  treasure — the  costly  gold  platter  of 
Aetius.  Count  Sisinanth  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Septimania, 
had  himself  crowned  as  king,  and  advanced  with  his  allies  to  Saragossa. 
Here  Swinthila  intended  to  confront  him,  but  his  army  fell  away  piece- 
meal to  the  enemy.  He  himself  was  surrendered  and  deposed,  but  his 
life  was  spared. 

This  victory  of  Sisinanth  (631-636)  involved  that  of  his  i)artisans — 
the  clergy.  In  633,  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo  met,  under  Isicktre 
of  Seville.     Sisinanth,  attended  by  the  foremost  of  iiis  nobility,  appeari'd 
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iM-foiv  till-  .spiritual  liitliers,  threw  liiinsclC  upon  the  earth,  and  with  tears 
ami  si'dis  ln'irginl  the  bishojjs  to  intercrde  with  (Jod  iitr  him,  cxhortinj; 
ihein  to  <;iiard  tlie  ri<;hts  of  the  C'liurch,  and  root  out  uhnse.s.  The  residt 
<ir  the  council  was  enihodieil  in  seventy-live  canons,  comprising  ordinances 
coiicernin«;  synods,  ecclesiastical  discipline,  etc.  By  command  of  the  king, 
fnrl)(»rn  priests  were  released  from  taxes  and  forced  work,  and  the  Jews, 
althouudi  not  compcHcd  to  embrace  Christianity,  were  induced  to  do  so  by 
all  possible  means.  Their  children  must  be  under  Christian  supervision, 
thev  themselves  could  hold  no  public  office.  Finally,  the  coimcil  incul- 
cated lovaltv  and  obedience  to  kings.  AVhen  one  died  the  choice  of  his 
successor  was  left  to  the  nobles  and  bishops  concurrently.  Whoever 
ti-:iu~gressed  against  the  sovereign,  in  hfe  or  limb,  was  to  bo  damned 
fonver. 

It  was  still  more  evick'ut  luider  Kindila  (636-640)  how  the  Church, 
having  once  grown  into  a  power,  sought  to  take  the  crown  under  its  pro- 
t<-ftiuii  and  arrange  its  affairs.  Thus,  the  Fifth  Council  of  Tok'do  de- 
cided that  whoever,  without  authority,  conspired  against  the  life  or  dignity 
of  the  king,  or  who,  during  his  lifetime,  looked  out  for  a  successor,  or 
uttered  maledictions  against  a  prince,  should  fill  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church.  lint  no  real  decree  was  made.  The  Sixth  Council  supplied 
what  was  wanting:  a  royal  edict  banishing  all  Jews  from  the  land  so 
that  it  might  be  for  the  Orthodox  alone,  was  so  far  modified  as  to  make 
it  incumbent  upon  each  ruler  to  swear  to  maintain  Catholicism;  but  the 
decrees  of  the  Fourth  Coimcil  against  the  Jews  Avere  declared  in  full 
force.  Thus,  we  see  that  this  assembly  altered  a  mandate  of  the  king  in 
favor  of  a  canon  of  a  council,  while  it  strove  to  secure  his  person,  chil- 
dren, court-officers,  etc.,  by  the  threat  of  church-penalties. 

Kindila  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Tulga  (640-641).  ITo  was  a 
yoimg,  inexperienced,  and  weak  man.  A  part  of  the  repressed  no])lenien 
took  advantage  of  his  position  to  rise  in  revolt  under  Kindaswinth. 
Tiilira  was  deposed  and  shut  up,  with  shorn  head,  in  a  monastery. 
Duruig  the  ascendancy  of  the  C-hurch,  peace  had  prevailed.  As  scxm 
as  the  lay  ek'ment  became  ])reponderant,  the  crook  gave  place  to  the 
sword,  and  all  the  decrees  of  councils  collapsed  before  brute  force. 

Kindaswinth  (641-652),  under  the  weight  of  nearly  eighty  years, 
conec-aled  a  passionate,  energetic,  and  imperious  nature.  Scarcely  was 
he  acknowledged,  when  he  began  to  assert  himself.  The  Frank,  Frede- 
gar,  reports:  "He  caused  all  those  wdio  before  had  had  to  do  with  the 
expulsion  of  kings  or  stood  under  suspicion  of  revolt,  to  be  slain 
or  l)anished.  Two  hundred  of  his  foremost  subjects  and  five  hundred 
men  uf  lower  estate  he  is  said  to  have  put  to  death;  their  wives,  chil- 
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dren,  and  property  Avere  divided  anion«;  his  adlicrciits.  ISfanv  fl<(l  t<> 
the  Franks  and  AiVica,  where  they  appealed  for  help  and  enileav<»ri<l  to 
return  home  in  arms  in  quest  of  revenge."  His  mereiless  severity  broke 
down  all  effective  opposition,  aiul  secured  the  peace  of  terror,  J I  is  piety 
and  encouragement  of  science,  his  activity  in  good  Avorks,  his  gifts,  an<l 
church-building — above  all,  his  power — so  operated  that  the  Church 
party  came  over  to  his  side.  The  Seventh  Council  of  'I'ojcdd  ((J4(J) 
marked  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  Church  and  crown.  Among 
other  decrees  there  was  one  declaring  that  any  churchman  who  took  sides 
with  an  anti-king  should  suffer  cxcomnuinication.  Kindaswinlh  accepted 
its  decrees  and  embodied  them  in  his  own  civil  code.  A  uniiurm  land- 
law  for  all  the  kingdom  was  promulgated,  a  reform  of  tiie  judiciary 
carried  through,  the  proudest  palatines  threatctied  with  tlie  same  ])unish- 
ment  as  the  meanest  freeman,  and  refractory  churchmen  brought  before 
the  lay  judges.  ^Ye  see  that  the  temporal  ascendancy  of  the  Church  was 
broken ;  yet  its  power  remained.  The  Church  and  the  untitled  freemen 
constituted  the  foundation  on  which  the  throne  rested,  A  period  of 
peaceful  progress  could  now  develop  itself. 

In  the  year  649,  the  king  appointed  his  son,  Reccesiwinth  (652-672), 
co-regent.  As  far  as  we  can  learn  this  took  place  on  the  motion  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  dignitaries,  without  election.  In  his  extreme  age, 
Kindaswinth  made  over  the  reins  to  the  more  vigorous  power,  dying 
within  thn^e  years.  This  very  fact,  which  should  have  repressed  all 
disorders,  seems  to  have  stirred  them  up.  Especially  the  ever-turbulent 
Basques  had  to  be  coerced  by  armed  force.  Otherwise,  the  king  en- 
deavored to  effect  his  purposes  by  mildness.  To  the  rebellious  he  prom- 
ised pardon,  to  the  country-people,  diminution  of  taxes. 

Scarcely  had  Reccesiwinth  been  a  year  seated  on  the  throne  when  he 
summoned  the  Eighth  Council  of  Toledo,  Up  to  this  time  the  clerical 
element  had  been  in  the  ascendancy  in  these  assemblies;  for,  although 
lay  nobles  took  part  in  them,  only  the  ecclesiastical  signatures  appeared 
on  the  decrees.  Now  dig-nitaries  of  the  state  took  their  seats  beside 
those  of  the  Church,  so  that  the  council  corresponded  to  a  full  diet,  as  it 
continued  to  do  in  later  times.  The  Spanish  Council  decrees  were  thus 
in  large  measure  equivalent  to  Fraidcish  capitularies.  The  king  oin-ned 
the  sitting  and  laid  his  propositions  before  the  meeting,  on  whiih  there 
followed  debate  and  decision.  In  res])ect  to  the  election  of  a  king,  tiie 
following  amendment  was  adojjted  :  that  it  should  take  ])lace  in  the 
capital  or  place  of  death  of  the  predecessor,  and  the  choice  be  niadi' 
by  the  nobles  with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishoi)s  and  |)alaee-onieials ; 
the  king  should  defend  the  Catholic  faith  against  Jews  and  heretics,  and 
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not  n-i^Mi  lu'lorc  lie  had  taken  the  oath.  Two  supplcniciitarv  decrees 
w«re  atldtnl,  one  elassiiiir  the  inheritance  left  by  the  kinii;  nnder  j)rivate- 
aiid  crown-jirojx-rty,  the  other,  instituting  a  court  of  arbitration  for  all 

suits  against  the  crown.  At  the  moment, 
these  concessions  probably  appeared  to 
involve  no  peril  to  monarchy,  which  was 
yet  strong ;  but  later  on  their  effects  were 
Ji-_i  -y  momentous.     Already  the  ratification  of 

Fio.  i:u.    «ii'M  oiii  of  Kercesiwinth.      thc  acts  in  the  assembly  sounded  strangely 
(}.vj-(u->  A.D.  Obverse:  +  RECCES-      „„tspoken.     It  Mas    not   the   design  to 

VINhVS     UX.       Reverse:     +T()-  /  ,    ^       m  i        •         .         i 

LETo   I'lvs.     T..ledo   was  tin-      '"^il^«  si».v  royal  family  predommant  and 

capital  of  the  province  Carthageni-       the  Other  members  of  the  kingdom  ])OW- 

eiisis.    The  (Jreek  e  for  the  TH      ^j,j^gg_     Emphasis  was  laid  Only  on  the 

ill  tills   Latin   inscription  is  ])ein-  i       r*>  i       i  i  r 

liar.    The  cross  uj.on  a  platform  is     Toyal  officc,  not  CD  the  bearer  thereof  as 

iniitated  from  Roman  coins.  (Ber-       an  individual. 

'"'•^  Reccesiwinth  continued  in  the  trod- 

den path.  Like  his  father,  his  main  object  was  the  reformation  of  the 
laws,  and  here  he  effected  much.  But  what  availed  the  best  laws  when 
their  verv  foundations — the  royal  authority  and  the  succession — remained 
insecure,  nay  were  now  specially  rendered  insecure?  After  a  peaceful 
reign  of  twenty  years,  Reccesiwinth  died,  on  the  whole  an  amiable,  but 
not  far-sighted  prince,  more  of  a  theologian  and  jurist  than  a  statesman. 
((T.  Fig.  i;32'.) 

At  the  |)lace  (tf  his  death,  an  eminent  Goth,  named  Wamba  (672- 
GHO),  was  cho.-^en  by  the  assembled  dignitaries,  and  anointed  by  the  Metro- 
politan of  Toledo.  As  so  often  before,  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  in 
Septimania,  and  then  tumults  broke  out  in  the  northern  mountain  regions. 
AVanil)a  marched  to  suppress  the  latter,  sending  over  the  Pyrenees  his 
general  Paulus,  who,  however,  was  led  by  ambition  to  grasp  at  the  crown. 
Soon  all  the  land  from  the  Prankish  border  to  the  Ebro  was  in  flames. 
( )nly  the  clergy  appear  to  have  remained  true  to  the  chosen  and  anointed 
king.  Wamba  took  the  field  with  unexpected  promptitude,  repressed 
the  Basques,  subdued  Tarraconia,  marched  to  Septimania,  took  Narbonne 
by  storm,  and  laid  siege  to  Nimes,  where  Paulus  had  collected  the  last 
elements  of  resistance.  After  a  brave  defence,  the  gates  were  forced, 
the  walls  scaled,  and  the  city  entered.  But  the  way  had  to  be  ]iurchased 
step  by  ste|»  witli   ])loo(l.     The  dead  and  wounded  lay  in   tliick  heaps, 

'  Eig.  132  represents  certain  objects  from  the  Giiarrazar  Treasure,  in  Paris:  1.  Votive 
crown  of  King  Reccesiwinth  (J  original  size),  inscribed  :  RECCESVINTHVS  REX  OFFERET. 
2.  Cross,  inscribed:  IN  NOMINE  DEI  OFFERET  SONNICA  SANCTE  MARIE  IN  SOR- 
B.VCES  (J  origina  size).  3.  Votive  crown  (^  original  size).  4.  Votive  crown  (nearly  i 
original  size  .     5  Cross  (J  original  size).     (From  Lasteyrie.) 
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Fig.  132.— From  the  Guurrazar  Treasure.     Paris,     t See  page  342.^ 
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l„i;.rf  Taiiliis  took  ivtiip'  in  the  Ivomaii  :iiii]>liitlic:ilrc.  Witliout  hope 
<.r  .•s«-:i|M-,  lit-  l)r>niiu|it  the  Uiii.ir,  tlin.iioli  the  Arclihisliop  of  Narboiiiic, 
fur  iiu'ivv.  Mild  liis  life  \v:is  promised  liini.  P>_v  two  mounted  dukes  lu; 
was  led  l-y  lli«'  li:iii"  llirnii-li  the  ranks  of  the  host  to  tlie  ])resenee  (.f  the 
sovereiiTM,  where  he  ea>t  himself  in  the  (hist  and  divested  himself  of  his 
sword-<rinlle  as  a  t.ikeii  of  his  reuuneiation  of  all  war-like  glory.  Some 
tla\>  later,  he,  with  the  other  ring-loaders,  wiis  again  brought  before  Wain  ha, 
who  was  seated  on  a  throne  in  the  middk'  of  the  eamp  and  surrounded 
bv  his  army  uii«ler  arm-,  'fhe  Tok'dan  resohitious  were  read,  decreeing 
<leath  f>r  rebellion.  \\anii)a,  however,  let  mercy  prevail,  and  satisfied 
him-elf  with  eoiKlemniiig  the  culprits  to  life-long  imprisonment  and  loss 
of  honor,  which  degradation  was  indicated  by  tearing  out  their  hair. 

The  promptitude  of  the  king  had  anticipated  great  mischief,  ibr 
raiilii-  had  formed  alliances  with  the  Franks  and  Saxons.  A  Frankish 
armv,  indeed,  was  on  the  advance,  but  turned  homeward  on  hearing  of 
the  successes  of  the  king,  so  that  Waniba  was  at  liberty  to  order  matters 
in  S'ptimaiiia  and  thereafter  march  back  to  Toledo.  His  entry  was  like 
a  triumph.  Paulus  with  the  other  rebels  marched  in  the  forefront,  laden 
with  chains,  their  heads  bald,  and  clad  in  skins,  like  slaves.  The  chief 
malefactor  bore,  in  mockery,  a  leather  crown  on  his  head.  Nearly  the 
half  of  Spain  took  part  in  the  rising.  According  to  later  sources, 
Wamba  was  the  first  king  to  fight  against  the  Moors.  These  had  sub- 
dued all  Xorth  Africa,  and  sought  to  pass  over  on  a  strong  fleet  to  the 
licaiitifiil  peninsula,  "  Algeciras,"  but  were  annihilated.  Here,  and  in 
the  contests  for  the  coast-cities  of  Septimania,  the  fleet  began  to  play  an 
im|ii»rtaut  part,  while  Wamba  sought  also  to  strengthen  his  land-forces 
by  a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  military  obligations  and  by  widening 
their  scope.  All  men  fit  to  carry  arms,  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen, 
were  bound  to  take  the  field  when  called  on,  along  with  a  tenth  (later,  it 
i-  said,  a  half)  of  their  vassals.  Such  as  failed  to  rally  to  the  standard 
were  ])unished  with  j^roscription,  infamy,  and  loss  of  freedom. 

The  rigid  tcüision  (»f  military  authority  and  the  encroachments  on  the 
Church  seem  to  have  alienated  the  clergy,  who  became  every  day  more 
scciilariz<'d.  There  lived  at  the  court  a  relative  of  Wamba,  named 
Erwie,  highly  honored  by  him,  who  recompensed  his  benefactor  by 
administering  poison  to  him,  and  causing  him  to  be  shorn  of  his  crown 
when  insensible  and  put  into  monkish  garb.  Himself  he  caused  to  be 
an(»inted  as  king  (680-687).  AVamba  accepted  the  situation  and  closed 
his  days  peacefully  as  a  monk. 

The  Twelfth  National  Council  of  Toledo  confirmed  the  elevation  of 
Erwic,  and  called  on  all  the  people  to  be  true  to  him.     The  severe  laws 
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of  "Warn!);!  no;ainst  such  as  evaded  niilitarv  duty  were  iiiitij^alcd,  tlic 
Church's  right  of  as}dum  extended,  and  Krwic's  twcntv  enaclnicnts 
against  the  Jews  ratified  and  enforced.  JJy  tliese  llicv  were  nr«»- 
hibited  from  celebrating  festivals,  following  their  customs,  or  dccliiiiuir 
baptism  for  themselves,  chihlren,  and  servants.  Tlic  jicrsccutcd  race 
defended  their  principles  so  vigorously  in  writings  as  to  call  forth  a  reply 
from  Archbishop  Julian  of  Toledo. 

The  decrees  of  the  Thirteenth  Council  that  met  two  years  later  were 
much  more  momentous  for  the  authority  of  the  king,  ßv  these,  all  the 
rebels  against  Wamba  were  reinstated  in  their  honors  nnd  i)ro|)(rtics  ; 
the  king  deprived  of  the  right  of  arbitrarily  ])unis!iiiig  nobles  and  eccle- 
siastics, and  this  power  transferred  to  an  assembly  of  spii'itual  and  lav 
dignitaries  ;  he  could  no  longer  elevate  slaves  and  freedmcn  to  household 
offices,  nor  marry  the  widow  of  a  deceased  king — i.  e.  not  win  over  his 
adherents.  To  all  this  was  added  remission  of  taxes  and  mitigation  of 
the  military  enactments.  Of  little  avail  was  it  that  the  council,  in 
terms  of  the  earlier  canons,  insured  the  safety  of  the  royal  family  on 
penalty  of  the  ban.  Those  relics  of  the  crown  privileges,  so  carefully 
maintained  by  the  last  sovereigns,  were  now  lost.  The  reign  of  Erwic, 
not  eight  years  in  duration,  was  one  of  the  most  fateful  for  the  crown. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  felt  this.  Passing  over  his  own  children,  ho 
declared  his  son-in-law  Egica,  Wamba's  nephew,  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
forthwith  exchanged  the  purple  for  the  monk's  cowl. 

Egica  (687-701)  was  scarcely  acknowledged  and  anointed  when  he 
convened  the  Eifteenth  Council  at  Toledo,  as  if  preliminary  to  reinstating 
the  adherents  of  Wamba  in  their  possessions  and  privileges.  He  was 
more  independent  than  his  predecessor.  The  disafTected  Sisebert,  Metro- 
politan of  Toledo,  instigated  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  his 
fimily  and  courtiers,  and  the  elevation  of  a  pliant  tool.  But  the  affair 
was  discovered.  Sisebert  was  seized,  his  partisans  overpowered,  and  he 
himself  deposed  and  exiled  by  the  Sixteenth  Council. 

Next  year  the  Seventeenth  Council  met.  It  dealt  mainly  with  the  Jews, 
who  had  traitorous  correspondence  with  their  brethren  across  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar.  Its  judgments  were  Draconic  in  their  severity.  The  goods 
of  the  Hebrews  should  be  confiscated,  themselves  enslaved,  their  children 
taken  in  charge  till  their  seventeenth  year,  brought  up  in  the  true  faith, 
and  married  to  Christians.  AVith  the  record  of  these  barbarous  enact- 
ments closes  the  authentic  history  of  the  Visigoths.  Mytli  and  jiarty- 
rage  have  disfigured  the  remainder. 

After  Egica  had  secm-ed  the  co-regentship  and  succession  to  his  son, 
he  died  a  natural  death  ut  Toledo. 
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Concenuii^'  liis  siKri'ssi.r,  Witii-a  (701-710),  the  accounts  are  most 
contlictiuj;.  Those  nearest  in  time  are  favorable ;  later  reports  depict 
him  as  the  author  of  all  the  state's  misfortunes.  The  best  source  says: 
"  Witica  remitted  the  pimisinuents  ordained  by  his  father,  and  destroyed 
the  testimonies  of  {2:uilt  that  lie  had  extorted  from  his  subjects ;  he  recalled 
the  exih's  and  reinstated  them,  so  that  throu<;h  all  Spain  liis  administra- 
tion was  loved."  But  just  now  the  evils  under  which  the  kinj^dom  was 
sorely  distressed  became  menacing:  a  deep-seated  immorality  in  clergy 
and  laitv  alike,  which  the  earlier  councils  had  striven  in  vain  to  check; 
inonhnate  wealth  of  tlie  Ciiurch  and  incUviihial  families,  before  whom 
the  fri'cmen  disappeared  and  sank  into  a  state  of  half-freedom  or  serf- 
dom ;  hist  of  power  and  contempt  for  law  (m  the  part  of  the  great,  whose 
want  of  national  feeling  and  plots  with  foreigners  were  vainly  combated 
l)v  I'cclesiastical  ordinances;  the  coercive  laws  against  Judaism,  which 
forcetl  heretical  views  into  the  very  structure  of  Catholicity ;  an  eifete 
crown  ;  and,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  a  powerful  foe,  for  which  a 
section  of  its  subjects  longed: — such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  that 
soems  to  liavc  induced  Witica  to  undertake  root-and-branch  reforms, 
liaving  for  their  aim  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  of 
hcnchtarv  succession,  the  humiliation  of  the  refractory  nobles,  the  restric- 
tion of  the  Church  to  its  proper  spiritual  work,  and  the  stopping  of  the 
p<rM'cution  of  the  Jews.  A  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  and  the  arch- 
bish(>|)s  of  Toledo  and  Seville  stood  (m  his  side.  An  Eighteenth  Council 
was  held,  whose  acts  have  been  lost,  possibly  because  they  so  flatly  contra- 
dicted those  of  earlier  Councils.  In  the  conflict  regarding  these  innovations, 
the  king  appears  to  have  perished.  Roderic,  the  son  of  a  blinded  man  of 
rank,  rose  in  rebellion.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  more  than  the  meagre 
notice  that  in  709  a  pestilence  desolated  the  capital  and  the  king  left  it. 

Tile  insurgent  took  the  title  of  sovereign  (710-711),  witliout  being 
able  to  command  universal  recognition  or  to  master  the  hostile  party  led 
by  Witica's  sons.  For  reforms  it  \vas  too  late.  The  Gordian  knot  was 
to  1)0  cut  by  the  sword  of  the  stranger. 

Across  the  narrow  sea  the  Arabian  governor,  Musa  ibn-Nosair,  had 
finished  tlie  subjugation  of  Africa.  Only  the  strong  city  of  Ceuta  still 
off'crcd  resistance.  At  length  it  was  delivered  up  by  Count  Julian,  who 
had  so  bravely  defended  it.  Jidian  is  sui)posed  to  have  directed  Musa's 
attention  to  Spain,  and  to  have  undertaken  a  plundering  expedition 
thither.  Musa  received  j)ermission  from  the  Calif  Walid  to  commence 
a  war,  and  in  the  spring  of  711  sent  thither  the  tried  leader,  Tarik  ibn- 
Zeyad,  along  with  Julian  and  an  army  of  probably  10,000  or  12,000 
men,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Berbers. 
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Tlic  Moslom  came  at  a  lucky  liour.  liodcric  was  cnpjajrcd  in  the 
north  against  the  Basques,  while  the  ettects  of  the  pest  were  still  IMt,  so 
that  the  south  was  largely  denuded  of  troops,  TariU  lau<l((l,  hc.-icgcd, 
and  took  the  steep  rock  of  Calpe,  which  ever  since  has  home  the  name 
of  its  conqueror — Gcbal  Tarik  ('the  hill  of  Tarik/  whence  (Jihrahar). 
The  Goths,  under  Theodemer,  were  repulsed.  At  length  the  king  him- 
self appeared  with  all  his  force.  The  Moslem,  too,  had  been  reinforced. 
On  the  Salada,  near  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  not  far  from  C  adiz,  a  battle 
was  fought  on  the  !25th  and  2Gth  of  July,  71 1.  The  Goths  were  su|)e- 
rior  in  numbers,  but  had  become  unused  to  regular  engagements,  \\hile 
envy  and  treachery  were  at  work  in  their  ranks.  The  legi'ud  protracts 
the  combat  for  more  than  a  week.  Rt)deric  is  represented  as  command- 
ing in  the  centre,  the  two  sons  of  Witica  on  the  flanks.  Already  the 
Moslem  began  to  waver,  when  Witica's  sons,  burning  with  hate,  precij)i- 
tated  themselves  against  Roderic,  and  decided  the  conflict,  which  was  tiie 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom.  The  meagre  Spanish  chronicle  tells  only  that 
Roderic  perished  with  his  rivals.  Arabic  tradition  makes  him  storm 
thunderously  along  in  an  ivory  triumphal  chariot,  drawn  by  white  horses, 
his  head  adorned  with  a  crown  lustrous  with  precious  stones,  and  his 
shoulders  covered  by  a  purple  robe. 

It  is  significant  of  the  weakness  of  the  e-reat  king-dom  that  no  second 
host  appeared  on  the  field,  and  that  the  Moslems  were  left  to  capture  one 
city  after  another  without  molestation.  All  order  was  at  an  end  ;  the 
peasants  fled  to  the  cities ;  the  city  patricians,  to  the  north  or  to  foreign 
countries,  while  the  oppressed  and  discontented  masses  made  their  peace 
with  the  victors.  The  rich  and  strongly  fortified  Toledo  fell  without  a 
stroke,  the  Metrojjolitan  having  hurried  to  Rome  for  safety.  A\'ith  won- 
derful rapidity  the  Moslems  extended  their  con{piests.  The  Jews  ^vere 
their  allies  and  occupied  the  cities  for  them. 

All  this  time  Musa  had  tarried,  by  no  means  satisfied,  in  Africa.  He 
had  commanded  Tarik  not  to  press  inland,  for  his  wish  was  to  reap  the 
glory  of  the  conquest  himself.  Now  upward  of  seventy  years  old,  he 
came  over  with  an  imposing  force,  captured  Seville,  Merida,  and  other 
cities,  and  advanced  upon  Toledo.  Tarik  went  to  meet  him,  and  instantly 
on  coming  within  view  of  him,  sprang  from  his  horse  to  do  him  homage  ; 
but  Musa,  in  fury,  plied  his  whip  about  his  suboi-dinate's  ears,  demand- 
ing why  he  had  made  conquests  without  permission.  The  rest  of  Spain, 
Avith  the  exception  of  the  northern  ])arts  of  Galiiia  and  Astnrias,  and 
the  district  of  Murcia,  now  made  its  submission.  In  Mureia,  Theodemer 
had  taken  a  strong  positicm,  and  so  eflcctively  defended  himself  that 
seven  cities,  with  their  precincts,  were  made  over  to  him.     On  his  death 
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llu'so  aUo  nil  int.»  tlu'  JKiiids  cf  tlir  >r<)slcin.  There  now  remained  to 
tlu'  C'liristians  only  the  nuuintaiiis  of  Asturias  ;  and  these  they  del'ended 
pillantlv.  It  is  j)rol)ahl(>  that  they,  too,  would  have  been  rediieed,  and 
that  the  Arabs  would  have  jiassed  the  Pyrenees  and  overflowed  France, 
h:id  not  the  strife  between  Tarik  and  Musa  caused  the  recall  of  the 
leaders.  Tlu'  same  motives  and  passions  that  worked  the  ruin  of  the 
(Jothic  nation  rescued  its  last  relics. 

STATE   AND  CHURCH   AMONG  THE  VISIGOTHS. 

At  an  earlv  period,  the  Goths,  when  settled  on  the  Danube,  had 
become  ae<|uainted  with  the  culture  of  antiquity,  and,  sooner  than  the 
other  rae<'s,  had  or<,^anize(l  a  well-ordered  German  state.  They  it  was, 
who  seeuu'd  de.-tiued  to  shape  the  future  of  the  AVest,  and  yet  their 
development,  like  a  bud  with  a  worm  at  its  heart,  drooped  and  perished 
belbre  its  time. 

The  fundamental  evil  affecting  the  Visigothic  state  was  its  nobility, 
t<-mporal  and  sjjiritual.  Before  this,  the  class  of  freemen — the  main-stay 
ot"  their  country's  weal — succumbed,  wdiile  the  crown  never  acquired  its 
full  power.  Although  this  people  were  the  first  of  the  Germans  to 
develop  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen,  yet  they  never  attaininl  a 
settled  constitution. 

Only  a  strong  hereditary  monarchy  could  have  enabled  them  to 
ae(i>nq)lish  this,  miifying  all  the  elements  of  the  yet  crude  state,  and 
overbearing  all  refractory  or  opposing  influences.  But  this  w^as  denied 
them.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  this  institution  would  shape  itself,  or,  at 
least,  attach  itself,  in  Old  German  fashion,  to  the  royal  stock.  But  it 
was  deprived  of  this  basis  by  the  sons  of  Theodoric,  the  one  slaying  the 
other.  \\'ith  Amalaric  of  gloomy  memory,  the  royal  line  came  to  an  end, 
aufl  no  new  lutuse  succeeded  in  establishing  a  hereditary  claim.  Pure 
election  became  the  custom  with  all  its  consequences — self-seeking, 
intrigue,  sedition,  and  assassination.  The  Gothic  monarchy  became  as 
the  weakest,  its  power  vacillating  and  quite  unreliable.  Loyalty  and 
respect  for  the  crown  died  out.  Till  the  days  of  Leovigild,  the  king  was 
distinguished  neither  by  royal  robes  nor  a  throne. 

When  the  Catholic  Church  succeeded  in  establishing  its  ascendancy 
over  its  rival,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  rest  and  stability  for  the  king- 
dom, by  regulating  the  election  by  law,  and  by  taking  the  crown  under 
its  protection.  The  plan  of  designating  the  successor  became  customary, 
generally  by  naming  him  as  co-regent — a  phase  of  the  continually 
renewed  struggle  for  the  hereditary  principle.      Opposition  made  the 
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strong  kings  tyrants  toward  the  great ;  tlic  weak  ones,  a  scourge  i'or  tluir 
people.     Often  violence  hurst  all  harriers,  and  might  l)ecaiue  right. 

The  nohles  were  at  once  electors  and  eanchdates  for  llie  throU( — in 
Arian  times,  the  lay  nobility  ;  in  Catholic  times,  tlie  hi\-  and  .spiritual; 
the  two  dignities  often  passing  into  each  other.  This  order  took  its 
origin  in  the  great  provincial  proprietors  and  in  the  chiefs  (»f  the  \  ic- 
torious  immigrants,  and  was  distinguished  by  wealth  and  herechtN-,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  cast  the  elective  crown  comparatively  into  the  shade. 
Not  the  crown,  but  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  great  houses,  ])re- 
served  a  sort  of  tumultuary  balance  of  power  for  the  state,  their  verv 
ambition  and  turbulence  constituting  one  of  its  safeguards,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  houses  of  which  the  circle  Avas  made  up  were  by  no  means 
always  the  same.  New  families  rose  into  it,  old  ones  sank  ;  even  the 
inifreed  climbed  to  the  highest  rounds  of  the  ladder,  such  changes  being 
often  associated  with  the  changes  on  the  throne. 

In  consequence  of  the  concurrence  of  the  authority  of  the  CJerman 
monarch  with  that  of  the  Koman  emperor  in  his  person,  the  A'isi- 
gothic  king  possessed,  theoretically,  an  almost  absolute  power,  and  this 
all  the  more  that  the  old  limiting  influences — the  folk-meetings  and  po])u- 
lar  nobility — were  no  longer  extant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  land-  and 
official-nobility  and  the  hierarchy  constituted  a  much  ruder  restrictive 
element.  At  first,  the  lay  nobles  were  wont  to  lord  it  in  the  coinicils  of 
state  or,  so  to  speak,  parliaments ;  but  as  the  Catholic  Church  grew  in 
power,  the  spiritual  dignitaries,  in  virtue  of  their  own  j)roper  assemblies, 
took  an  equal  place  Avith  the  lay  nobility,  till  idtimately  the  two  bodies 
became  blended,  and  the  state  councils  were  absorbed  into  those  of  tiie 
Church.  This  movement  was  accelerated  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  high  nobility,  even  the  Gothic,  pressed  forward  for  tlie  Church  offices. 
When  crown,  Church,  and  nobles  w^re  of  one  purpose  all  went  smoothly  ; 
but  this,  unfortunately,  was  seldom  the  case,  and  too  often  there  came  a 
conflict  of  interests,  in  which  the  crown  had  not  always  the  upp.er  liand. 
Sometimes  the  lay  aristocracy  indulged  themselves  in  revolt  and  assassina- 
tion ;  sometimes  the  Church  asserted  itself  by  making  the  king  its  sub- 
ordinate and  tool ;  sometimes  the  crown  did  this,  by  the  exercise  of 
autocratic  authority. 

The  power  of  the  Church  was  concentrated  in  the  episcopate  and 
received  expression  through  Councils.  These  were  sunnnoned  by  the 
king,  and  were  wont  to  deliberate  on  what  he  submitted  to  them,  but 
he  could  not  bring  forward  anything  that  infringi-d  on  the  prerogatives 
of  the  t('m])oral  or  spiritual  dignitaries,  nor,  indeed,  well  ])r(i])(»se  any- 
thino-  whatever  without  consultation  with  men  of  iniluenee,  of  whom  the 
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mu-t  iH.wtrfiil  \v:is  tlic  Mctrojx.litaii  «.f  Toledo.  The  head  of  the 
Church  was  thus,  as  it  \\(  iv,  lirst  iiiiiiister  of  the  state.  Yet  the  crown 
ix)s.st'ssi-d  jjivat  iiilhieiKT  in  the  eoiineils  by  virtue  of  its  j)uuitive 
ix>wer  aud  its  nouiiutition  of  hishoi)s.  In  earlier  times  these  Avere  ehosen 
hv  the  iM'ople  and  |)ioviucial  episcopate,  and  ou  tlie  advice  of  the  Metro- 
pi.litan.  >ancliniic.l  l)y  the  kiu<;,  luit  by  the  Twelfth  Council  of  Toledo 
the  sole  ritrht  of  noniiuation  was  conveyed  to  the  sovereign,  that  of 
iiiductiou,  to  the  Archhishop  of  Toledo.  Once  enthroned,  the  state  had 
no  more  auth(.rity  over  a  l)ish()p,  but,  inversely,  his  class  in  councils 
had  th<'  power  of  dethroninji:  rulers  and  pronouncing  them  usnrpers. 
Their  influence  enabled  many  bishops  to  accumnlate  immense  wealth, 
an<l  thi-  le<l  to  their  secularization  and  assumption  of  the  functions  of 
civil  olhi-ials.  Long  before  this,  they  had  liberated  themselves  from  the 
fetters  of  their  profession  and  appeared  on  the  field  at  the  head  of  their 
vassals.  \\'ar,  politics,  and  the  administration  of  their  estates  not  seldom 
hi<l  from  their  view  their  spiritual  interests. 

Notwithstanding  their  closer  relationship  wdth  Rome,  the  people  felt 
themselves  to  be  less  members  of  the  Church  universal  than  of  that  of 
their  own  land,  and  this  especially  since  Toledo  became  the  seat  of  the 
primate.  The  Goths  had  adopted  the  Spanish  mode  of  reckoning  time, 
whose  era  begins  thirty-eight  years  before  the  customary  Christian  one. 
The  mctroj>olitan  presided  over  the  Councils,  and  w'as,  in  fact,  co-regent, 
not  rarclv  over-regent.  The  Eighth  Council  had  declared  that  the 
l)ishoj)s  are  set  ov'er  the  people  by  Christ.  To  enhance  the  glory  of  the 
capital,  the  Seventh  Council  had  ordained  that  the  neighboring  prelates 
slutuld  spend  one  month  yearly  there.  In  Toledo  the  national  councils 
assembled.  No  Church  of  the  East  or  of  the  AVest  knew  a  primate  of 
jxiwers  s(t  unlimited  as  him  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula. 

The  Visigoths  were  x\o\x  a  civilized  state  sick  unto  death,  destitute  of 
energy,  patriotism,  or  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  At  that  moment  came 
the  disciples  of  Mohammed  with  cheeks  yet  unblanched  by  gnawing 
cares,  and  bodies  parched  by  the  suns  of  Africa,  before  whom,  in  the 
color  of  hope,  floated  the  green  banner  of  the  prophet.  Robust  strength 
and  the  reckless  fierceness  bred  of  enthusiasm  carried  the  day.  It  was 
Spain's  dire  extremity  that  first  caused  a  new  race  to  grow  up  in  the 
mountains  of  Asturias — chivalric,  pious,  and  fanatical,  which  after  a 
heroic  and  bloody  struggle  again  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in 
the  place  of  that  of  the  Crescent. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  OSTROGOTHS. 

(Plate  XXIV.) 
HISTORICAL  SOURCES. 

OUR  information  oonei'rniiigtlu! Ostrogoths  (East-Goths)  and  I'ranks 
is  fnller  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  cognate  tribes.  Tlie 
former,  notwithstanding  the  short  dnration  of  their  kingdom,  attained 
a  high  degree  of  development  before  sinking  in  the  long  strnggle  with 
cnltnred  Byzantinm,  which  fortunately  possessed  writers  capable  of  de- 
picting the  events  of  their  time. 

For  the  time  of  Theodoric  our  main  sources  are  the  works  of  Cas- 
siodorus  and  Jordanes.  In  538,  Cassiodorus  Senator,  the  minister  and 
confidant  of  the  king,  compiled  twelve  books  of  epistles  ( Variac),  com- 
prising official  formulas  of  the  time  and  many  important  documents  from 
the  royal  court  of  judicature.  He  also  left  a  bald  chronicle  and  twelve 
books  of  Gothic  history  (which,  however,  have  since  been  lost),  the  lead- 
ing motive  of  which  was  to  minimize  the  distinction  between  Komans 
and  Goths.  With  this  aim  he  sought  to  glorify  the  latter  people,  and 
especially  their  king,  Theodoric.  To  him  the»  Goths  and  Getae  Avere  the 
same  people,  and  as  these  latter  are  often  called  Scythians,  he  introduces 
the  early  history  of  the  Scythians,  and  even  makes  out  the  Amazons  to 
be  Gothic  women.  The  main  contents  of  this  work  seem  to  ha\x'  been 
adopted  by  Jordanes  for  his  "  History  of  the  Goths."  This  writer  was  the 
son  of  a  notary  in  Moesia,  and  he  himself  followed  the  same  profession 
before  entering  the  priesthood.  His  works  were  written  in  551,  probably 
at  Byzantium,  whereby  their  standpoint  and  strong  imperial  bias  are 
explained.  He  had  little  ability.  Besides  Cassiodorus,  he  used  an  other- 
wise unknown  "History  of  the  Goths,"  by  Ablavius,  and  a  "  History  of 
Byzantium  and  Attila,"  by  Priscus,  also  lost.  Intellectually  he  is  an 
inferior  chronicler,  giving  no  adecpiate  ex])ression  to  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  the  German  races.  It  is  of  no  little  significance,  tliat  he,  the 
first  historian  of  German  blood,  closes  his  work  with  these  wonls  :  "  One 
ouffht  not  to  believe  that  because  I  am  of  their  race  I  have  added  anv- 
thing  in  favor  of  the  Goths,  beyond  what  I  have  read  or  have  had  per- 
sonal knowledge  of.     I  have  not,  indeed,  embodied  all   thai   has  been 
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written   (»r   I'cpurtcd  of  tlicin,  lu'caiisc  I  write  t\\\^  not  so  mucli   in   tlieir 
praise  as  in   tliat   of  tlicir  coiKiueror." 

Anioiii,r  other  liistttrians  of  'Plieodorie's  time,  there  remains  to  be 
name*!  Jjislio|)  Knnodius  of  Pavia,  wlio,  between  504  and  507,  eomposed 
a  panegyric  on  Tlieodorie,  wliieli,  althougli  turgid  and  fulsome,  contains 
miicli  of  value.  Eiuiodius's  life  of  St.  Kpiphanius  of  Pavia  also  deserves 
notice,  as  well  as  numerous  letters  of  his  owu. 

An  anonvmous  writer,  known  as  Valesianus,  from  the  name  of  his  first 
iMlitor  Valosius,  but  supposed  to  be  Bishop  Maximian  of  Ravenna,  has  left 
two  fragments,  of  which  only  the  latter,  based  on  a  West  Roman  chronicle 
of  the  Fiftli  and  Sixth  Centuries,  and  on  the  lost  Annals  of  Ravenna, 
comes  in  for  consideration  here.  This  fragment  covers  the  period  from 
474  to  527,  and,  ahhough  disconnected  and  confused,  is  on  the  whole 
valuable.  For  later  times,  Procopius,  whom  we  already  know  from  his 
"  War  of  the  Vandals,"  takes  a  high  place.  His  "War  of  the  Goths," 
is  a  coj)ious  work,  abounding  in  details.  In  the  events  treated  in  the 
earlier  portion,  down  to  the  return  of  Belisarius  to  Byzantium,  he  him- 
self liad  a  share  ;  the  latter  portion  he  treats  at  least  as  a  contemporary 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  that  occurred.  His  style  is  occasionally 
somewhat  theatrical,  and  he  show's  a  very  decided  partiality  for  Belisarivis; 
but  he  possessed  an  excellent  insight  into  character  and  affairs,  and  a 
fiiculty  for  grouping  and  for  vivid  description.  His  own  work  closes  with 
the  battle  of  Vesuvius,  552.  It  was  continued  by  Agathias,  a  learned 
lawyer  of  Asia  Minor,  who  was  skilled  in  rhetoric,  and  composed  five 
l)ooks  of  "Histories,"  obviously  interrupted  by  his  death.  Procopius 
wr(»te  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier;  Agathias,  as  a  poet,  rhetorician,  and 
Ciiristian,  but  without  the  clearness  and  plasticity  of  the  master. 

Summing  uji,  we  find  that  the  latter  days  of  the  Gothic  nation  were 
described  by  adversaries,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Theodoric's  reign  is 
depicted  often  by  officials  of  his  court,  and  on  the  whole  in  a  favorable 
light.  This  is  even  the  case  with  Procopius,  who  sees  in  him  the  patron 
of  ancient  culture  and  of  its  representatives,  the  Romans;  and  a  man 
who,  on  the  wIkjIc,  understood  how  to  live  on  good  terms  with  Byzantium. 
The  only  author  who  presents  us  this  period,  not  from  a  Gothic,  but  a 
Rfiman,  point  of  view,  is  Johannes  of  Antioch,  a  Byzantine  of  the  Seventh 
Century,  of  whom  only  short  fragments  remain.  Through  him  we  learn 
of  the  treacherous  assassination  of  Odoacer  and  about  Theodoric's  kin. 

Yet  all  these  sources  do  not  suffice  adequately  to  illumine  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  court.  Of  auxiliary  sources  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
These  consist  essentially  of  the  Edict  of  Theodoric,  architectural  remains, 
coins,  and  inscriptions. 
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TIIKODOUIC  THE  GREAT  (A.  I).  IT.".  .VJ(ii. 
"A  bad  Eoniaii  would  j,'ladly  be  a  Goth,  and  a  bad  (iotli,  a  Roman. "    -Thkodouic. 

Among  the  (Jerinaiiic  tribes  wliieli  became  iiKlcpcndcnt  aller  llu-  dis- 
solution of  t  lie  great  Ilnnnisli  empire,  the  (lc|»i(lac  ami  (  )-lr(.o(itli>  at- 
tained a  predominant  |)osition,  tiie  former  in  1  )acia  and  Sontli  llnngarv, 
the  latter  in  Pannonia.  Protected  by  their  mountains  and  presented 
Avith  yearly  "gills"  from  the  emperor,  the  Gepidae  were  able  to  assume 
the  habits  of  a  settled  ])eople,  whereupon  they  withdrew  from  the  stage 
of  the  world's  history  to  occupy  themsehx's  with  local  feuds  against  hos- 
tile neighbors.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Goths.  On  their  wide-spread 
plains  they  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  crush  of  peoj)les,  with  a  great 
future  before  them.  On  all  sides  they  were  engaged  in  conflicts  with 
Suevi,  Sciri,  Sarmatians,  Rugii,  Gepidae,  and  others.  An  especiallv 
bloody  fight  seems  to  have  taken  place  on  the  brook  Boila,  where  strong 
allied  masses  confronted  the  whole  force  of  the  Goths.  The  legend 
spoke  of  it  in  terms  used  of  the  Catalaunian  struggle:  the  field  appeared 
like  a  sea  of  blood;  weapons  and  carcasses,  piled  mountain-high,  covered 
the  ground  for  more  than  ten  thousand  paces.  "When  the  Goths  saw  this 
they  were  filled  with  unspeakable  exultation." 

Nevertheless,  tlunr  possessions  were  continually  in  danger,  and  this 
all  the  more  that  they  Avere  ruled  l)y  three  kings  "divided  in  locality, 
but  one  in  spirit,"  and  the  main  stock  was  weakened  by  strong  branches 
breaking  off  from  it.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Theodosius,  Goths  had 
founded  settlements  in  Thrace,  and  their  numbers  were  constantly  aug- 
mented by  immigrant  additions,  as  well  as  by  natural  increase.  Proco- 
pius  calls  them  allies  of  Rome,  who  as  soldiers  received  yearly  j^ay  from 
the  emperor.  Goths  were  settled  in  Epirus  also,  and  in  other  places, 
concerning  which  we  have  no  information.  These  conditions,  tempo- 
rarily prejudicial  to  the  main  stem,  were  such  as  to  operate  in  its  favor, 
Avhen,  following  the  footsteps  of  its  Visigothic  brethren,  it  wandered 
southward  and  drew  with  it  the  offshoots  settled  in  these  places.  Politi- 
cal complications  furthered  this,  and  in  Theodoric  was  a  real  leader. 

According  to  the  more  probable  accounts,  Theodoric  was  the  son  of 
Theodemer,  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  joint-kings,  by  a  coneubiiu^ 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  named  Ereliva.  He  was  born  on  the  day  of  a 
great  Gothic  victory,  probably  in  454.  While  yet  a  child  he  sjn'iit  ten 
years  as  a  hostage  in  Byzantium.  This  sojourn,  occurring  just  at  the 
age  of  development,  had  momentous  consequences  both  for  him  and  the 
Gothic  people.  The  future  king  of  Italy  becomes  intelligible  to  us  only 
in  the  light  of  the  impression  made  on  him  when  gazing  as  a  i>oy  on  the 
superior  civilization  of  Byzantium. 
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VwAdv  tlir  rannoiiiaii,  tlu-  Tliniciaii  (iotlis  constitutor  a  distinct  mass, 
will,  stood  in  close  rclati(Hi  to  their  countryman  at  tlic  inii)crial  court,  the 
ini;;htv  Patrician  A-par,  When  lie  was  assassinated,  they  supported  the 
onenii('<  ol"  the  Km|)eror  Zeiio,  at  the  same  time  making  claims  for  them- 
selves. Their  leader  was  'i'hcodoric  Strain»,  son  of  Triariiis,  a  kinsman 
of  A^par.  who  styled  himscll"  "Kin«;  of  the  (Joths."  True  to  the  tradi- 
tional tactics  of  makin-i;  use  of  one  (Jerman  people  to  destroy  another, 
Zenct  turned  to  the  Paunonian  (ioths  and  made  them  his  allies.  They 
marched  lorlh  all  c.piipped  for  hattle,  but  instead  of  risking  ruin  for  the 
sake  of  tlu'  Kmpirc,  the  Pannonians,  under  the  younger  Theodoric,  and 
the  Thracians.  und.'r  the  elder  (Straho),  eonclu(k'(l  a  peace.  Both  turned 
against  By/antinm,  without  eifccting  anything  decisive,  obviously  by 
reason  of  iiiutuai  jealousies  fanned  by  the  perfidious  policy  of  the 
em|)cror. 

( 'haos  was  come  again.  Trouble  broke  out  everywhere.  The  two 
Gothic  leadi-rs  were  sometimes  united,  sometimes  at  strife.  The  Panno- 
nian  rcfpiired,  above  all,  land  for  liis  people.  He  pressed  into  Mace- 
d(»nia;  thence  to  Epirus,  whence  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Italy.  In  Epirus 
he  could  make  no  stay.  His  men  were  worn  out  and  destitute  of  every- 
thing, while  a  Roman  host  hung  impending  over  them.  Once  more 
Strabo  ajipeared  before  the  capital  and  extorted  a  large  ransom,  when  on 
a  sudden  he  perished  through  an  accidental  w^ound. 

This  must  have  been  for  the  advantage  of  Theodoric  the  younger, 
inasmuch  as  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  Thracians  probably  passed 
over  to  him.  Zeno  treated  him  with  the  utmost  respect,  granting  to  his 
ailherents  fiinns  in  Thrace,  and  conferring  the  consulate  on  him  (484). 
The  (iothic  leader  had  become  an  imperial  official,  and  as.  such  aided  in 
supj.ressing  a  dangerous  insurrection  in  Asia,  for  which  he  claimed  the 
honor  of  a  triumph  and  an  ecjuestrian  statue  in  the  capital.  But  he  had 
become  too  powerful  to  continue  to  be  a  vassal.  In  the  year  487,  we 
find  him  wasting  the  country  around  Byzantium,  and  at  the  same  time 
iu  conflict  with  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy. 

According  to  the  report  of  Johannes  of  Antioch,  the  Asiatic  rebels 
had  appealed  to  Odoacer  for  aid,  and,  although  Odoacer  withheld  this, 
the  emperor  deemed  him  so  unreliable,  that  he  incited  the  Rugii  of 
Noricum  to  attack  him.  Odoacer  was  victorious,  but  the  Rugian  royal 
house  was  related  to  Theodoric,  and  apparently  the  victor's  Italian  troops 
advanced  within  the  range  of  the  power  of  Pannonia,  where,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  part  of  Theodoric's  Ostrogoths  remained  behind.  The 
hostile  conse(|uences  afPected  the  Goths  and  the  empire  alike.  The 
interests  of  both   pointed   in  the  same  direction  and  suggested  a  union. 
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According  to  the  Valcsian  chronicle,  the  ciujKTor  sent  Tlicodoric,  now 
consul  and  ])atrician,  witli  a  comnnssioii  (it  is  said  cxtoi-tcd)  to  a-siime 
the  rule  of  Italy  it"  he  could  overthrow  Odoaeer. 

The  Ostrogoths,  armed  with  their  eoiumission,  now  turned  a^aiii.-t 
the  ruler  of  Italy  in  the  character  of  imperial  oflieials  and  federates. 
"Not  with  the  whole  folk  of  tlie  Goths,"  hut  only  with  tliose  who  J<»iiied 
him,  Theodoric  broke  camp  at  Novae  and  set  out  for  tlie  land  of 
promise.  Kindred  Germans,  especially  Rugii  and  Gepidae,  and  even 
strangers,  flowed  to  him  on  the  way,  as  tributaries  to  a  river.  The  main 
body  gave  the  throng  u  common,  almost  a  national,  feehng,  which  cul- 
minated and  was,  as  it  were,  personified,  in  the  scion  ol"  the  old  ro\;d 
house — namely,  Theodoric,  the  Amal.  His  march,  like  the  early  migra- 
tions, was  rather  that  of  a  whole  armed  people  with  their  fimilies  and 
household  goods,  tluni  that  of  an  army.  After  many  liar(l>]iips,  the 
mixed  host  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Italy,  where  Odoaeer  was  awaiting  it. 

For  thirteen  years  Odoaeer  had  ruled  at  will  in  Italy,  having  legiti- 
mized his  forcibly  assumed  authority  :  in  the  interior,  by  treating  the 
mercenaries  and  citizens  as  equals,  and  by  reconciling  the  claims  of  tlie 
soldiers  with  those  of  the  dwellers  in  the  country ;  on  the  exterior,  by  a 
judicious  attitude  toward  Byzantium.  With  his  rise  was  associated  the 
idea  of  a  united  and  an  independent  Italy.  Formally  he  lived  under  the 
over-lordship  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  who  created  him  a  patrician.  In 
reality  his  power  was  absolute.  To  his  German  subjects  he  was  king ; 
to  the  Roman  imperial  officials  he  bore  himself  as  if  this  dignity  was 
secondary  to  and  merged  in  that  of  the  patriciate.  Shrewdly  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  robes  of  a  German  king,  renouncing  the  purple 
and  other  Roman  imperial  insignia,  Avhich,  while  of  no  service,  might 
well  have  awakened  jealousy  on  the  Bosporus.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  its  administration  and  tax-system,  remained 
as  hitherto,  and  justice  was  administered  in  his  name.  He  caused 
money  to  be  coined,  named  officials,  decided  on  peace  and  war,  led  the 
campaigns  or  let  them  be  led  by  his  generals.  In  short,  he  exerciseil  all 
the  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign,  and  knew  how  to  vindicate  them  when 
anyone  endeavored  to  call  them  in  question. 

This  was  clearly  evidenced  in  Rome  on  the  death  of  Po})e  Simplicius. 
According  to  custom,  the  election  of  a  new  pastor  of  the  capital  was 
made  by  the  clergy  and  people,  the  choice  being  a])])rov(>d  and  contirmed 
by  the  emperor.  But  Odoaeer  was  not  emperor,  and  not  even  a  Catholic, 
but  an  Arian.  Nevertheless,  he  sent  his  foremost  olhcial  to  superintend 
the  election,  and  the  Romans  had  to  reconcile  themselves  to  it. 

Against   the  African  Vandals,  who  ruled  the  sea,  he  sent  a  fleet  with 
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wliifli  lif  captiirttl  Sicily  imd  fiicilitatcd  liis  opcrMtioiis  in  Dalmatia. 
Il«n'  tlit'  (■.\ilt'<l  W'i'stcrn  ciiiiMror,  rliiliiis  Ncjjos,  had  Iniiiid  a  rcsting- 
nlacf,  aiul  Itorc  tlu-  iiii|)irial  title.  Odoaccr  let  liini  ciijoy  it  till  lie  was 
slain  in  ISO;  \\Ii(rru|tnn  tlic  kin«;  rcj^ardcd  J)alniatia  as  a  })art  of  his 
diiniiniiin^. 

Mon-  nini|)lii-at('d  and  nrnro  sovoiv  j)r(n-('d  the  ahovc-inontioiicd 
Ivn-rian  war.  The  conntrv  hctwccn  the  Alps  and  the  Danube  was  still 
reirarded  as  a  Roman  j)r(>vine<',  hut  it  was  more  and  more  flooded  by 
in  break  in«;  waves  of  immigration,  till  at  length  the  king  began  to  fear  for 
Italv  itself.  In  two  campaigns  he  settled  matters  witb  the  invaders.  In  the 
fir>t,  he  made  captives  of  the  Rugian  king  and  his  wife,  the  wild  Gaisa; 
in  the  second,  Friedric,  their  son,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Ostrogoths.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  success,  Odoaccr  seems  to  have 
recognized  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  this  northern  borderland. 
r>v  his  onl«  rs  the  provincials  left  their  settlements;  the  proud  Roman 
cities  sank  in  decay  ;  and  soon  German  shepherds  pastured  their  flocks 
among  the  ruins. 

Ti)  put  it  in  a  word,  the  first  German  king  of  Italy  had  developed  a 
strength  toward  outside  foes  and  secured  a  condition  of  peace  and  order 
at  home  such  as  the  peninsula  had  not  known  for  a  long  time.  Yet  his 
rule  rested  on  no  sure  foundation.  To  the  people  he  was  but  a  foreign 
usiu-jier  ;  to  the  priesthood,  a  noxious  heretic.  His  sole  reliance  was  on 
the  (ierman  army.  This  advanced  many  claims,  and,  with  the  view  of 
keeping  it  in  good  humor,  he  had  to  overlook  many  an  oifence,  and  treat 
it  generously,  whereat  the  revenues  shrank.  The  country  had  long  been 
impoverished,  and  industry  and  commerce  were  almost  at  a  standstill ; 
but  the  king  required  money,  and  his  efforts  to  collect  it  easily  appeared 
to  the  people  in  the  light  of  high-handed  and  arbitrary  extortion.  When 
matters  were  in  this  state,  the  storm  approached  from  the  East. 

There  were  many  ])oints  of  similarity  between  the  two  men  who  now 
confronted  each  other  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  Italy,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  were  not  a  few  points  of  difference.  Odoacer  was,  above  all, 
a  soldier.  His  sway  had  its  origin  in  the  Roman  mercenary  system.  As 
king,  he  depended  on  his  army ;  as  patrician,  on  the  power  conveyed  by 
the  emperor  and  senate.  Theodoric  did  not  come  as  a  mercenary,  but  as 
an  imperial  ally  and  imperial  officer.  He  led  what  was  in  the  main  a 
united  host,  consisting  of  the  whole  strength  of  the  Goths.  He  was  both 
leader  of  an  army  and  of  a  people.     Odoacer  was  only  the  former. 

In  August,  489,  a  battle  ensued  at  the  frontier  streamlet  of  Isonzo. 
Odoaccr  was  defeated,  and  with  that  a  four  years'  war  began,  whose  im- 
portance brought  a  great  proportion  of  the  German  peoples  on  the  scene. 
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By  the  end  of  September,  Odoaeer  was  a<!:aiii  in  the  fiehl  on  the  A(U^e 
near  Verona.  A  severely  eontested  hatth'  was  fou<,dit,  which  was  espe- 
cially disastrous  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  fought  with  his  hack  to  the 
stream.  From  it  the  concpieror,  Theodorie,  aj)pears  to  have  received  ijic 
name  "of  Bern."  As  "Dietrich  of  Bern"  his  heroic  li<;iire  nuivcs  in 
triumph  through  legend  and  song.     Milan  was  the  j)rize  of  victors . 

Soon  the  loose  structure  of  his  opponent's  sway  manifested  itself. 
His  power  rested  solely  on  victories,  and  now  that  he  was  defeated,  K«»me 
shut  its  gates  against  him ;  his  master  of  the  forces.  Tufas,  deserted  to 
Theodorie  and  besieged  his  late  sovereign  in  Ravenna.  But  now  other 
German  tribes — the  Ileruli  and  especially  the  Burgundians — took  the 
field  for  him,  Gundobad  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  Tufas  re- 
turned to  his  lord,  Avho,  now  storming  forward,  retook  ('renioiia  and 
Milan,  and  at  Pavia  reduced  Theodorie  almost  to  extremities.  In  his 
dire  need  help  came  from  the  Visigoths.  On  August  11,  490,  the  peo- 
ples came  in  collision  on  the  Adda.  Odoaeer  was  again  defeated. 
Treachery  appears  to  have  alienated  most  of  the  cities  from  him.  For 
the  second  time  he  had  to  throw  himself  into  liavenna,  which  he  de- 
fended with  heroic  courage  till  into  the  third  year.  Repeatedly  lie  made 
efforts  to  disperse  the  besiegers,  probably  with  support  from  the  coast ; 
a  fourth  fight  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  others :  all  his  struggles  were  in 
vahi. 

In  August,  492,  the  harbor,  also,  was  blockaded.  A  revolution  in 
North  Italy  for  the  relief  of  the  hard-pressed  king  did  not  come  to  a 
head.  His  needs  constantly  grew  more  terrible.  At  length  his  last  re- 
sources were  exhausted,  and  Ravenna  capitulated.  On  March  5,  493, 
Theodorie  made  his  entry. 

Through  the  mediation  of  the  bishop  of  the  city,  the  vict(tr  had  sol- 
emnly promised  to  spare  his  rival's  life  and  to  grant  him  a  residence  in 
Ravenna  and  royal  honors.  Yet,  even  thus  assured,  Odoaeer  was  in 
peril.  In  the  height  of  his  prosperity  he  had  executed  the  Rugian  king, 
a  relative  of  Theodorie,  and  blood-revenge  was  sacred  among  the  (Jer- 
mans.  Theodorie  invited  Odoaeer  as  his  guest.  He  came  unsuspicious, 
when  suddenly  he  was  seized  by  the  domestics.  ]Mindful  of  Theodoric's 
oath  to  the  bishop,  he  cried  out,  "  Where  is  God  ?  "  The  answer  was,  "  I 
do  to  you  what  you  have  done  to  mine,"  and  with  his  own  hand  Theo- 
dorie plunged  a  sword  into  his  captive's  body.  The  world  was  not  large 
enouirh  for  both  of  them,' 

The  embittered  struggle  continued  to  live  in  the  mouths  oftlie  i)<'o].h' 

J  The  historical  character  of  this  narrative,  found  only  in  Johannes  of  Antioch,  who 
lived  two  centuries  after  the  event,  has  been  stoutly  denied  by  admirei-s  of  Theodorie— Ed. 
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an.l  i;.mi.l  jHU'tic  expression  in  ''The  Fijrht  of  the  Raven"  (i2a6pn- 
m-hhicld).  HelWi-e  the  lieroes  enter  the  Hj^ht  Frau  Heike  dreams  her 
sons  are  torn  to  pieees  by  a  dra-jon  on  the  heatli.  As  it  seemed  to  her 
ill  »h-.ani,  so  were  they  defeated  on  the  heath  ])y  the  giant  Wittich. 
Eleven  days  the  tight  raged  aroimd  the  raven  (Ilavenna).  Wlien  Diet- 
rich at  length  \v(»n  it,  the  gloomy  news  goes  forth  ahead  of  him.  He 
strikes  oil"  the  head  of  the  messenger  and  weeps  blood  in  fierce  grief. 
Th.-n  he  starts  otVto  pursue  Wittieh.  Fire  flashes  from  the  hoofs  of  his 
horse;  it  dni)s  with  blood;  he  himself  glows  wdth  rage  till  his  armor 
melts.  Wittieh  rushes  along  the  shore  of  the  sea;  he  falls  headlong,  and 
mermaids  hide  him  in  their  bosoms  of  foam. 

Theotiorie  was  now  sole  master.  In  the  autumn  of  490  he  had  already 
besoui^ht  the  emperor  to  grant  him  the  royal  robes,  whereas  Odoaeer  had 
sent  the  tokens  of  iiis  j)ower  to  Byzantium.  As  nothing  came  of  the  re- 
(piest,  the  Goths,  in  virtue  of  their  own  ])lenitude  of  power,  confirmed 
their  leader  as  king.  He  was  now  king  of  the  Goths  and  prince  of  Italy, 
or  "  King  of  the  Italians  and  Goths."  For  a  time,  the  emperor  held  back; 
then  he  submitted  to  cireumstanees,  and  in  498  sent  the  insignia  to  Theo- 
durie.  In  return  Theodoric  had  to  agree  to  certain  conditions,  namely, 
that  Roman  consuls  should  annually  be  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and 
that  the  Italian  coinage  should  bear  the  imperial  image  (Fig.  133).  Theo- 
dorie's  relation  to  his  subjects  and  the  adjoining  barbarian  kingdoms  was 
in  no  way  affected  by  this ;  in  fact,  according  to  the  views  of  the  times, 
liis  dignity  was  rather  enhanced. 

The  conception  obviously  prevailed  that  only  kings  could  spring 
from  the  (ierman  stock;  emperors  must  grow  out  of  the  Roman  state- 
system.  The  Goth  now  found  himself  a  successor  of  the  emperors. 
To  him,  in  fancy,  the  Roman  empire  continued  in  its  integrity,  M'ith 
Jtaly  as  the  leading  country  of  the  western  half,  and  Rome  as  its  capital. 
From  these  two  trains  of  thought  we  can  explain  Theodoric's  position 
and  policy.  The  empire  of  the  Caesars  he  regarded  as  the  prototype  of  his 
own  sovereignty.  Procopius  says  of  him  :  "  He  did  not  deem  it  season- 
able to  assume  the  title  and  insignia  of  emperor,  but  all  his  life  he  caused 
himself  to  be  entitled  'king' :  in  reality  to  his  subjects  he  was  an  emperor." 
As  successor  of  the  emperors  he  regarded  himself  as  elevated  above  his 
fellow-kings  and  claimed  precedence  over  them,  associating  with  this  a 
sort  of  judicial  power  of  arbitration. 

The  successor  of  the  emperors  considered  himself  a  law-abiding  prince 
and  the  representative  of  the  antique  civilization  of  the  West.  He 
left  everything  as  it  had  been  under  Odoaeer,  or  put  the  stamp  of  Rome 
still  more  upon  it.     He  filled  the  offices  of  state  with  Romans ;  seldom 
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or  never  did  he  appoint  a  (Joth;  and  his  Edict  was  based  solely  on 
Roman  law.  His  respect  i'or  law  and  ])urity  of  administration  of  )n>tice 
were  not  oidy  admirable  in  themselves  bnt  eflective  as  an  example  |<.  his 
people.  He  was  able  to  say  with  pride:  "We  have  so  edncated  «mr 
(joths  that  they  can  be  entrnsted  with  arms,  as  well  as  led  by  a  re^Mrd  fl»r 
justice.     This  it  is  in  which  the  other  barbarian  people  are  wanting',  this 


Fig.  133.— Coins  of  Theodoric.     (From  Fricdländer.) 

it  is  that  makes  you  the  only  people  that  are  ever  in  readiness  for  war 
and  yet  live  in  accordance  with  law  along  with  the  Romans."  The  amal- 
gamation of  Roman  and  German  was  his  first  principle,  and  otherwise 
he  showed  himself  more  of  a  Roman  emperor  than  a  German  j)i-ince, 
especially  in  that  he  relied  rather  on  policy  than  on  arms,  and  a})pealed 
to  these  only  as  the  last  resource. 

With  the  Vandals  he  concluded  a  treaty  that  left  the  sorely  afflicted 
Sicily  to  Italy,  while  Corsica  and  Sardinia  were  left  to  the  Vandals. 
Piracy  disappeared,  and  gave  place  to  friendly  relations.  He  adopted 
the  king  of  the  Heruli  as  his  son.  From  the  Burgundians  he  asked  the 
return  of  several  thousand  prisoners  whom  they  had  made  in  the  war 
between  him  and  Odoacer. 

Above  all,  Theodoric  sought  to  attain  his  ends  through  intermarriage. 
He  says  m  a  letter,  "a  good  nnderstanding  between  the  chiefs  brings 
their  people  closer  to  each  other."  He  himself  married,  as  a  second 
wife,  Andefleda,  Clovis's  sister,  and  gave  his  daughters  and  sister  to 
the  Visigothic  king,  Alaric  IL,  the  Burgundian  Sigisnnnid  and  the 
Vandal  Thrasamund  ;  a  niece,  to  the  Thuringian  king,  Hermanilried,  As 
he  had  no  son,  he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Amalasuntha,  upon 
the  Amal,  Eutharic,  who  up  to  this  time  had  lived  with  the  Visigoths. 
The  Emperor  Justin  elevated  him  to  bo  his  son  in  arms.  In  short, 
through  treaties,  marriage,  alliances,  adoptions,  embassies,  and  presents, 
he  had  woven,  as  it  were,  a  political  web,  all  the  threads  of  which  he 
held  in  his  own  hand.  As  a  statesman  of  far-reaching  phnis  he  is  .«second 
to  no  German  potentate. 


3(jo  mi:  /v'/.v',7H/.v  or  riii:  ostikxioths. 

TIk'  i-oiiti'iMiM.raiK'ous  j^roiit  powfi-s  were  liyzantiiim  and  the  Franks. 
To  till-  tonnrr  the  (Joths  were,  in  some  measure,  treaty-hound;  and  the 
Franks,  snice  C'lovis's  a<-eession,  had  pressed  forward  in  an  advcntur- 
Miis  i-art't-r  of  victorv  and  «onijuest.  Mis  rehition  to  these  tw'o  constituted, 
then,  the  hiii.uc  on  which  his  forei<;n  jioliey  turned.  Dealinjrs  M'ith 
|?v/.antinMi  wen-  t(»  occupy  the  hej^nnning  and  end  of  his  reign,  and  the 
l-'ranUs  the  intcrvenin«;-  pcriixL  A  passage  of  arms  ensued  between 
him  and  thi-  Hmperor  Anastasius,  perhaps  because  the  latter  had  not 
acknowledged  the  conipieror  of  Odoacer.  Then  came  a  perit)d  of  peace, 
when  Chin-cli  (piestions  came  up  to  occupy  the  Goths.  Anastasius  had 
th'viatt'd  from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  liad  thus 
come  into  collision  with  the  Pope. 

A  dispute  between  the  latter  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
<-oinplicated  matters,  the  result  of  which  was  a  fierce  controversy  regard- 
ing the  powers  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  On  February  1,  495,  Pope 
(ielasius  I.  declared  that,  in  virtue  of  his  supreme  authority,  he  was 
e-xecutor  of  the  decrees  of  synods,  and  that  while  he  might  set  aside  any 
decree  of  a  bishop,  his  own  were  above  judgment,  so  that  though  appeals 
might  be  made  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  none  lay  against  a 
l>:i|»:il  decision.  But  for  the  countenance  of  Theodoric,  whose  policy  was 
frinidly  to  the  Church,  Gelasius  would  never  have  ventured  so  far;  now, 
well  or  ill,  he  was  thrown  for  support  on  the  Arian.  Theodoric,  with 
his  wonted  shrewdness,  showed  respect  for  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Romans,  and  instead  of  directly  interfering  with  Church  matters,  like 
Odoacer,  let  these  be  determined  by  a  synod.  But  when  dissension 
showe<l  itself  in  Rome,  and  a  double  election  followed,  he  cast  his  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  him  who  seemed  to  offer  the  best  guarantee  for  main- 
taining an  independent  position.  The  consequence  of  all  this  w^as  a 
closer  relation  between  the  ruler  and  the  ca])ital,  which  received  expres- 
sion in  his  visit  thither  in  500.  Theodoric's  entry  was  like  a  triumph 
of  the  old  em})erors.  Outside  the  gate  he  was  received  by  the  senate, 
clergy,  and  people ;  he  then  visited  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  and — 
Arian  as  he  was — offered  up  his  ])rayers  on  the  grave  of  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  whereupon  the  procession  moved  over  the  bridge  of  Hadrian  into 
the  city.  In  the  senate-house  the  king  made  a  public  address  and  vowed 
to  maintain  the  institutions  of  the  emperors.  Enthusiastic  applause 
followed,  and  his  words  Avere  engraved  on  brass.  The  people,  gratified 
by  gimies  and  largesses,  proclaimed  him  a  Trajan  or  Valentinian. 

Notwithstanding  their  relationship,  it  was  with  the  Franks  that  the 
Ostrogoths  had  the  most  trouble.  This  people  had  defeated  the  Ala- 
manni,  and  driven  many  of  them  within  Ostrogothic  territory,  where 
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tliey  became  settled  in  the  moderii  eaiiton  of  the  (Irisoiis.  Cluvis 
pursued  thein  over  tlie  frontier,  not  stop pin<j^  tili  he  nccivid  a  warniii;,' 
from  his  brother-in-law,  when  he  proceeded  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  Visi<2:oths.  In  vain  did  Theodorie  exert  himself  lo  maintain  peaee. 
Clovis,  allied  with  the  Biirgundians,  opened  the  war,  and  .-ei/.ed  nearlv 
the  whole  of  the  Visigothic  dominions  in  (lanl.  For  nearlv  a  year  Theo- 
dorie hesitated  abont  intervening;  then,(m  his  dispatching  a  strong  ariiiv 
under  Count  Ibba,  came  the  reaction — the  one  complete  overlhi-ow  expe- 
rienced by  the  Franks,  and  which  we  perhaps  see  mirrored  in  the  legend 
which  tells  that  only  Dietrich  of  Bern  Avas  able  to  subdue  Siegfried  I ,  t  he  h(  lo 
from  the  low  country.  Theodorie  took  the  kingdom  of  the  \'isigoths 
under  his  protection,  and  upheld  it  until  his  death.  The  A  mal  received 
additional  increase  of  territory  in  Gaul,  at  the  cost  of  the  IJurguiKHans, 
this  time  having  craftily  got  the  Franks  to  do  the  fighting  for  him. 
Before  this,  he  had  secured  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  kingdom  by  driv- 
ing the  Gepidae  out  of  Sirmium,  to  which  the  Goths  of  Pannonia  laid 
claim.  The  Ostrogothic  empire  extended  now  to  the  Rhone,  Danube,  and 
Save,  Dalmatia  included,  so  that  its  dominions  beyond  Italy  were  as  ex- 
tensive as  witliin.  To  this  were  added,  through  personal  connection, 
the  southwest  of  France,  and  the  greater  part  of  Spain.  The  fame  of 
Theodoric's  name  spread  to  the  remote  Fsthonians  on  the  Baltic,  who 
sent  him  ambassadors  and  gifts.  To  his  glory  abroad  corresponded 
that  of  his  administration  at  home. 

The  population  of  his  empire  consisted  of  two  broadly-distinguished 
groups — the  Goths  and  the  provincials — each  living  after  its  own  man- 
ners. In  addition  there  was  a  tolerably  large  Jewish  population  in  the 
larger  cities.  Theodorie,  unlike  the  Visigoths,  was  friendly  to  this 
people,  causing  the  inhabitants  of  Ravenna  to  rebuild  their  synagogue, 
which  they  had  burned  down.  In  his  later  conflicts  with  Byzantium, 
we  find  Jews  fighting  for  the  Goths.  The  latter  constituted  his  real 
armed  powder,  living  in  their  native  fashion,  and  after  the  Arian  rite. 
Their  sw^ord  and  spear  had  made  and  kept  them  lords  of  the  land,  and 
in  its  king  they  recognized  the  culmination  of  their  national  glory.  They 
appeared  before  him  in  public  military  drills,  and  schools  were  o|hmuhI 
lor  their  education.  Theodorie  annoiniced  that  while  on  the  (u-rmans 
lay  the  obligation  of  fighting  for  Italy,  on  the  Italians  lay  that  of  main- 
taining jieaceful  industry.  A  body-gnard,  who  drew  regular  pay,  snr- 
rounded  the  persim  of  the  king.  N(»t  to  leave  the  mastery  of  the  sea  lo 
the  Byzantines  and  Vandals,  he  collected  a  Meet. 

Peace  and  security  afforded  the  shrunken  germs  of  national  W(>al  an 
opportunity  to  sprout  anew.     Theodorie  did  not  fail  on  his  side.     The 
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H.nly  <)pim's.><('<l  ( 'itridhs  wvrc  assisted  to  rise,  husbandry  was  fostered, 
aeres  that  liad  l<»ii.<:  hiiii  dcsohitc  were  restored  to  fertihty,  and  niahirious 
swamps  eonverteil  into  «h-v  land.  Ilarhors  were  fitted  np  for  the  aeeoni- 
niodatittii  of  forei<;n  ni<  rchaiits,  lionic  coinnierec  was  promoted  by  increased 
fai'ilities  for  internuii-se  and  by  sonnd  hiws.  The  city  gates  always  stood 
npcn  so  that  everyone  eonld  go  on  his  hiwfnl  calling  by  day  or  night. 
(  apital  and  indnstry  retnrned,  and  pleasnre  in  life  and  a  spirit  of  enter- 
])rise  followcHl  in  tluir  train  ;  above  all,  art  and  literature  revived. 


Fi«.  134. — Ground-plan  of  the  church  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna.  (From  Kugler  and  Liibkc.) 

Rome  and  Ravenna  had  their  own  boards  of  public  works.  For  the 
niaintenance  and  restoration  of  the  old  edifices,  Theodoric  repeatedly 
])aid  money  from  his  private  purse.  The  two  old  capitals  enjoyed  his 
special  favor,  as  well  as  the  two  rising  ones — Pavia  and  Verona.  In 
Rome,  he  caused  the  city  walls,  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  and  the  aque- 
ducts, to  be  repaired,  the  great  sewers  to  be  cleansed,  and  statues  erected. 
In  Verona,  he  con.stmcted  baths,  a  palace,  and  an  aqueduct,  and  renewed 
the  city  walls  ;  in  Pavia,  a  palace,  baths,  an  amphitheatre,  and  new  city 
walls  were  erected.  Remains  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  most  plenti- 
fully in  Ravenna,  of  which  the  basilicas  of  San  Vitale  and  Santa  Maria 
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doll.'i  Rotonda  arc  examples  (I'i^^s.  l.'U,  l;>o).  'I'lic  kin^r  :i|.,,  |„iilt  ;, 
palace  in  Ravenna,  of  which  only  one  side  renuiins,  as  a  |)ar(  of  the 
monasteiy  of  San  Apollinare  (Figs.  130-140),  vividly  recallin^r  I)i,,clc- 
tian's  villa  at  Sahma.  In  the  country  <>1"  the  Tridcutini  he  llMindi'd  the 
new  city  of  Trent.    The  arts  of  mosaic  (Fig.  140)  and  carving  fl(.uri>Iicd, 


Fig.  135.— Interior  of  the  church  of  Sail  \italc  al  Ravenna.     (From  Iliihsch  ami   Kuller. i 

which  gave  rise  to  an  artistic  tradition  in   Ravenna  long  sin"j)assing  that 
of  other  Italian  cities. 

Science  advanced  hand-in-linnd  with  art;  and   Ht(>ratiire   had,  as  it 
were,  a  second  sunmier,  so  fruitful  that  on  it  was  based  much  of  the  cul- 
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tiirc  of  till-    MitMlf   Atr«'-^.     Jurispnuk'iu'o  aiul   mcdicino  wcic   piihlidy 
taiiirlit   in    Ivninc  Mini   piuluMy  in   (ttlicr  cities ;  ])liil()S(»phy,  poctrv,  tlic- 


mi^^m 


l-"l(i.  l.'iil.     ilciiiaius  of  the  iialai'c  of  Tln(jdoric  at  Kavciiiia.     (Froiii  \ . 


<jl();;y,  and  historiography  had  each  its  representatives.  Boethius  and 
Cassiodorus  are  the  classics  of  the  period,  at  whose  side  Symraachus  and 
Ennf^Hns  deserve  notice.     The  former,  of  illustrious  rank,  strove  to  re- 


kui.  1:j7.— Sail  Apolliuare  in  Classe.     (From  v.  Quast  and  Lübke.) 
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vivify  sinking  pniranisiii  hy  (•(.Ilcc(in<;-  and  n•\■i^il|u•  tl„.  n,  ,,l,.ct,<|  \v(.rks 
of  the  past.  l^oC'tliiiis  (Ixtrn  about  4<S()j\va.s  his  son-in-law,  and  i-arlv  uun 
the  regard  of  Tlicodoric,  who,  in  510,  decorated  liim  with  ih«-  cuu-nlafc. 
An  Aristotelian,  who  (ranshited  a  series  of  works  of  this  .-chuol  im..  Latin, 
and  an  achiiirer  of  Phito,  he  nowhere  apjx'ars  as  a  Christian.  Still  there 
is  nothing  in  his  system  which  conflicts  with  C'hri.stianitv.  His  most 
famous  work — composed  in  j)rison — is  his  "Consolations  of  Phil<»sophv." 


Fig.  138. — San  Apollinare  in  Classe.     (From  v.  (.^ni 


l.ui.l 


He  has  been  termed  the  last  of  the  Romans  and  the  last  philosopher.  Ca.s- 
siodorus  Senator  had  a  nnich  more  practical  sj)irit.  In  his  distingnislu'd 
house  was  embodied,  as  it  were,  the  idea  of  Odoacer — an  inch  pendent 
Italy  under  (Jerman  leadersliip,  side  by  side  with  the  Byzantine  ljn|«ire. 
As  the  minister  of  Theodoric  and  his  successors  he  sought  to  administer 
the  government  on  the  old  lines,  and  as  a  histoi-ian  astonisheil  tlie  IJoin.iii< 
by  telling  them  that   the  Goths  as  a   peoi)le,  and  the   nyal    hou-e  of  the 
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Vnnils  in  iKirlinilar,  wviv  tlu'  ciuals  of  tlu'  liomans  in  anti.iuity  aii.l 
„ul.ilitv.  i.av,  rvc-M  in  culture.  Ilis  writings  aiv  tlw  main  sources  of  in- 
ronnati.in  for  the  elVorts  made  t«.uar.l  .■.lualization  and  fusion  of  the  two 
nu-es.  W'lieu  the  age  resounded  with  the  din  of  P»\v-:i'itine  arms,  he  re- 
tirnl.sixtv  years  old  ar.d  we;iri(Hli»f  the  world,  into  the  liruttian  monastery 


Fio.  139.— Interior  of  the  Nave  of  San  ApoUinare  in  Classe.     (From  Hübsch  and  Kugler., 

(jf  Vivariiun,  where  he  was  spared  to  learning  three  and  thirty  years, 
publishing  excerpts  from  the  Bible,  and  writing  on  things  human  and 
divine. 

If  we  com]>are  the  Italy  of  this  period  with  that  of  the  desolate  pre- 
ceding century,  we  realize  the  greatness  of  the  progress  under  Ostrogothic 
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rule.  Italy  was  once  more  the  land  of  cultiin'  iur  llx-  West,  as  JJvzaii- 
tium  for  the  East.  But  this  cukurc  was  entirely  :i  .second  hlo-.-oin  nf 
lioman  genius. 

This  renaissance  was  governed  hy  an  impulse  lo  imitatinn,  which 
strove  to  preserve  whatever  had  heeu  handed  down  from  anti(juitv, 
though  in  a  tasteless  form  and  under  the  iuHuenee  of  the  Church.  Not 
fewer  than  four  codes  of  Roman  law  were  matured  in  this  Fiftli  (,'enturv. 
Its  literature  is  marked  by  florid  weakness;  and,  as  in  art,  tccluiical  execu- 
tion is  the  predominant   feature,  while  the  antique  moti\c  is   sometimes 


Fid.  140.— Christ  before  Pilate.    Mosaic  in  the  Chiireh  of  San  ApoUiiiare  Niiovo  at  Ravenna. 

(From  J.  P.  Richter.) 

transformed  and  often  misunderstood.  Not  the  warm  glow  of  life,  but 
the  outwardly  conventional  and  formal  constitutes  the  essential  feature. 
Theodoric's  domestic  policy  was  to  rely  for  military  purposes  on  the 
Goths,  for  fiscal  and  intellectual,  on  the  provincials;  and  to  assimilate 
both  the  peoples  as  much  as  possible,  or  at  least  to  unify  tluin  under  thi' 
shield  of  the  law.  As  an  exterior  defence  his  aim  was  to  environ  inde- 
pendent Italy  with  neutral  border-lands,  to  unite  the  Eastern  and  ^^'estern 
Goths,  and  so  to  exalt  his  name  that  it,  combined  with  the  ])restige  of  the 
everlasting  city  and  his  policy  of  peace,  should  be  an   additional   guar- 
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AUtcv  liii- t|iii<l  mIoiiu  lii>  lV(iii(icr.<.  Yet  his  (lilliciiltics  were  rather  con- 
realiil  than  n\»nMiiiic.  Italians  and  ( Jolhs  were  in  inuiicdiatc  contact; 
the  hitter  ])ruteete(l  and  repressed  the  i()nner  by  the  sword,  hut  thi-re  Mas 
no  eoinnnmitv  ni"  feeling,  and  his  army  was  small.  The  mass  of  the 
iirovincial-  were  ct»wards  with  deadened  |)olitical  sympathies.  They  did 
not  love  Hvzantinm,  and  at  the  same  time  despised  the  rnlin<jj  barbarian. 
Their  lord  was  but  half  an  emperor  and  u  Ibreigner;  as  soon  as  the  real 
emperor  of  the  Hast  a])peared,  their  old-time  feelings  awoke  in  his  favor. 

Thcodoric  himself  was  to  experience  this.  In  his  desire  for  peace  he 
hail  assented  to  a  renewal  of  concord  between  Rome  and  Byzantium, 
and  so  not  only  forfeited  the  security  that  their  dissensions  alfordcd,  but 
al>o  uave  to  the  religi(»us  union  of  the  West  and  East  an  anti-Arian 
t»-ndencv.  iMoreovcr  the  newly  strengthened  empire  on  the  Bosporus 
reasserted  under  .Justin  and  Justinian  its  claims  for  universal  sway. 
The  po-itii'ii  of  the  king  of  the  Goths  beeanu^  critical. 

lie  .-ought  to  st't  matters  right  by  an  embassy  to  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  with  Pope  John  I.  at  its  head.  John  effected  nothing,  and  may 
have  inten<led  to  effect  nothing:  at  least,  such  was  Theodoric's  surmise. 
A  correspondence  between  the  Roman  senate  and  the  emperor  becoming 
known,  the  king  took  vigorous  measures.  Boethius  supported  one  of 
the  offenders,  whereupon  he  and  the  pope  were  cast  into  prison.  Boethius 
and  Symmachus  were  beheaded  and  the  pope  died. 

These  deeds  of  violence;  did  not  tend  to  reconcile  the  Romans  to 
Theodoric's  rule,  while  his  reputation  among  the  Vandals  was  under- 
mined by  the  influence  of  Constantinople.  A  war  not  only  between  the 
king  and  emj)eror,  but  a  religious  war  between  Catholics  and  Arians 
seemed  imminent,  when,  August  30,  /326,  Thcodoric  died  of  dysentery, 
leaving  no  son  to  succeed  him.  His  remains  were  deposited  at  Ravenna, 
in  a  magnilicent  tomb  (Fig.  141). 

Catholic  tradition  has  it  that  Boethius  and  Symmachus  died  innocent, 
and  that  Thcodoric,  when  sitting  one  day  at  the  table,  believed  that  in 
the  head  of  a  fish  that  was  being  served,  he  saw  that  of  Symmachus 
staring  at  him  with  distressed  features  and  rolling  eyes.  Overcome  with 
terror,  he  fell  sick  and  expired.  A  monk  heard  his  soul  wailing  in  the 
fierj'  j)it. 

Very  diiferent  is  the  German  heroic  saga.  In  it  Theodoric  is  the 
central  figure,  the  first  Teutonic  hero.  Wodan  himself  lets  his  favorite 
son  ravish  the  eyes  of  men  by  his  black  horse  from  the  royal  palace.  In 
the  Nibelungenlied,  he  stands  as  the  pre-eminent  peace-breathing  spirit; 
irresistible  when  compelled  to  fight,  and  conquering  the  invincible.  But 
even  then  he  slays  not,  but  spares  life. 
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Tlioodorio  was  the  child  of  his  time.  He  alidwcd  himself  to  bo 
flattered,  and  like  a  Louis  XIN'.aiid  an  cinixror  oii  (h«-  l>r»sjMini>,  hy 
no  means  free  from  cupidity  and  \\\>{  tin-  |K)\v(r,  he  ItuldU  had  rrcdiirx! 
to  craft  and  violence.  He  made  a  collection  of  ohjccts  of  art  and  mtu 
"well  worth  seeing,"  and,  like  many  eminent  statesmen,  loved  to  huild. 
He  pursued  his  ends  tenaciously.  Terrible  to  his  enemies,  h<'  was  to  ins 
friends  and  subjects  a  noble  kinji;.  His  saying  regarding  an  adherent  nf 
Odoacer  evidences  no  less  shrewchiess  than  magnaniinit\-  :  "  I  rccoiiipcnse 


Fig.  141.— The  tomb  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna.     (From  Förster.) 


him  gladly  because  he  served  my  enemies  faithfully;  in  his  change  «»f 
fortune  he  is  to  me  all  the  dearer,  the  more  hostile  he  firmerly  showed 
himself." 

Theodoric  was  neitluM'  wildly  romantic  like  (Jeiisnic,  terrible  like 
Clovis,  nor  possessed  of  the  warrior-si>irit  of  i^iiric  ;  he  wa-  rather 
of  a  cold,  restrained  nature,  of  almo.<t  classic  rcpo.-^e.  Hut  his  political 
creations,  brilliant  as  they  showed  them.selves,  were  of  short  duration, 
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hrcaiisc  ill«'  time  was  not  rii>i'  for  tliciii.  I  mpcrisliahlc,  on  tlio  other 
lian<l,  iiinain  liis  sorvicos  to  culture  and  c-ivili/atiou.  He  is  the  sole 
(Jcnnan  Uinj;  (»f  his  kinJl,  ami  it  is  not  by  aceiilent  that  even  so  early  a 
writtr  as  Procopius  calls  him  the  most  famous  of  all  barbarian  kings,  and 
tliat  liistorv  knows  him  as  Thcodoric  the  Great. 

'1'  1 1 1  :< )  I X  )HIC'S  SUCCESSORS  (A.  D.  526-555). 
When  Hicodnric  found  his  end  approaching  he  is  said  to  have  sum- 
moned the  irreat  men  of  the  (Joths,  and  to  have  installed  his  scarcely  ten- 
vear-old  grandson,  Athalaric,  as.  king  (Fig.  142),  charging  them  as  his  last 
will  that  thev  should  honor  their  new  lord,  love  the  lioman  senate  and 
people,  and  seek  the  favor  of  the  emperor  of  the  East  next  to  that  of  God. 
The  succession  was  carried  out  after  the  manner  of  the  later  Empire;  Atlia- 
larie's  father  being  dead,  his  mother  became  regent.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Goths  had   known    nothing  of  female  rule.     Amalasuntha,  the    regent. 


Fio.  142. — Coins  of  Athalaric.     (From  Friedländer.) 

through  her  devotion  to  science  and  art,  in  the  arrogance  of  cidture  became 
estranged  fr(»m  her  pco])le,  and  favored  the  provincials,  trying  so  to  train 
up  her  son  "  tliat  he  might  become  the  equal  of  Roman  princes."  Her 
position  bred  a  spirit  of  discord  which  permeated  the  whole  of  her  regency 
to  the  gain  of  the  watchful  foe  in  JJyzantium.  One  day  several  Gothic 
princes  appeared  before  her  and  declared  that  schoolmasters  and  old  men 
were  of  no  avail  in  training  her  boy  to  be  a  Gothic  king.  He  must,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  grow  up  in  the  exercise  of  arms  among  older  comrades. 
This  was  granted  ;  but  Athalaric  took  to  bad  companions  and  neglected 
his  mother,  while  his  adlierents  openly  called  on  her  to  resign  the  regency. 
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The  prince  was  not  yet  of  age,  so  tlie  queen  hanisiied  the  three  ringh-adcrs 
from  the  court,  and  when  they  were  plotting  revenge,  she  anticipated 
them  by  assassination — a  deed  fraught  with  fatal  consequences,  hccjuise 
it  was  done,  not  in  the  consciousness  of  her  own  strength,  hut  in  depend- 
ence on  Byzantium.  Amalasuntha  had  begged,  and  received  promise  of, 
an  asylum  from  the  emperor  in  case  her  plan  should  miscarry — the  sarnie 
emperor  who  even  then  was  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Vandals.  The  short-sighted  daughter  of  Theodoric  thus  became 
the  betrayer  of  her  own  kingdom.  Her  ])olicy  of  weakening  the  ter- 
ritorial nobility  Justinian  used  to  his  own  ad\antage,  being  assisted 
therein  by  his  position  as  emperor.  Tlieodahad,  lord  of  the  greatest 
part  of  Tuscany  and  uncle  of  the  queen,  was  a  man  of  Roman  training, 
but  cowardly  and  avaricious.  By  his  efforts  to  bring  all  Tuscany  under 
his  sway,  he  had  come  in  collision  with  Amalasuntha.  For  honors  and 
money  he  was  ready  to  hand  over  the  land  to  Justinian,  Avhile  Amala- 
suntha herself  has  been  suspected,  probably  unjustly,  of  cherishing  the 


Fig.  143.— Coins  of  Theodahad. 


same  design,  though  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  Just  at  that  time  Athala- 
ric  died,  and  Amalasuntha's  claim  to  the  regency  ft^ll,  so  that  Theodahad, 
as  the  nearest  male  relative,  had  the  clearest  title  to  the  throne.  Had  he 
been  a  man  of  energy  and  popularity  he  would  no  doubt  have  made  this 
good ;  but  he  was  neither,  and  Amalasuntha  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
claims.  She  sent  for  him  and  offered  him  the  co-regency  on  the  con- 
ditions that  he  should  bear  the  name  of  king  and  she  continue  to  exercise 
all  the  powers.  Theodahad  professed  to  consent,  but  had  her  impri.soni'd 
and  killed  in  534,  although  Justinian  had  declared  her  his  ward. 

Theodahad  now  reigned  alone  (Fig.  143),  but  at  the  price  of  a  w  ai-  with 
Justinian.  Belisarius  had  returned  victorious  with  an  effective  army  from 
Africa,  and  it  had  now  become  the  vogue  in  the  ]xdace  on  the  Bosjuirus  to 
regard  the  West  and  especially  Italy  as  a  dependence  of  the  Empire  of  the 
East.  Circumstances  were  propitious:  the  emperor  could  asstuue  the  r<Me 
of  the  avenger  of  Amalasuntha.  He  won  over  the  Franks,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  them  from  entering  into  relations  with  Theodahad. 
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Without  :mv  dtclanitinii  of  war,  an  irregular  imjM'rial  host  entered  Dal- 
inatia  with  the  virw  of  suriirisinj^:  the  important  city  of  Salona.  The 
main  arinv,  inuU'r  r.elisarius,was  sliipped  to  Sicily  with  the  view  of  Avinning 
l)v  a  hicUy  Mow  the  granary  of  Italy.  The  number  of  the  troops— 7000 
—is  an  tvi.l.iKv  of  the  little  importance  Justinian  attached  to  the  cam- 
paign. Sah.na  and  Sicily  fell,  only  Palermo  ottering  any  resistance  of 
o>ns('«|U('nc('. 

Thns  a  war  oju-ncd  which  lasted,  with  short  intermission,  for  twenty 
years.  To  understand  it  aright  we  nuist  briefly  review  the  position  of 
att'airs.  The  (Joths  were  distributed  very  unequally  over  Italy.  The 
main  mass  was  concentrated  in  Lombardy,  the  Romagna,  and  Picenum, 
so  thtit  I^ivenna  constituted  the  natural  base.  Over  the  rest  of  the 
land  they  were  sparsely  scattered,  scarcely  any  being  found  in  Calabria, 
Apulia,  and  Sicily.  Here,  too,  the  cities  were  unwalled;  only  a  few 
main  towns,  as  Palermo,  Syracuse,  Cumae,  and  Naples  were  protected  by 
forts  and  Oothic  garrisons.  South  Italy  was  thus  the  Achilles's  heel  of 
Italy,  and  here,  consequently,  Justinian  made  his  onset.  In  the  North 
the  Goths  had  fortresses,  but  they  were  in  but  indifferent  condition. 
Concerning  the  strength  of  the  Goths  we  have  no  accurate  information; 
l)ut  tliev  were  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  enemy,  and  they  lacked 
nothing  but  good  leadership.  Courage  and  devotion  inspired  them 
within ;  externally  they  were  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  fight.  Their 
weak  point  was  the  conduct  of  sieges,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  it  was 
their  fate  that  Italy  had  always  been  a  land  of  cities. 

For  the  provincials  the  centre  of  attraction  Avas  Rome,  which  still 
retained  its  old  spell-like  charm,  now  enhanced  and  hallowed  by  the 
presence  of  the  pope.  But  its  fortifications  were  likewise  in  ruins.  To 
the  Goths  three  possibilities  offered  themselves  for  a  successful  war — to 
meet  the  foe  on  the  open  field;  to  conduct  a  guerilla  war;  to  repair 
the  strong  places,  especially  Rome ;  in  the  last  case  they  could  place  the 
foe  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  the  besieger,  lial)le  to  be  flillen  on 
in  the  rear  and  cut  off"  from  provisions.  These  possibilities  were  insuffi- 
ciently, or  not  at  all,  realized  by  the  Goths. 

As  a  state  Byzantium  was  by  far  more  powerful  than  the  Gothic 
kingdom;  l)ut  the  demands  on  it  were  more  than  proportionately  greater, 
so  that  for  a  war  of  conquest  it  had  at  times  only  a  very  inadequate  force 
at  its  disposal.  Often,  but  by  no  means  uniformly,  it  could  reckon  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  provincials,  but  this  w^as  unreliable,  and,  at  best,  that 
of  a  peoi)le  long  unaccustomed  to  arms.  The  Je^vs  stood  by  the  Goths. 
Many  of  them  had,  at  first,  favored  the  emperor,  but  this  was  before 
their  passions  were  aroused,  and  while   the  prestige  of  the  Byzantine 
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name  and  Byzantine  gold  had  still  an  effect.  Moreover,  the  imperial  mcr- 
eenaries  deserted  in  masses  to  tlie  Goths.  The  feelings  of  nali(»iialitv 
were  weakly  developed  in  the  Byzantine  host,  eomprised,  as  it  was,  of 
the  most  varions  races,  held  together  only  by  pay  and  strict  discipline. 

King  Theodahad  himself,  with  his  Roman  training,  inclined  strongly 
to  Byzantinm.  Even  after  the  opening  of  the  war,  he  made  overtnrcs 
to  Justinian,  writing  him  as  follows :  "To  war  and  noise  of  arms  I  am 
little  accustomed,  for  I  am  inspired  by  a  love  for  the  sciences.  If  I  ha« I 
only  estates  that  would  yield  me  a  yearly  income  of  1200  poniid>  nj' 
gold,  I  should  be  happier  with  them  than  with  the  king's  crown,  and  I 
would  at  once  place  in  your  hands  the  sovereignty  of  both  Goths  and 
Italians."  But  on  Theodahad's  learning  of  a  victory  gained  by  his  peo- 
ple in  a  bloody  fight  with  the  Greeks  who  had  pressed  for\\:ir<l  into 
Dalmatia,  he  suddenly  veered  round,  shut  up  the  Byzantine  env«»vs  in 
prison,  and  dispatched  his  son-in-law,  Evermud,  to  the  south,  to  cover 
the  mainland  near  Reggio  di  Calabria. 

The  emperor  was  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
Belisarius  received  orders  to  cross  into  Italy,  and  Constantine  advanced 
into  Dalmatia  and  became,  without  a  stroke,  master  of  the  land  as  far  as 
Istria.  Evermud,  unreliable  and  unwarlike  as  his  master,  lost  his  head 
on  the  approach  of  danger,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Belisarius  and 
begged  to  be  taken  into  the  emperor's  service.  The  Greeks  were  uoav 
free  to  march  right  across  the  peninsula,  and,  setting  out  from  Keggio, 
advanced  without  opposition  to  Naples,  along  the  western  shore,  all  the 
while  accompanied  by  the  fleet.  Here  they  came  upon  resistance.  The 
city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  had  a  Gothic  garrison,  as  well  as  a  po})ula- 
tion  generally  hostile  to  the  Byzantines.  Negotiations  and  assaults  faile<l. 
Not  wishing  to  exhaust  his  strength  before  the  strong  walls,  or  to  ad- 
vance on  Rome  leaving  an  enemy  in  his  rear,  Belisarius  was  in  a  (|nandarv, 
when  an  Isaurian  discovered  an  entrance  by  means  of  the  acpieduct.  Tins 
was  used  for  a  sally  in  the  night.  Frightful  slaughter  ensued,  and  not 
even  the  churches  were  spared.  Only  with  difficulty  did  Belisarius  succeed 
in  restoring  order. 

Theodahad  did  nothing  by  way  of  relief.  He  lingered  in  Rome,  and 
ever  louder  rose  against  him  the  cry  of  treachery.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
he  sent  an  army  under  Vitiges  against  J5elisarius,  which  made  its 
general  king,  or  whether  at  length  at  a  national  assembly  on  the  Sosio, 
between  Terracina  and  Anagni,  Theodahad  was  declared  unworthy,  and 
Vitiges  (53G-539)  elevated  in  his  stead.  Theodahad  Hed,  and  fell  i)y  the 
hand  of  an  assassin.  With  him  the  dynasty  of  the  Amals  came  to  a  close. 
Vitiges's  title  consisted  in  the  voice  of  the  ])eople  and  the  belief  that 
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\\v  was  a  ivlatiNT  of  Thoodoric,  whose  doetls  it  was  hoped  he  would  renew. 
Yet  so  powtrt'iil  was  the  prestige  of  the  old  house  that  he  divorced  his 
wife  and  conipi-lied  Matasuntha,  dauolitor  of  Amalasuntha,  to  marry  him 
(Fijr.  Ml).  It  soon  a|)i>carcd  that  Vitiges  was  not  tlu'  man  for  the 
enu>r«reiu'V.  A  hvww  swordsman,  hi-  was  no  general.  On  Theodahad's 
«loath  tliestreii<;th  of  the  (Joths  iiad  still  been  unl)rok('n;  under  Yitiges 
it  went  to  pieces  forever. 

No  attack  was  made  on  the  advancing  Belisarius,  and  instead  of  de- 
tcndiiig  Rome  with  all  his  power,  the  king  marched  away  from  it  with 
his  armv,  leaving  only  an  insufficient  garrison.     This  may  be  regarded 
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as  the  essential  mistake  of  the  whole  war,  for  on  the  walls  of  Eome  the 
power  of  the  Goths  was  to  be  shattered.  If  the  Romans  had  up  to  this 
time  wavered  as  to  what  they  should  do,  this  retreat,  and  the  exhortation 
of  Pope  Silver! us  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  fate  of  Naples,  decided 
them.  Arriving  by  the  Via  Latina,  Belisarius  made  his  entry  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  536. 

As  in  Africa  he  had  made  Carthage,  so  Belisarius  now  made  Rome 
his  base  of  operations,  provisioning  it  abundantly,  as  w^ell  as  restoring 
and  enlarging  the  fortifications.  The  defection  of  many  Goths,  who  re- 
fused to  submit  to  Vitiges,  was  of  great  advantage  to  him.  A  large 
part  of  Middle  Italy  and  the  whole  of  the  South  fell  into  his  hands. 
These  successes,  combined  with  the  inactivity  and  general  recoil  of  the 
Goths,  produced  a  sort  of  panic,  so  that  strong  places,  like  Narni,  Spo- 
leto,  and  Perugia,  Avere  lost  to  them. 

During  this  time,  Vitiges  celebrated  his  nuptials  in  Ravenna,  and 
prepared  for  war.  In  order  to  cover  the  North,  he  gave  up  to  the 
Franks  the  Gothic  district  of  Gaul,  and  paid  them  2000  pounds,  in 
consideration  of  which  they  promised  to  send  him  secretly  an  eifective 
contingent.  They  bound  themselves  thus  to  the  Goths  without  breaking 
with  the  Greeks.  As  the  latter  drew  closer  to  Ravenna,  and  at  Perugia 
dispersed  a  large  Gothic  army,  Vitiges  saw  that  he  must  act  mthout 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Gallic  Goths.  Sending  a  division  of  his 
army  to  reconquer  Dalmatia,  he  himself,  with  the  main  body  (which 
Procopius  vastly  overrates  at  150,000  men)  advanced  agamst  Rome. 
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Belisarius,  after  lie  had  (gathered  in  all  liis  effective  forees,  awaiutl 
his  coming.  The  Milvian  bridge  was  liirtilicd,  l>nt  w.is  iriv<n  n[)  on 
being  deserted  by  its  troops. 

The  memorable  first  siege  of  Rome  began,  '{"he  extent  of  its  walls 
prevented  the  Goths  from  enclosing  it  entirely.  1'hey  therefore  erected 
seven  camps,  fortified  by  ditches  and  palisades.  They  then  destrctved 
the  aqueducts  and  plundered  the  adjacent  fields  and  estates,  to  disgust 
the  citizens  with  war  and  turn  them  against  Belisarius.  On  tlie  eigli- 
teenth  day,  the  Goths  advanced  to  the  storm  from  all  sides.  The 
struggle  was  of  the  hottest,  but  superior  skill  secured  the  victory  for  the 
Greeks.  Only  at  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  near  the  Aurelian  gate,  were 
the  Goths  on  the  point  of  success.  They  had  rushed  forward  snddenly, 
and,  amid  a  storm  of  missiles,  succeeded  in  planting  ladders  against  the 
walls  under  the  cover  of  their  shields.  Then  a  ha])py  thonght  strnck 
the  hard-pressed  defenders.  They  smashed  up  the  statues  which  orna- 
mented the  sepulchre,  and  threw  the  blocks  on  the  heads  of  their  foes. 
The  Gothic  loss  was  heavy. 

The  siege  now  took  another  form — that  of  starving  into  surrender. 
The  Goths  let  nothing  enter  from  the  country,  and  they  gained  possession 
of  the  channel  of  the  Tiber  at  Porto,  so  as  to  cut  off  communication  by 
water.  Belisarius  sent  all  the  ineffective  population  out  of  Rome  to 
South  Italy,  diminished  the  rations,  wrote  to  the  emperor  for  reinforce- 
ments, joined  citizens  and  soldiers  in  the  ^vatch,  and  tried  to  weary  out 
the  enemy  by  skirmishes  before  the  w^alls.  A  sortie  miscarried.  As  the 
distress  became  greater  the  spirit  of  the  citizens  wavered  in  favor  of  the 
Goths,  but  Belisarius  had  his  eyes  everywhere  and  acted  with  decision. 
His  superiority  in  generalship,  general  management,  and  arnianients,  all 
told,  and  cheered  even  the  most  faint-hearted,  so  that  the  Romans  soon 
lent  effective  help  in  defence. 

But  winter  came,  and  wäth  it  plague  and  famine.  At  length  relief 
approached.  The  Goths,  too,  had  suffered  severely,  and  they  agreed  tc»  an 
armistice  of  three  months,  which,  utilized  in  an  embassy  to  the  emperor, 
it  was  hoped  would  secure  peace  if  possible.  In  the  meantime  they 
evacuated  Porto  and  Civita  Vecchia,  because  of  the  ditticulty  of  watch- 
ing them,  not  dreaming  that  the  Greeks  would  take  possession  of  them 
in  spite  of  the  truce.  Belisarius  sent  his  cavalry  to  winter  outside  t)f 
Rome.  The  faith  in  his  cause  had  already  risen  so  high  that  the  Bishop 
of  Milan,  wdth  several  men  of  rank,  waited  on  him  and  I)egu-ed  him  f(»r 
an  imperial  garris(m.  Belisarius  consented.  Thi'  enemy  in  tnrn  soon 
broke  the  truce,  and  Belisarins  took  advantage  of  thi<  to  ravage  the 
country  in  their  rear.     Even  Rimini  fell  into  the  hand-  ot"  tiie  1^-zan- 
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tiiU'S,  who  (»nee  moi-t-  appeared  Ix'litrc  Kaveiiiia.  Here  lived  Vitiges'a 
siKiuse,  Matasuiitlia,  who,  still  hiiniiiiir  with  reseiitiiieiit  on  account  of 
licr  compulsorv  niama<;c,  feit  a  malicious  Joy  over  the  fall  of  Jiimini, 
and  iMitcrinl  into  a  treasonable  correspondence  Avith  the  enemy. 

Thrcatene<l  in  the  very  centre  of  their  powi-r,  the  Goths  dared  not  tarry 
longer  l)cfl»re  Koine.  Means  of  living  and  hope  alike  failed  them.  They 
had  environed  the  city  for  more  than  a  year  and  attained  nothintr.  At 
the  >prin<:  etpiiuox,  therefore,  they  set  fire  to  their  works  and  bei^an  tlieir 
retri-at.  When  one  half  had  crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Tiber,  the  other 
wa<  attacked  bv  Fx-lisarius  and  driven  with  great  loss  into  the  river.  The 
(Joth-  marched  against  Rimini,  by  way  of  Orvieto,  Todi,  and  Cacsena, 
leavini:  garrisons  everywhere.  An  assault  on  this  important  city  mis- 
carried, and,  as  at  Rome,  the  Goths  determined  to  starve  the  defenders 
iuto  surrender. 

This  atforded  Relisarius  time.  He  dispatched  a  detachment  to  Genoa, 
with  orders  to  cross  the  Apennines  and  Po,  and  occupy  a  number  of 
cities,  especially  Milan.  This  eifected,  he  had  a  secure  base  for  North 
Italy  also.  The  Goths  felt  that  this  must  be  broken  up.  Vitiges  sent 
strong  forces,  and  even  the  Franks,  mistrustful  of  the  spread  of  Byzan- 
tine power,  dispatched  10,000  (?)  Burgundians ;  these  troops  combined 
surrounded  Milan  before  it  was  sufficiently  provisioned.  With  the  winter 
the  third  year  of  the  war  came  to  a  close. 

The  next  summer  saw  friend  and  foe  again  in  the  field.  Belisarius, 
leaving  Rome,  besieged  Todi  and  Chiusi ;  Yitiges  sent  a  band  against 
Ancona,  which  nearly  recaptured  it  at  the  first  assault.  A  second  Byzan- 
tine force  of  MOOO  to  9000  men,  with  2000  Herulian  auxiliaries,  under 
tlie  energetic  Narses,  eifected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Belisarius  not  far 
from  Rimini.  Meanwhile  starvation  stared  the  garrison  of  this  closely- 
invested  city  in  the  face.  It  was  delivered  by  a  skilfully  concerted  move- 
ment of  the  land  forces  and  fleet,  which  so  distracted  the  Goths  that  they 
retreated  hastily,  leaving  their  camp  and  a  large  portion  of  their  effects 
behind  them. 

This  success  awoke;  envy.  Narses  and  his  friends  were  loth  to  see 
Belisarius  carry  off  the  sole  glory  of  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and  discord 
<leclared  itself  at  headquarters.  Many  general  and  eminent  officials  took 
sides  in  secret  against  Belisarius.  Still  they  did  not  openly  desert  him, 
and  the  armies  marched  in  separate  columns  to  Urbino ;  but  when 
Belisarius  made  pre])arations  for  an  attack,  Narses  raised  the  siege  and 
returned  to  Rimini,  with  the  view  of  subduing  Emilia,  and  of  bringing 
Belisarius  into  difficulties.  He  succeeded  in  l)oth  objects,  only  an  acci- 
dent giving  TTrbino  to  Belisarius,  while  he  was  still  less  fortunate  before 
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Orvieto,  whose  garrison  held  out  despite  all  siinciiiigs.  l^vcrvw  Ik  iv 
these  became  more  severe  as  the  war  was  protracted.  The  fields  hiv 
uncidtivated ;  famine  and  disease  prevailed.  In  fertile  IMeemnn  öo.OOO 
country  people  are  said  to  have  died  of  Inniger,  and  even  niorc  in  iIh; 
districts  more  remote  from  the  coast.  Many  tried  to  eat  grass  and 
acorns;  even  cannibalism  was  practised. 

In  closely  mvested  Milan  matters  were  at  extremitio.  An  ;inii\ , 
sent  by  Belisarins  for  its  relief,  did  not  dare  to  attack  the  more  numerous 
foe,  and  lay  inactive  on  the  Po.  Belisarins  ordered  some  neighboring 
bands  of  Narses  to  reinforce  it,  but  they  declined  to  move  without  direc- 
tions from  their  own  general.  Precious  time  was  lost,  and  Milan  fell.  A 
terrible  retribution  awaited  the  traitors  within  the  city.  Proeopius  relates 
(doubtless  extravagantly)  that  the  town  was  destroyed,  all  the  male  inhabi- 
tants, to  the  number  of  300,000,  put  to  <leath,  and  ail  the  women  made 
slaves.  The  fate  of  Milan  induced  other  cities  in  the  district  to  submit 
to  their  old  masters.  To  put  an  end  to  the  discord  at  head-quarters, 
Narses  was  recalled  to  Byzantium. 

The  eifect  was  quickly  visible.  Belisarins  devised  a  scheme  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  the  capture  of  Ravenna.  To  attack  the 
Gothic  capital  at  once  seemed  too  perilous,  both  on  account  of  its  strength 
and  because  it  could  be  relieved  from  Picenum,  Tuscany,  or  North  Italy. 
Instead,  a  besieging  army  invested  Fiesole,  another  detachment  occu])ied 
Tortona  with  the  view  of  keeping  Pavia  and  Milan  in  check,  while  lieli- 
sarius  himself  sat  down  before  Osimo,  then  the  most  important  city  of 
Picenum  and  "the  key  of  Ravenna."  The  siege  of  the  two  towns  was  in 
progress,  when  another  foe  appeared — the  Franks.  This  peo])le  had 
sworn  to  treaties  with  both  the  Goths  and  Romans,  but,  faithless  to 
both,  thought  only  of  making  use  of  the  opportunity  for  aggrandizing 
themselves.  A  section  of  them,  therefore,  entered  Italy  under  their 
king,  Theodebert,  with  the  object  of  carving  out  a  conquest  for  them- 
selves. They  bore  themselves  at  first  with  such  moderation  that  the 
Goths  greeted  them  as  friends.  Scarcely,  however,  had  they  got  ])os- 
session  of  the  important  bridge  over  the  Po,  at  Pavia,  when  thc>-  fell 
upon  the  unsuspecting  Goths.  A  Gothic  corps  for  the  relief  of  I^'iesole 
lay  at  no  great  distance,  and  ojiposite  this  a  Byzantine  force  from  Tortona 
had  taken  up  a  position.  The  Franks  attacked  and  scattered  their  unsus- 
picious kinsmen,  and  then  threw  themselves  with  like  result  on  the  iin- 
perial  troops.  In  wild  flight,  the  former  foes  ])oured  intermingled  (»ver 
Tuscany.  The  victors  reaped  no  harvest.  The  strange  diet  and  climate 
produced  fatal  diseases,  and  soon  their  king  was  on  his  way  hoincwanl. 

Meanwhile,  Fiesole  and  Osimo  remained  under  siege.     1  u  vain  <lid  the 
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bt'leagiuTiHl  ^raiiisoiis  send  messages  to  Vitigcs  declaring  their  distress. 
He  gtive  fair  words,  but  wasted  the  time  in  inactivity  behind  the  walls 
of  Ravenna.  In  a  desperate  eonHiet  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  ibe, 
tlu'defeiulers  heltl  out  till  the  last  renniants  of  their  strength  gave  way, 
wlien  thev  surrendered,  Fiesole  first,  then  Osimo.  The  army  beleaguer- 
ing ( )sinut  was  strengthened  by  the  troops  from  Fiesole;  the  defenders 
of  Osimo,  after  longer  negotiations,  also  entered  the  imperial  service, 
publicly  renouncing  the  Gothic  cause. 

Reinforced  by  them,  as  well  as  by  a  Dalmatian  contingent,  Belisarius 
c(»uld  now  turn  against  the  insufficiently  victualled  Ravemia.  Once 
more  the  Franks  interposed,  and  offered  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Goths  if  they  were  granted  joint  dominion  over  Italy,  but  Vitiges 
preferred  to  negotiate  with  the  emperor.  '  Embassies  passed  between 
the  two  monarchs,  but  in  the  meanwhile  Venetia  was  lost,  and  the  want 
in  the  city  became  even  greater.  At  this  crisis,  the  granaries  went  up  in 
flames,  set  on  fire  by  provincials  bribed  by  Belisarius  or  Matasuntha. 
A  relieving  army  was  diverted  by  troubles  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps. 
Closer  and  closer  the  iron  girdle  drew  around  the  doomed  city.  Belisa- 
rius had  all  but  reached  his  goal. 

But  n(»w  plenipotentiaries  appeared  from  Byzantium  and  offered  the 
Goths  peace  on  condition  of  their  surrendering  one-half  of  the  royal 
treasury  and  contenting  themselves  with  the  left  bank  of  the  Po. 
Eagerly  did  the  sinking  people  grasp  at  the  proposals.  Belisarius,  on 
the  contrary,  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  because  he  regarded  Vitiges  as 
being  now  in  his  power.  He  summoned  a  council  of  war,  but  this  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Byzantines  were  not  in  a  position  to  gain  the 
mastery  over  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  the  general  dallied,  and  the 
besieged  were  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  weakness. 

The  foremost  Goths,  dissatisfied  with  Vitiges,  met  and  offered  the 
crown  to  Belisarius.  They  thought  they  could  the  more  confidently  rely 
on  his  ambition,  because  he  appeared  to  be  no  longer  in  favor  with  the 
emperor,  and  it  was  not  a  new  thing  for  a  victorious  general  to  cast  the 
puqjle  around  his  shoulders.  Belisarius  ostensibly  consented,  and  the 
gates  of  Ravenna  were  opened  to  him.  He  made  his  entry  along  with 
imperial  envoys,  and  purveyed  bread-corn.  The  proud  fortress  had 
fallen  without  a  single  struggle.  When  the  Gothic  women  saw  the 
l)uny,  unsightly  forms  of  the  victors,  they  spat  in  their  men's  faces  and 
taunted  them  w^ith  cowardice.  Belisarius  kept  Vitiges  in  honorable 
custody,  took  possession  of  the  treasury  without  injuring  the  Goths  in 
their  rights,  and  evicted  all  who  dwelt  south  of  the  Po  from  their  pos- 
sessions.    He  took  this  last  step  in  order  to  minimize  the  chances  of  a 
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risino;.  The  fall  of  the  capital  luul  a  far-rcafliiiii,^  «lllct.  Italv  Him.-d 
conquered  ;  the  victor,   Belisariu.s,  turned  homeward  to  Jivzaulium. 

Manifold  motives  induced  his  return.  Chosroe.s,  kin^  of  Persia  iiad 
declared  war  against  Justinian,  encouraged  thereto  in  no  little  degn-e  by 
the  occupation  of  a  })art  of  the  imperial  forces  in  the  West.  Ai\  embassy 
from  the  Goths  had  reached  him.  Justinian's  main  niilitarv  interests 
now  lay  in  the  East,  and  Belisarius  was  his  best  general.  I'xsides,  the 
emperor  did  not  desire  that  he  should  longer  remain  in  li:ilv,  I'or  cnvidus 
tongues  were  busy  charging  him  with  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  that 
country.  Belisarius  arrived  at  Constantincjple  by  sea,  aeeonij)aiiicd  bv 
Yitiges  and  Matasimtha,  as  well  as  captive  Gothic  princes,  and  the  loyal 
treasure.  No  triumph  was  decreed  him,  such  as  celebrated  his  victory 
over  the  Vandals.  All  the  greater  was  the  admiration  of  the  people.  In 
thick  masses  they  awaited  his  coming,  and  pressed  round  him  as  soon  as 
he  showed  himself  in  the  streets.  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Moors  con- 
stituted his  train.  A  man  of  noble  aspect,  he  preserved  under  his 
harness  of  iron  a  gentle  and  generous  heart.  Vitiges  received  the 
dignity  of  the  patriciate,  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  emperor  till  his 
death  two  years  later. 

The  unbroken  series  of  victories,  the  fall  of  Ravenna,  and  the  want 
of  concert  in  the  leading  of  the  Goths,  conspired  to  induce  the  emperor 
to  regard  them  as  subdued,  and  their  kingdom  as  a  Roman  province. 
He  appointed  no  new  commander-in-chief  therefore,  but  left  only  a  few 
generals  in  the  land.  Scarcely  were  these  free  from  the  hand  of  Beli- 
sarius when  they  began  to  administer  affairs  after  the  Byzantine  fashion. 
They  levied  contributions  on  the  Romans,  and  permitted  their  soldiers 
to  do  the  same.  A  notorious  extortioner  entered  Ravenna  as  eolleetor- 
general  of  taxes,  who,  by  his  practices,  roused  soldiers  and  provincials 
alike.  Within  a  short  time  affairs  became  thoroughly  entangled,  a  con- 
dition all  the  more  serious  as  the  discontent  of  the  Romans  \vas  coin- 
cident with  a  Gothic  national  reaction. 

In  the  strong  city  of  A'^erona  the  Goth  Ildibad  still  maintained  liini- 
self  unsubdued,  and  all  Lombardy  remained  independent.  ^\'Iu•n  it 
became  known  that  Belisarius  had  renounced  the  crown,  the  Goths 
betook  themselves  to  Pavia  and  offered  it  to  Uraias,  a  nephew  of  Viti- 
ges. He  diverted  their  choice  to  Ildibad,  in  whose  fayor  were  not  oidy 
his  age,  gallantry,  and  noble  birth,  but  also  his  relationsliip  to  the 
Visigothic  king,  Theudis.  Ildibad  was  called  to  Pavia  and  saluted  as 
king  (540).  He  collected  the  dispersed  (ioths  ami  discontent.'d  Byzan- 
tine mercenaries,  and  soon  won  back  the  greater  part  of  Norilniii  Iialy. 
The  most  of  the  hostile  generals  remained   inactive.     One  who  threw 
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hiinsolf  :i<rainst  tlic  (ioths  suffered  severe  loss.  It  is  very  significant 
that  the  (•t)n'  of  this  general's  loree  eonsisted  of  German  Herulians. 

A  \\< mien's  qnarrrl  was  (U-stined  to  destroy  the  hopeful  beginning. 
The  rich  and  hcautiful  wife  of  Uraius  met  the  royal  spouse  in  mean 
attire  in  the  hath.  Instead  of  showing  the  royal  lady  honor,  she  treated 
her  with  eouteinpt.  The  <pieen  retired  in  tears,  and  instigated  her  hus- 
band to  revenge.  Uraias  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  but  a  body- 
guardsman,  who  was  incensed  against  Ildibad,  struck  his  head  off  at  a 
ban(piet.  Uraias's  murder  was  avenged,  and  the  sixth  year  of  the  war 
eame  to  a  close.  The  black  deed  brought  confusion  and  discouragement, 
and  awakened  ambition  in  various  quarters.  Ildibad  had  been  elevated 
by  the  national  Gothic  party ;  his  murderer  was  a  Gepidan,  and  now  the 
Rusrians  eame  to  the  foreground,  suddenly  elevating  one  of  their  tribes- 
men, Erarie  (541),  to  the  throne.  In  their  dire  necessity,  the  Goths  at 
first  acknowledged  him,  but  he  soon  became  an  object  of  aversion  to 
tiiem.  Their  opposition  reacted  on  Erarie,  and  engendered  in  him 
thoughts  of  betraying  the  land  to  the  emperor.  Within  a  few  months 
he  died,  like  his  predecessors,  a  death  of  violence,  and  the  crown  passed 
to  the  youthful  Totilas  (in  Gothic  also  known  as  Badwila),  who  reigned 
from  541  to  552  (Fig.  145). 

Totilas  was  a  Goth  of  noble  blood  and  a  nephew  of  Ildibad.  A 
shrewd,  energetic  character,  and  an  unflinching  upholder  of  exclusively 
Gothic  supremacy,  he  would  rather  have  seen  his  country  in  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  than  of  a  Rugian,  and  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to 
prompt  the  assassination  of  Erarie.  He  was  to  have  a  chance  of  earn- 
ing his  bloodily-won  dignity.  At  last  the  emperor  spurred  his  troops 
on  to  action.  They  entered  Verona  through  treachery,  but  quarrelled  so 
desperately  over  the  division  of  the  booty,  that  the  retreating  garrison 
was  emboldened  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  falling  on  those  who  had  pressed 
into  the  city,  overpowered  them.  The  main  army  left  them  to  their 
fate,  while  it  returned  to  Emilia  and  encamped  near  Faenza.  Discord 
continued  rampant. 

Totilas  struck  the  first  blow.  He  forded  the  river  Arno,  assailed  the 
foe  in  the  front,  and,  during  the  disorder,  caused  a  detachment  to  fall  on 
their  rear.  The  Byzantines  broke  in  Avild  flight,  leaving  behind  them 
dead,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  standards.  It  was  a  Gothic  victory  won 
in  the  open  field,  and  an  evidence  of  what  Vitiges  had  neglected.  There 
followed  a  second  conflict  near  Florence,  in  which  the  Goths  appear  to 
have  fought  against  vast  odds.  There,  too,  the  Greek  host  fled  in  dismay. 
The  result  was  that  all  united  action  in  the  army  was  at  an  end.  Each 
commander  threw  himself  into  a  separate  city,  and  thought  only  of  defend- 
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ing:  his  own.  As  a  rule,  these  generals  turned  out  an  oppressive  Imnlen 
on  the  people,  for  no  pay  was  forwarded  from  Ryzantiiini,  The  soldiers 
became  utterly  insubordinate,  and  made  good  their  losses  at  the  expense 
of  the  provincials,  while  their  leaders  abandoned  themselves  to  the  indul- 
gence of  their  lusts.  Totilas,  on  the  other  hand,  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people  by  his  humane  generosity,  and  induced  many  prisoners  t<)  enter 
the  Gothic  ranks.  Probably  in  view  of  the  fat^t  that  Middle  Ihilv  was  too 
strongly  held  by  the  foe,  and  that  he  was  losing  precious  time  by  besieg- 
ing cities,  he  now  made  a  dash  to  the  south.  There,  he  ca|)tured  Bene- 
vento  and  blockaded  Naples — the  only  southern  city  that  contained  trooj)R 
worth  naming.  His  bands  roamed  in  all  directions  ;  South  Ttalv  was 
reconquered,  and  once  more  a  Gothic  king  gathered  in  the  tolls  and  taxes. 

The  want  of  one  guiding  hand  had  proved  disastrous  to  the  Bvzan- 
tines.  Justinian  sought  to  remedy  this  by  apjiointing  Maximinus  com- 
mander-in-chief, causing  him  to  embark  with  an  army  at  Byzantium. 
Maximinus  was  incapable  and  remained  in  Epirus.  Demetrius  was  then 
dispatched.  He  landed  in  Sicily,  but  with  a  force  too  weak  to  relieve 
Naples,  and  betook  himself,  therefore,  for  reinforcements  to  Rome.  There 
he  found  nothing  but  insubordination.  The  distress  in  Naples  became 
extreme,  and,  unless  he  were  to  arrive  too  late,  he  had  to  set  forth  for  it 
immediately.  Not  far  from  the  city  his  fleet  was  attacked  bv  the  s\\  ift 
galleys  of  Totilas  and  all  but  annihilated.  Shortly  thereafter  Maximinus, 
too,  appeared  at  Syracuse,  without  well  knowing  what  to  do.  Finally, 
he  dispatched  a  squadron  to  the  relief  of  Na})lcs.  A  storm  arose  and 
cast  the  transport-ships  on  the  shore — a  welcome  windfall  to  the  Goths. 
Naples,  completely  exhausted,  surrendered.  Totilas  demolished  its  walls, 
dispatched  a  host  against  Otranto,  and  himself  marched  against  Rome. 

Justinian  was  all  but  in  despair.  In  addition  to  the  l*ersian  war, 
which  seriously  impaired  his  strength,  a  pest  broke  out  which  carried  off 
innumerable  victims.  Belisarius  had  fallen  into  disfavor  with  the  emjiress, 
Theodora,  and  had  been  recalled  from  the  eastern  frontier  to  Byzantium. 
The  emperor  again  fell  back  on  him  and  sought  to  attach  him  to  the 
imperial  house  by  ties  of  relationship  and  new  dignities,  yet  hesitated  to 
entrust  him  with  any  large  force,  lest  he  should  become  too  independ- 
ent. In  544,  Belisarius  encamped  with  4000  men  in  Dalmatian  Salnna. 
effected  the  relief  of  Otranto,  and  then  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Kavenna. 
Meanwhile  Totilas  had  seized  Tivoli  and  thus  cut  off  th(^  Romans  from 
supplies  from  Tuscany.  He  seems  to  have  left  only  a  recoiuioitring  tmoj) 
at  Tivoli,  and  to  have  pushed  westward  to  Osimo.  Xotw  itlistaiiding  liis 
investment  of  this  place,  a  relieving  f  )rce  of  Belisarius  succi-cdc^d  in 
entering  it,  but,  unable  to  maintain  itself  there,  it  was  surprised  when  on 
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til,-  rctri'at  iliirin^^  tlu-  (hirUn.ss  nl'  ni<,^ht,  :in<l  scattered  with  lic:ivy  loss. 
It  iK-caiiif  more  and  more  evident  that  IJelisarius's  f<)ree  was  too  weak  to 
,-..iH'  with  the  revivified  streiij^tli  of  the  Goths.  The  troops  he  had 
hr..nj,dit  with  him  were  raw  recruits  ;  those  he  found  in  Italy  were  ill-fed, 
unpaid,  :iii<l  di-roiUciitcd.  The  wliulc  lilyrian  contingent  left  for  home. 
lie  issue«!  strict   orders  to  his  garrisons  not  to  show  themselves  outside 


Fig.  145. — Coius  of  Totilas.     (From  Friedliinder.) 

the  walls  nor  engage  with  the  enemy;  and  yet  success  was  possible  only 
through  attack,  for,  left  to  themselves,  the  Goths  had  extended  their 
operations  to  Pesaro,  Fermo,  and  Ascoli.  Fermo  and  Ascoli  fell,  and, 
soon  afterward,  Spoleto  and  Assisi.  Thus  covered  against  Ravenna, 
Totilas  advanced  to  the  second  siege  of  Rome.  Even  the  region  of  the  Po 
was  now  so  completely  in  his  hands  that  Piacenza  alone  offered  resistance. 

The  siege  of  Rome  was  opened  by  a  successful  rencontre.  Al- 
though the  task  promised  to  be  long,  it  was  yet  hopefid,  for  the  citizens 
had  become  weary  of  the  Byzantines,  and  the  place  could  be  invested  by 
sea  as  well  as  by  land.  The  sea  swarmed  with  Gothic  cruisers  and  cap- 
tured grain-vessels,  which  last  had  been  sent  by  Pope  Vigilius,  who  was 
then  in  Sicily.  "With  an  inferif)r  and  untrustw^orthy  force  Belisarius  did 
not  venture  to  press  to  the  help  of  the  city  through  a  country  in  the 
hands  of  his  foes.  He  left  Ravenna  and  betook  himself  to  Epidamnus 
(tn  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  there  to  collect  a  sufficient  army.  Twf) 
of  his  officers  with  a  garrison  he  threw^  into  Porto  Romano  with  instruc- 
tions to  annoy  the  besiegers  at  the  rear.  They  executed  their  commis- 
sion too  ardently,  fell  into  ambuscade,  and  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces. 
This  closed  another'  year  of  the  war. 

The  next  year  (546)  saw  the  fall  of  the  obstinately  defended  Pia- 
cenza, and  Rome  reduced  to  extreme  distress.     The  inhabitants,  in  par- 
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ticiilar,  had  to  endure  the  pangs  of  hunger;  the  garrisim,  to  wliuni  rutinns 
were  issued  daily,  tared  somewhat  better.  Behsarius  liurried  on  the  re- 
inforcement and  equipment  of  his  army.  So  soon  ;is  tliis  was  acconi- 
plished,  he  set  sail  forOtranto,  hindcd  there  a  detaehiiieni  under  ,I«.hatuies, 
who  were  to  march  overland  to  Rome,  wliilc  he  himself  made  fur  I'orto 
by  sea.  Johannes  defeated  the  Goths  in  two  engagements  and  became 
master  of  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  without,  however,  \<nlur- 
ing  to  press  northward.  Belisarius,  thus  thrown  on  his  own  resources, 
was  too  weak  to  risk  a  fight  in  the  open.  The  disobedience  of  a  subordi- 
nate general  set  at  nought  an  attempt  to  convey  corn  up  the  Tiber  to 
Rome.  The  climate  and  vexation  laid  IJellsarius  on  a  sick-lted  in  tiie 
camp. 

Despite  all,  the  capital  delended  itself  resolutely,  till   it   finally  suc- 
cumbed through  treachery.     8ome  Isaurians  helped  the  Cioths  over  the 


Fig.  146.— Grouutl-plau  of  the  older  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  \lu\w.    The  (hilt*  .1  lines  iiulieato 
the  circus  of  Nero,  near  which  the  church  was  erected.     (From  lliihsch  aiul  Kujjler.) 

walls  by  night,  and  these  drew  the  bolts  of  the  Asiuarian  gate  and  ad- 
mitted the  king.  Dreading  an  ambuscade  he  held  his  j)co|)le  together 
till  day-break;  then  the  storm  burst  forth  in  the  streets,  and  the  .<(. Idlers 
and  such  as  felt  conscious  of  guilt  either  fled  by  the  other  gates  or  took 
refuge  in  the  churches.  Totilas  celebrated  his  victory  by  prayer  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  (Fig.  140),  and  enforced  the  strictest  discii)line. 
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Few  wiTi' shiM^litcnMl ;  women  were  j)  •otcclcd ;  and  i)luncloring  was  but 
partial.  Totilas,  in  an  aiKlross,  exli«»rt('(l  his  people  to  he  just  toward  eaeii 
other  and  to  the  provineials,  *' lor  this  is  how  you  can  chain  fortune  to 
vonr  cause."  He  improved  his  success  by  sending  forthwith  a  message 
(if  peace  to  .lustinian  which  concluded:  "If  you  deal  with  me  as  whilom 
Anastasius  with  Thcodoric,  1  will  willingly  call  you  father,  and  my 
people  will  be  in  the  future  your  allies."  Justinian  answered  that  ßcli- 
sariiis  bore  unlimited  powers,  and  he  alone  could  negotiate  with  him. 

The  war  was  contimicd,  and  again  Totilas  was  the  assailant.  He 
caused  all  the  gates  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  walls  at  various  places,  to 
be  destroyed ;  then,  dividing  his  host  into  two  bodies  and  entrenching  the 
greater  between  Rome  and  Porto,  he  set  out  with  the  smaller  against 
Johannes,  taking  with  him  Roman  senators  as  hostages.  South  Italy 
\vas  rpiickly  recovered  and  the  Byzantine  sway  restricted  to  Otranto  and 
Tarentmn ;  then,  quartering  his  army  in  an  old  camp  of  Hannibal's,  he  set 
forth  to  reconnoitre  Ravenna.  What  a  change  had  a  few  years  effeeted ! 
The  kingdom,  as  good  as  lost,  was  reconquered.  Totilas  stood  at  the 
height  of  his  fortune.  But  now,  carried  away  by  his  eagerness  to  recover 
Ravenna  and  his  predilection  for  fights  in  the  open,  he  appears  to  have 
forgotten  his  habits  of  circumspection,  and  to  have  thought  it  better  to 
leave  the  eaptur(>d  cities  defenceless  than  to  strengthen  them  by  gar- 
risons. He  supposed  he  had  done  this,  especially  in  the  case  of  Rome, 
whose  inhaliitants  he  had,  in  great  measure,  drawn  away  and  settled  in 
Campania.  Very  different  was  it  with  Belisarius.  His  sure  eye  recog- 
nized the  imj)ortancc  of  the  city  and  how  easily  it  could  be  converted 
into  a  central  jilacc  of  strength.  At  first  he  could  effect  nothing.  An 
attempt  from  Porto  was  foiled  by  the  Gothic  reconnoitring  troops. 
These,  however,  Totilas  seems  to  have  recalled  to  unite  them  with  the 
main  army  now  before  Ravenna.  Belisarius  he  probably  regarded  as 
harmless,  but  at  just  this  time  Belisarius  bestirred  himself.  Leaving  a 
small  garrison  in  Porto,  he  marched  up  the  Tiber  and  occupied  Rome, 
setting  his  whole  force  to  work  at  repairing  the  walls  and  strengthening 
them  with  palisades.  In  twenty-five  days  the  work  was  accomjilishcd, 
abundant  store  of  provisions  laid  in,  and  the  houses  refilled  with  their 
former  inhabitants.  As  soon  as  Totilas  heard  of  this,  he  hurried  toward 
Rome  with  all  his  power,  his  aim  being  to  strike  the  foe  before  the  gates 
could  be  securely  closed.  Arrived,  he  allowed  the  Goths  but  one  short 
night's  rest  and  advanced  to  the  storm.  Belisarius  had  barricaded  the 
gates  and  occupied  them  with  his  best  troops,  who  were  covered  by  the 
guards  on  the  walls  towering  high  above  them.  A  wild  fight  raged  from 
early  morning  until  sunset.     The  Goths  accomplished  nothing,  but  had 
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lieavy  losses.  With  the  break  oi'  tlie  next  day  the  ciiillict  was  niuwr.! 
Avith  a  like  result.  By  night  they  hound  up  their  wounds,  sliarpcncHl 
their  weapons,  and  for  a  third  time  made  a  desperate  onset.  In  vain: 
Rome  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Diseontent  awoke  among  the  Goths.  Totilas  dare<l  not  venture  on  a 
blockade,  and  retired  to  winter-quarters  in  Tivoli.  Learning  fnirn  the 
besiegers  of  Perugia  that  that  city  was  weakening  in  its  resistance,  lie 
led  his  army  thither,  with  the  double  object  of  hastening  the  eapliire  <tl' 
the  city  and  reanimating  the  spirits  of  his  men.  Tiien  a  seeon«!  mis- 
chance befell  him.  Johannes,  issuing  from  Otranto,  made  a  ixild  raid 
on  Capua  and  removed  the  Roman  senators  who  were  in  custody  there. 
Infuriated,  Tortilas  wheeled  about,  sur])nsed  the  enemies'  camp,  and  scat- 
tered the  Greeks  to  the  four  winds.  Johannes  liimself  barely  managed 
to  reach  Otranto  through  the  fleetness  of  his  horse. 

Justinian  now  set  himself  to  strengthen  his  forces  in  Italy,  espe- 
cially in  South  Italy.  Belisarius,  finding  himself  unable  to  ellect  anv- 
thing  more  while  in  Rome,  determined  to  collect  a  larger  army.  With  this 
view,  he  sailed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum,  there  to  draw  together 
all  his  available  strength.  His  cavalry  he  sent  to  an  advantageous  position 
some  distance  inland,  where  fodder  was  to  be  procured.  Once  there,  they 
became  careless,  and  Totilas,  hurrying  thither  with  3000  Goths,  dispersed 
them  in  all  directions.  Thereby,  Belisarius  lost  his  foothold,  and  lifted 
anchor  and  set  sail  for  Messina,  "while  the  enemy  sat  down  before  the 
strongly-garrisoned  Rossano.  Fresh  reinforcements  reached  Otranto, 
and  with  these  Belisarius  made  an  att(mipt  to  relieve  Rossano.  On  this 
failing,  it  capitulated. 

Meanwhile,  the  soldiers  at  Rome  had  become  disaffected  on  account 
of  back-standing  pay,  and  Belisarius  deemed  it  ])rudent  to  repair  thither 
in  person.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  about  Otranto,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  directed  against  Picenum  ;  but  with  little  or  no  result.  A  Hairs 
looked  gloomy  for  Byzantium,  more  especially  as  the  long  war  had 
attracted  other  Germans  to  Italy.  The  Franks  under  Theudebert  had 
again  crossed  the  Alps  and  made  themselves  masters  of  a  great  i)art 
of  North  Italy.  The  Gepidae  had  crossed  the  Danube,  j^huuh'ring  and 
devastating  everywhere,  while  their  neighbors,  the  Ivangobardi,  scoiwed 
Dalmatia  and  Illyria.  A  quarrel  between  these  two  j)eoples  involved 
Justinian  in  their  affairs,  and  ended  in  an  alliance  of  the  Germans,  and 
in  leaving  the  Greek  troops,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  scene,  in  a  most 
precarious  situation.  Those  of  them  designed  tbr  Italy  were  lying,  unable 
to  move,  in  the  north  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that    belisarius  (r)4S)  rct-cived  his 
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anl«-Mtlv-l..iii:«<l-r"r  n'«':ill.  I''""'  <iv<'  vcars  had  lie  vihratod  ])otwpcn 
(»lit'  coast-tnwM  and  aiiotlicr,  witliout  the  mciiiis  lor  (k-cisivc  action. 
WluMi  he  was  still  on  his  way  toward  Uy/aiitiiim,  I*crii<iia  siil)niitlc(l  to 
till'  (Joths,  whili'  a  (Jothic- force  landed  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  afllicted  it 
with  lire  and  sw(»rd,  slew  tlie  commander  ofSalona,  and  returned  with  rich 

hontV. 

A»niin  a  new  sprin«:;  dawntd  on  the  land,  and  lor  a  fourth  time  the 
(Joths  cnvinined  Komc,  which  was  now  so  depopulated  that  the  garrison 
sowcil  grain-crops  within  tiie  walls.  Attempts  to  storm  the  city  were 
heatcn  oH",  Init  at  length  Porto  Avas  taken,  and  want  began  to  stare  the 
people  in  the  face.  The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  disaifection  of 
many  of  the  tr<»ops,  now  for  several  years  unpaid.  Treason  also  showed 
itself.  One  night  a  truinpet-j)eal  rang  out  on  the  Tiber.  All  rushed, 
panic-stricken,  thitherward,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Pauline  gate  was 
secretly  opened.  The  Goths  streamed  in,  striking  down  all  that  came  in 
their  wav.  Those  who  attempted  to  flee  to  Civita  Vecchia  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  and  perished.  Scarce  a  third  of  the  garrison  were  left  alive. 
Among  the  saved  were  four  hundred  men  who  had  thrown  themselves  into 
Hadrian's  mausoleum,  and  some  three  hundred  wdio  had  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  churches.     This  time  the  capture  was  not  without  bloodshed. 

Totilas,  mindful  of  the  moral  effect  of  the  possession  of  Rome,  deter- 
mined to  elevate  it  into  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  Provisions  were 
brought  in  from  all  quarters,  the  walls  repaired,  senators  and  citizens 
recalled,  and  a  spectacle  at  the  circus  celebrated  the  conquest.  Goths 
and  provincials  lived  together  in  harmony,  and,  once  more,  a  message  of 
peace  and  friendship  went  to  Byzantium. 

In  vain  :  the  sword  remained  unsheathed.  \s\i\\  the  restoration  of 
Rome  was  associated,  according  to  old  tradition,  the  possession  of  Sicily, 
the  granary  of  the  city.  The  king  cast  his  eyes  on  the  fertile  isle,  and 
shortly  directed  his  course  toward  it.  Reggio  di^Calabria  ^vas  blockaded 
and  Taranto  seized,  while  far  to  the  north  on  the  other  coast,  Rimini 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  and  a  battle  near  Ravenna  was  decided 
in  their  favor.  More  and  more  menacingly  the  clouds  gathered  over 
this,  the  last  important  stronghold  of  the  Byzantines. 

The  emperor  saw  that  if  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  up  Italy  it  Avas 
the  liighest  time  to  act  with  energy.  He  appointed  his  nephew,  Germanus, 
commander  with  unlimited  powers,  but  soon  replaced  him  by  the  Roman 
Liberius,  who  also,  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking,  received  a  coun- 
termand. Obviously  Justinian  wavered  as  to  entering  on  a  new  great 
war.  Wild  hordes  of  Slavs  stormed  over  the  Da  mibe  and  moved  close 
up  to   Constantino})le.     The  (ioths   pursued  their   career  of  conquest. 
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Leaving  a  corps  before  Reggio,  Totilas  passed  over  t..  Sidh  ,  iiivcsto<I 
Messina,  and  ravaged  tlie  island,  Reggio  snrrcndcn'd.  On  tlu-H» 
tidings,  tlie  emperor  ordered  IJherins  to  set  sail.  Altcrward  it  \v:is  dis- 
covered that  he  was  too  old  and  niiwarlikc,  :iiid  i-ccoursc;  w;is  a'-^nin  had 
to  Gernianns.  This  eoniinandcr  took  np  the  mailer  in  an  earnest  spirit, 
and  married  Matasuntha,  tluis  combining  in  his  ])erson  the  ehanir-tcrs 
of  a  Byzantine  potentate  and  a  claimant  of  the  ( Jot  Jiic  emwM.  Hopes 
were  aronsed  that  when  he  a])])eared  in  Italy,  along  with  the  gran<l- 
daughter  of  Theodoric,  a  great  proportion  of  the  Goths  would  relhsc  to 
fight  against  him,  while  the  Greek  garrisons  would  be  inspired  by  fresh 
courage.  He  assembled  and  ordered  his  host  in  Illyria,  rej)ellwl  a  horde 
of  Slavs  that  streamed  thitherward  but,  when  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
for  Italy,  succumbed  to  sudden  sickness,  and  died.  After  his  death  Mata- 
suntha gave  birth  to  a  son.  In  the  meantime,  I^iberins,  unconscious  of 
the  altered  disposition  of  the  emperor,  had  crossed  the  sea,  forced  liis 
way  through  the  blockading  Goths  into  the  harbor  of  Syracuse,  and 
thereafter  sailed  into  Palermo.  Although  he  was  in  no  condition  to 
eifect  anything  of  note  in  Sicily,  yet  the  Goths  left  the  island,  earrving 
with  them  a  rich  booty  of  horses,  grain,  and  treasure.  Only  in  four 
places  did  they  leave  garrisons.  The  real  cause  for  this  stej)  ^\•as  the 
arrival  at  Salona  of  the  army  collected  by  Germanns,  whence  a  landing 
could  quickly  be  effected  on  the  Italian  coast.  But  it  was  winter,  and 
the  army  lay  inert  in  Salona,  till  Narses  appeared  as  its  conunandcr. 

The  Gothic  king  met  the  threatened  attack  by  knitting  the  Kt)mans 
faster  to  himself,  dispatching  a  strong  squadron  to  the  Greek  coast,  and 
perhaps  by  instigating  the  northern  folks  to  new  inroads  into  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  Slavs  and  Huns  rioted  at  will  through  this  region. 
At  the  same  time,  Ancona  was  beset  by  land  and  water,  as  well  as 
Ravenna,  the  last  city  in  that  district  in  the  hands  of  the  liyzantines. 
To  prevent  these  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands,  a  detachment  of  the 
troops  at  Salona  sailed,  before  Narses's  arrival,  and  landed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ancona.  No  sooner  did  the  Goths  learn  this  than  tluy  e(|nipped 
their  war-ships  and  attacked  the  Greeks — a  daring  ent<rj)ri-e,  for  before 
this  the  Goths  had  been  little  more  than  corsairs.  The  tight  was  wild 
and  irregular,  but  gradually  their  superiority  in  tactics  told  in  favor  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Goths  were  all  but  annihilated.  Ancona  was  re- 
lieved. Sicily,  also,  was  lost  to  the  Goths,  the  ll)ur  garrisons  i)eing 
starved  into  surrender.  On  the  other  hand,  negotiations  between  the 
Byzantines  and  Franks  came  to  nothing,  and  the  latter  people  came  to 
terms  with  the  Goths  on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  retain  their 
conquests  in  North  Italy.     Totilas,  on  his  side,  was  itulefatig;ible.     lie 
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sent  !i  Hwt  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  which,  npulsintr  a  Byzantine  army, 
rednctxl  tlicse  ishmds  to  tributaries.     In  South  Italy  Croton  was  beset. 

The  vear  5Ö2  saw  Xarscs  break  up  from  Salona.  lie  led  a  strani>;ely 
mixed  host — provincials,  Thracians,  Illyrians,  Langobardi,  llcruli,  (Jepi- 
dar.  I  Inns,  and  Persians — held  together  by  the  bands  of  Byzantine  dis- 
cipline, lust  of  l)ooty  and  iame,  and  the  personality  of  their  conniiander. 
Narses  was  a  man  of  nieaj>re,  insioiiilicant  tigure,  but  of  a  resolute, 
frrvid  nature,  e(inally  skilled  in  war,  finance,  and  civil  administration, 
imposin«;  by  reason  of  his  courage,  vigor,  and  riches.  He  brought  with 
him  an  enormous  sum  wherewith  he  paid  the  soldiers  their  arrears,  thu« 
recalling  those  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Goths.  This  loss  was  mo- 
mentous to  Totilas,  as  it  weakened  him  just  when  his  star  began  to  wane 
befi»re  the  enemy's  great  superiority. 

Arrival  at  the  confines  of  Italy,  two  ways  lay  open  to  the  Byzan- 
tines— one  directly  along  the  coast,  which  was  still  subject  to  the  emperor, 
the  other  through  Venetia.  The  former  was  through  morasses  and  across 
river-mouths  difiicult  of  passage;  the  second  route  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Franks,  behind  whom,  in  Verona,  stood  the  Goths  mider  Tejas, 
who  had  strengthened  by  entrenchments  and  ditches  the  strong  line  of 
the  Adige.  On  the  whole,  the  route  along  the  coast,  despite  its  diffi- 
culties, seemed  the  more  advisable,  and  Ravenna  was  reached  without 
ac('i<lent. 

A  long  rest  here  invigorated  his  army ;  then  Narses  advanced  toward 
Rome,  wnthout  weakening  himself  by  leaving  garrisons  in  the  fortresses. 
Totilas  had  sunmioned  Tejas  with  his  force,  and  he  lay  awaiting  the 
enemy  in  a  camp  near  Taginae,  in  the  Apennines.  Here  Narses  arrived 
and  formed  a  camp  in  a  plain  encompassed  by  hills.  Totilas  set  the 
fight  for  the  ninth  day,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  deception,  for  by  the 
next  day  he  was  on  the  ground.  He  found  the  Greeks  ready.  During 
the  night  they  occupied  a  hill,  against  Avhich  the  Gothic  cavalry  charged 
in  vain.  The  important  point  remained  to  them.  Meanwhile,  the  main 
armies  were  being  ordered  for  battle.  Narses  drew  up  his  left  wing,  con- 
sisting of  the  flower  of  his  troops,  so  as  to  lean  on  the  hill ;  the  right  wing 
also  was  constituted  by  soldiers  of  the  line,  while  the  Germans  and  other 
barl)arians  were  in  the  centre.  To  take  from  these  all  hope  of  retreat, 
they  were  made  to  dismoimt.  The  whole  host  numbered  probably  30,000. 
Tile  commander  rode  down  the  front  with  words  of  encouragement, 
causing  bracelets  and  chains  to  be  carried  along  with  him  to  rouse  the 
men's  avidit}'.  Opposite  them  stood  the  Goths  in  two  lines,  the  horse- 
men in  front,  the  footmen  behind.  Totilas  had  received  information  that 
a  reinforcement  of  2000  men  was  approaching.     In  order  to  gain  time  he 
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pranced  about  between  tlie  two  armies  on  a  siijMrl»  ^t(■( d  with  ^n.ld  trap- 
pings. First,  he  let  liis  horse  excriite  the  most  clc-^raiit  caprioK-s  and 
wheels  ;  then,  at  full  speed,  he  cast  liis  spear  on  hi;rh  and  cauj^iit  it  as  it 
sunk  twirling  to  the  ground ;  finally,  he  sprang  from  the  saddle,  first 
behind,  then  before,  thereafter  on  the  ri<;ht  side,  then  on  the  left,  each 
time  recovering  his  seat.  After  spending  the  morning  in  such  pleasing 
diversions,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Narses.  Meanwhile,  the  expected  helj) 
arrived.  Obviously  the  Byzantines  did  not  move  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  give  up  their  well-chosen  position.  At  midday  the  Goths  ate 
their  cooked  dinner  in  the  camp,  whereas  Narses's  men  ate  their  dry 
meal  in  the  ranks,  while  he  placed,  almost  unobserved,  400  archers  in  a 
crescent  on  either  flank.  It  was  a  movement  which,  in  true  a])j»reciation 
of  the  enemy's  plan  of  attack,  decided  the  day.  Soon  the  (iothic  cavalry- 
masses  stormed  forward  against  the  weakest  pf)int  of  the  ]5yzantine 
position,  namely,  the  centre.  To  give  full  effect  to  the  wefght  of  the 
onset,  Totilas  had  ordered  that  no  delay  be  made  for  the  employment  of 
archery,  but  that  they  should  dash  right  forward,  their  lances  in  rest. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  storming  masses  come  within  reach  of  the 
enemy's  crescent-shaped  wings,  when  a  storm  of  arnjMs  rained  upon 
them.  The  strength  of  the  attack  was  broken.  Instead  of  bursting 
through  the  enemy's  line,  it  resolved  itself  into  a  W'ild  hand-to-hand 
fight.  Despite  all  disadvantages,  the  hard-pressed  Goths  held  their 
ground  till  evening ;  then  their  strength  gave  way.  All  order  was  lost, 
the  cavalry  rushed  in  unbridled  flight  back  on  the  infantry,  breaking 
and  carrying  these  along  with  them.  The  enemy  followed  in  hot  pur- 
suit; the  crush  and  butchery  were  horrible,  until  night  shrouded  the 
conquered. 

The  superiority  of  the  Greek  tactics  was  clearly  evidenced,  and,  as 
clearly,  the  miserable  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  Goths.  Totilas  should 
not  have  set  all  on  one  cast,  but  have  wearied  out  the  enemy  by  a  guerilla 
war.  The  defeat  cost  the  Goths  the  future  ;  the  king,  his  throne  and  life. 
Totilas  fled  with  five  companions,  the  foe  behind  him.  One  of  his  pur- 
suers, a  Gepidan,  overtook  him  and  pierced  him  witii  a  lance  in  the  back. 
Mortally  wounded  as  he  was,  he  clung  to  his  seat  in  the  saddle.  ^^  hen 
a  halt  was  made  he  died.  His  faithful  companions  buried  him  and  rode 
on.  Eleven  years  had  Totilas  reigned.  A  Greek — Procopius — was 
able  to  say  of  him  :  "The  fate  that  overtook  him  was  unworthy  of  his 
career." 

The  dispersed  Goths  collected  themselves  in  tiie  city  of  Pavia. 
and  chose  Tcjas  king  (Fig.  147).  Narses  left  a  reconnoitring  corps  to 
watch  him,  while  he  himself  set  out  for  Home.     Scarcely  had  he  arrivinl 
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\\\\vn  lie  optiud  llu'  attack  in  tlirci'  places.  The  Gothic  gcarrison  was 
iiiiicli  t<H»  weak  to  cover  the  whole  eity,  and  the  citizens  reiiiaiiied 
neutral.  The  foe  had  to  be  met  wherever  he  made  his  assault,  and  thus 
the  other  parts  of  the  wall  were  left  naketl.  This  was  what  the  wily 
Cireek  had  desi<;ned.  A  detachment  of  chosen  troops,  provided  with 
ladders,  llnvw  themselves  on  an  undefended  portion  of  the  wall,  a])plied 
their  laddeis,  sc-aled  it  without  difficulty,  and  opened  the  gate.  Home 
was  Ictst,  «udv  a  part  of  the  defenders  esca})ing  to  Porto.  For  the  fifth 
time  the  enpital  elianged  its  master,  this  time  to  the  severe  loss  of  those 
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Fig.  147. — Coins  of  Tcjas.     (From  Friedländer.) 

who,  once  masters  of  the  world,  now  let  themselves  be  tossed  about  as 
fate  willed  it.  The  fleeing  Goths  cut  down  all  the  Romans  who  came  in 
their  way,  nor  were  the  Germans  among  the  conquerors  more  merciful. 
Numerous  senators  who  were  hurrying  toward  Rome  from  Campania 
fell  l)y  the  way  under  the  Gothic  swords;  Tejas  also  caused  three 
hundred  hostages  to  be  executed.  It  was  no  longer  a  war  for  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  but  a  life-and-death  struggle. 

Even  before  the  conquest  of  Rome,  Narni,  Spoleto,  and  Perugia  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  They  now  took  Tarentum,  Porto, 
and  other  places,  and  sat  down  before  Cumae,  where  lay  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  crown-treasures.  Tejas  had  remained  in  Pavia  in  hope  of 
aid  from  the  Franks.  When  this  proved  vain,  he  broke  up  almost  in 
despair,  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Cumae.  To  the  south  of  Vesuvius,  not 
far  from  Nocera,  he  took  up  a  strong  position  covered  by  the  river  Sarno, 
with  its  steep  banks,  and  fortified  it  by  wooden  towers  and  catapults. 
Narses  concentrated  all  his  troops  against  him — a  disproportionately 
superior  force — without  at  first  being  able  to  get  at  him.  The  access  to 
the  sea  supplied  the  Goths  with  provisions ;  the  river  marshes,  fodder  for 
their  horses.  Where  weapons  availed  nothing,  gold  and  hunger  became 
efficient  agents.  Through  the  treachery  of  the  Gothic  admiral  the 
Greeks  became  masters  of  their  enemy's  ships.  Tejas  now  retreated  to 
a  neighboring  hill,  where,  secure  from  surprise,  his  people  were  given  up 
to  the  gnawings  of  hunger.  "Therefore  it  seemed  better  to  the  Goths  to 
seek  death  in  open  fight,  than  to  die  of  starvation."  Unexpectedly  they 
riLshed  forward  in  the  early  dawn  of  morning.  At  first  the  Greeks  were 
confounded  and  in  disorder,  but  soon  their  numerical  superiority  made 
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itself  felt  so  that  they  coukl  figlit  in  order.  l>nth  armies  f'oii^rlit  (»ii  foot, 
ill  deep  phalanx.  Tejas  stood  proniiiieiitly  in  iVoiit  ol'his  men,  with  lew 
attendants,  covered  by  his  shield  and  hrandi-hini;  a  lance.  The  hravcst 
made  for  liim,  to  decide  the  hatth'  by  his  iaii.  lie  ean;;hl  all  the  spears 
on  his  shiekl,  and,  with  li<^htnin^-like  honnds,  slew  many  foes,  ^\'he^ 
his  shield  was  full,  he  reached  it  to  his  armor-hearer  and  took  a  new  one. 
Thus  had  he  fought  for  the  third  part  of  the  day,  when,  again  ehanging 
his  shield,  he  bared  his  breast  for  a  uionieiit,  and  a  sj)ear  strnek  him 
dead.  The  Greeks  sprang  on  him,  hewed  off  liis  head,  raised  it  on  a 
pole  and  carried  it  in  tritnnph  around.  Notwithstanding  their  heavy 
loss,  the  Goths  stood  their  ground  till  night  j)ut  an  <'nd  to  the  eojnbaf. 
In  the  gray  light  of  the  morning  the  Woody  work  again  went  on.  The 
Goths  knew  they  were  fighting  their  last  battle  and  did  not  give  an  inch. 
But  when  it  again  became  dark,  they  sent  to  Narses  and  begged  for  an 
armistice,  with  leave  to  retire  unmolested,  f  >r  tlie  purpose  of  k-aving  the 
land.  This  was  granted,  and  sworn  to  by  the  Goths.  Only  some  thou- 
sand were  recalcitrant,  and  under  the  leading  of  Indulf  broke  through 
to  Pavia. 

With  this  battle  Procopius  closes  his  narrative  of  the  eighteen  years' 
war.  Agathias,  who  continues  his  history,  says  that  the  Goths,  afti-r 
Tejas's  death,  were  surrounded  by  a  superior  force  in  a  place  destitute 
of  water,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  to  return  home  to  their  posses- 
sions as  subjects  of  the  emperor. 

Every  one  thought  the  long  war  was  at  an  end,  and  yet  onee  more 
all  was  brought  into  question.  Narses  appeared  first  before  Cumae,  which 
was  defended  by  Aligern,  the  younger  brother  of  Tejas,  a  man  of  reso- 
lute spirit.  The  Greeks,  trusting  to  the  imi)ression  of  the  recent  victory-, 
at  once  opened  the  storm.  Repulsed,  they  had,  well  or  ill,  to  begin  a 
siege.  On  the  east  side  of  the  rock  on  which  Cumae  arose  was  a  cavern 
in  which  the  Sibyl  w^as  reported  to  have  dwelt.  This  Nai-ses  caused  to 
be  enlarged  till  its  roof  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  the  wall  l)nilt  over 
it,  and  the  whole  fell  into  the  chasm.  Courageously  the  Greeks  pressed 
into  the  breach.  The  Goths  threw  themselves  against  them,  and,  still 
favored  by  the  steep  precipice,  drove  them  back.  Narses  had  to  waste 
time  and  strength  before  this  rocky  eyry.  Nearly  a  year  it  withstood 
him,  and  in  the  meantime  an  important  change  had  taken   |)laee  \\\  the 

north. 

The  Goths  that  dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  had  r.lnrned  home 
with  peaceable  intentions.  Those  beyond  the  river  thonght  dilfen-ntly. 
They  were  in  no  mood  to  submit  to  the  (Jreeks.  Alone  to(.  weak,  they 
once  more  turned  to  the  oft-courted  Franks,  and  this  time  with  success. 
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True,  Kill«;,  Tlu-iuKhald  liiniseH'  \V(»iiUl  not  break  witli  the  potentate  of 
BvÄUitiuni,  !)iit  the  two  iiii};hty  AUimauuian  dukorf,  Leutharis  and  liiiti- 
Hn,  full  of  the  hope  of  wiuniiij;  Italy,  were  ready  to  assume  the  leader- 
ship. Seventy-live  thousand  warriors— Alamanni,  Franks,  and  Lango- 
hardi — are  saiil  to  have  followed  them  ;  they  poured  into  Lombardy,  and 
pressi'd  forwtird  to  I'arma.  Narses,  leaving  a  corps  before  Cumae,  and 
tiispatching  another  to  the  Po,  himself  with  the  main  force  entered 
Tuseanv.  Nearly  all  the  cities  surrendered  without  a  struggle,  the  citizens 
of  Lueea  alone,  under  the  leadership  of  a  Frank,  offering  a  determined 
resistance.  Force,  wile,  and  clemency  were  tried  in  vain  by  the  crafty 
(Jreek  ;  three  months  had  to  elapse  ere  his  hands  were  free.  His  second 
corps,  consisting  mainly  of  Heruli,  had  meanwhile  made  an  attempt  on 
Parma,  and  been  completely  defeated  by  Butilin — a  fact  sure  to  have  an 
adverse  effect,  since  even  the  Southern  Goths  w'ere  inclined  toward  the 
Franks,  and  waited  only  the  development  of  events.  Noav  a  number  of 
Gothic  cities,  one  after  another,  opened  their  gates,  and  the  Franks  were 
able  to  press  forward,  while  the  Greeks  withdrew  before  them  to  Faienza 
— that  is,  as  near  as  possible  to  Ravenna.  Autumn  came  to  an  end,  and 
Narses  undertook  nothing  more,  but  distributed  his  force  in  whiter-quar- 
ters among  the  cities,  mainly  those  of  Emilia,  with  orders  to  assemble 
next  s])ring  in  Rome.  He  himself  proceeded  to  Ravenna.  Obviously 
he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  Franks,  but  waited  for 
some  favorable  turn,  and  that  such  was  probable  was  evidenced  by  the 
conduct  of  Aligern,  the  defender  of  Cumae. 

This  man  appeared  before  Narses  and  delivered  him  the  key  of  this 
important  stronghold,  impelled  not  by  fear  of  the  Greek  army,  but  by 
his  aversion  to  the  Franks.  In  possession  of  the  national  jewels,  he  had, 
indeed,  hoped  for  the  crown — a  hope  shattered  by  the  new  turn  in  affairs. 
Rather  than  submit  to  a  German  brother  he  surrendered  to  the  ancient 
possessors  of  the  land,  and  adopted  Roman  manners  and  customs.  Ere 
long  we  find  him  fighting  on  the  imperial  side. 

Wasting  with  fire  and  sword,  the  Franks  moved  slowly  southward. 
In  Samniura  they  separated.  Butilin,  with  the  greater  force,  ravaged 
Campania  and  Lucania  to  the  Straits  of  Messina.  The  lesser,  under 
Ijcutharis,  pillaged  Calabria  up  to  Otranto.  With  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer, sickness  appeared,  and  Leutharis  took  the  route  homeward  to  Vene- 
tia,  where,  however,  the  epidemic  became  more  virulent  and  claimed  many 
victims.  Butilin,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  king,  remained  true  to  his 
promise  given  to  the  Goths,  of  finishing  the  war  in  common  with  them. 
As  the  mortality  Avaxed  great  among  his  troops  also,  he  resolved  to  march 
on  Rome,  where  Narses  had  concentrated  his  fi)rces,  in  order  to  engage 
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in  a  decisive  battle.  On  the  Voltiirno,  not  far  in.m  ( "apiia,  \\\v  (icnnaiis 
erected  a '' wagon-fort,"  the  weapons  were  put  in  onlcr,  and  ail  was  in 
readiness  for  the  conliict.  When  Narses  heard  ilii-,  he  luv.jvr  n|)  imin 
Rome  and  encamped  close  to  the  foe  on  th<'  oppi.-itc  .-idc  of  the  river 
only  a  bridge  joining  his  bank  with  theirs.  WM  wiiii  war-fever,  and 
instigated  by  false  reports,  the  Franks  pressed  over,  although  the  Ala- 
mannian  soothsayers  had  prophesied  woe.  Tiiey  fought  with  the  river  at 
the  back.  Narses  arranged  his  men  into  a  phalanx,  tiie  iiorsemen  on  the 
wings.  In  their  old  German  wedge-array,  the  Fraid<s  rushed  u|)on  tlie 
centre  with  their  frightful  battle-cry.  The  line  was  broken  in  an  in-tant, 
but  the  wings  wheeling  inward  environed  the  wedge,  l-'rom  all  si<les 
arrows  and  javelins  hailed  on  the  crowded  Germans;  a  llerulian  band 
drove  their  van  back,  so  that  their  troops  were  massed  into  a  coil.  I'light 
began,  and  the  Greeks  charged  forward  and  forced  the  whole  lujst  into 
the  waters  of  the  Volturno.  "  The  field  of  Capua  was  saturated  with 
blood,  and  the  river  so  choked  with  carcasses  that  it  overflowed  its  banks." 
The  Frankish  host  was  utterly  annihilated,  and  Butilin  himself  slain. 
"  Laden  with  booty,  garlanded,  and  singing  songs  of  victory,  the  Greeks 
marched  back  to  Rome." 

After  the  bloody  field  of  Capua  all  danger  was  at  an  end;  it  remained 
only  to  exterminate  the  last  relics  of  the  h"' ranks  and  Goths.  The  major- 
ity of  the  latter  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  strong  Campsae.  A\'ith- 
out  prospect  of  relief,  they  ultimately  surrendered  to  Narses,  who  sent 
them  to  Byzantium. 

Italy,  after  a  twenty  years'  war,  was  reconquered  for  the  emperor — 
but  how?  The  ancient  glory  of  the  land,  which  had  still  maintained 
itself  under  Theodoric,  lay  in  the  dust.  National  weal  and  security, 
husbandry  and  commerce,  art  and  culture,  w(>re  annihilated.  I'lie  ])opu- 
lation  was  again  sparse  and  poor;  the  imperial  rule  pressed  on  tlieni 
heavy  as  lead.  Yet  already  destruction  lowered  on  th(>  frontiers.  Lango- 
bardi  had  served  under  Narses,  but  had  so  wasted  the  country  in  their 
impulse  for  devastation,  that  he  dismissed  them,  laden  with  rich  gifts,  to 
their  homes.  The  army  of  Butilin,  too,  had  contained  Langobardi,  but 
this  time  as  foes  of  the  Byzantines.  But  scarcely  a  dozen  years  had 
elapsed  when  these  people  again  poured  into  Italy,  unconscious  avengers 
of  the  Goths. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  BURGUNDTANS. 

HISTORICAL  SOURCES. 

THE  narrow  Ixmnds  of  the  Biirgundian  kinc^dom,  its  brief  dura- 
tion, and  the  nieatyre  inner  life  of  its  people  are  to  be  assigned  as 
the  main  reasons  for  its  producing  no  historian.  The  only  author  who 
elainis  our  notice,  Marius,  Bishop  of  Avenches  (Lausanne),  wrote  nothing 
till  alter  the  Frankish  conquest.  Our  sources  are,  therefore,  extremely 
defective,  particularly  for  the  early  times  and  for  the  closing  years  of 
this  kingdom. 

Our  best  information  is  gleaned,  not  from  historical  works  but  from 
the  letters  of  Avitus,  Archbishop  of  Yienne,  the  champion  of  Catholicity 
(circ.  494  till  circ.  526).  He  was  a  relative  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  but 
of  an  altogether  different  character — no  indiscriminate  flatterer,  but  a  man 
of  convictions  and  deeds,  of  clear  head  and  passionate  heart.  His  main 
defect,  in  addition  to  the  usual  faults  of  the  times,  is  that  he  writes  as  a 
Roman  courtier  contemptuous  of  German  barbarism,  that  is,  of  the  people 
Aviio  made  his  work  possible.  Fortunately  he  begins  where  Sidonius  ends. 
Besides,  we  have  some  Lives  of  saints :  The  Vita  Eptadii,  the  Vita  Cae- 
sar ii,  and  the  biographies  of  the  Abbots  of  St.  Maurice-en- Valais,  which 
latter  date  from  al)out  the  time  that  the  state  lost  its  independence.  Re- 
cently, short  ]>urgiuKlian  annals  have  been  traced,  which  Marius  of 
Avenches  and  Gregory  of  Tours  made  use  of,  but  which  were  after- 
ward lost. 

Generally  speaking,  we  are  dependent  on  writers  belonging  to  the 
neighboring  countries,  especially  on  the  inexhaustible  Gregory  of  Tours, 
and  after  him  on  Procopius,  Prosper,  Isidore,  Jordanes,  Cassiodorus, 
Eimodius,  and  others. 

In  such  dearth,  the  collection  of  Burgundian  laws  acquires  special 
importance,  to  which  we  may  add  the  acts  of  certain  councils,  inscrip- 
tions, coins,  and  the  like. 

THE  BURGUNDIANS  IN   GAUL  (A.  D.  443-532). 

Sabandia  was,  in  443,  left  free  by  Rome  to  the  Burgundians,  who, 
after  being  seriously  menaced  on  the  Rhine,  had  settled  in  that  region 
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beside  its  earlier  inhabitants  (see  p.  210).  Sabaudia  comprisod  modern 
Savoy,  enlarged  on  the  north  and  west,  and  constituted  a  coinpanitivcly 
small  kingdom  under  the  joint  sway  of  two  brotiicrs — King  (iimdioc 
(circ.  437  to  circ.  474)  and  Hilperic  {circ.  437  t(j  rirc.  470).  The  hitter 
resided  in  Geneva,  while  the  former's  capital  was  nearer  the  frontier. 

Scarcely  had  the  brothers  ordered  their  state  j)rovisioiially  when 
Attila  made  his  inroad,  and  in  his  repulse  the  Burgundians  <li«l  th«  ir  |»:irt. 
Times  of  wihl  disorder  followed  the  death-agony  of  the  e\i»iriiig  ICm- 
pire,  to  which  the  Burgundians  were  at  one  tinu;  friendly,  at  another, 
hostile.  At  first  their  relations  were  essentially  influenced  l)y  their  king, 
Gundioc,  who  had  led  home  in  marriage  the  sister  of  Ri(ümer  and  grand- 
daughter of  Wallia,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  In  company  with  the  Visi- 
goths they  undertook,  in  456,  a  campaign  against  the  Suevi,  who  were  then 
pressing  forward  into  Spain.  Returned  home,  they  extended  their  domains 
by  occasional  further  acquisitions.  The  kings  died  decorated  with  Roman 
titles :  Hilperic  was  a  patrician ;  Gundioc,  master  of  the  forces. 

Hilperic  must  have  died  childless,  for  the  kingdom  was  now  divided 
among  the  sons  of  Gundioc — Gundobad,  Godegisel,  and  Hilperic,  th<-ir 
respective  residences  being  Vienne,  Geneva,  and  Lyons.  Gundobad,  a 
companion  and  successor  of  Ricimer,  had  become  involved  in  the  Italian 
complications,  till  the  death  of  his  father  called  him  home.  This  three- 
fold division  weakened  the  strength  of  the  state,  and  that  at  the  time 
when  Euric  by  his  policy  of  unification  raised  the  Visigoths  to  be  a  lead- 
ing power. 

Though  in  close  relation  with  Rome,  these  kings  let  the  Visigoths 
at  first  make  their  Gallic  conquests  unopposed,  even  those  of  Aries 
and  Marseilles,  so  eventful  for  their  own  future.  But  when  Euric  made 
his  attempt  on  Auvergne,  Hilperic,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as 
master  of  the  forces,  led  his  Burgundians  against  him,  as  imperial  allies 
and  militia.  Euric's  advances  on  the  Lower  Rhone  must  also  have 
aroused  the  hostility  of  the  Burgundians,  till  the  Emperor  Nejios,  in  ]>ure 
helplessness,  made  peace  with  the  too-powerful  enemy,  in  whicii  pea.-e 
Hilperic  joined.  In  476,  the  effete  Empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  all  Vv  .venee, 
down  to  the  Maritime  Alps,  fell  to  the  ]iossession  of  the  Visigoths.  Ac- 
cess to  the  sea  was  closed  against  the  Burgundians.  They  had  lost  time 
and  opportunity,  while  their  neighbors  in  the  West  were  gro\\  i.ig  into  a 
great  Gallic  power.  We  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  ascribing  this  lethargy 
to  the  dismembered  condition  of  this  by  no  means  populous  state.  A 
good  understanding  could  hardly  have  been  maintained  am..ng  the  thnv 
courts.  The  story  of  the  murder  of  Hilperic  and  his  family  hy  ( Juudo- 
bad,  which  the  legends  relate,  points  in  this  direction.     C'on.iuests  m  the 
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«liivftiou  «.f  L:iM<,M'os  aiitl  Ursaiiroii,  wliitlicr  tlic  Alainaimi  had  removed, 
and  ill  Nortliwi'stcni  Italv,  miild  not  couiitiTbalaiicc  the  cilc'ct  of  former 
i-rimiiial  m'<;Ii«;enc('.  Tlic  territory  seized  hy  King  Gundobad  in  Italy 
was  furthermore  init!>rtiiiiately  situated,  and  was  lost  again  as  soon  as 
Odoaeer  exerted   liis   power. 

To  open  warfare  the  IJuriiiindians  were  ever  di.sinelined.  They  pur- 
chased the  friendship  of  the  Ostrogoth  Theodoric  by  the  free  surrender  of 
many  Italian  prisoners.  They  preferred  to  gain  their  end  rather  through 
kinship  than  arms.  (Jundobad's  oldest  son,  Sigismnnd,  married  a  daughter 
of  Tlu'odorie,  who  was  also  sister-in-law  of  the  Visigothic  king,  Alaric  II. 

At  this  era  a  power  was  developing,  which  Avas  destined  profoundly 
to  atleet  the  future  of  Burgundy.  This  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 
under  ("lovis,  who  married  (Jundobad's  niece  Clotilda — a  union  of  higli- 
e>t  i)romise ;  and  yet  the  maiden  of  Burgundy  was  to  turn  out  the  mali- 
cious fairv  for  her  fatherland.  First,  as  a  Catholic  she  effected  the  con- 
version of  her  spouse,  and  later,  in  her  sons,  she  appears  as  the  avenger 
of  the  murder  of  her  relatives.  Clovis's  creed  was  that  of  the  provincials, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Burgnndians  and  Visigoths,  Avho  Avere  Arian, 
so  that  the  orthodox  among  the  former  people  now  found  encouragement 
for  their  disaffection  under  the  yoke  of  Arianism  (cf.  p.  296). 

Hilperic  died,  and  his  brothers,  Gundobad  and  Godegisel,  strove  so 
bitterly  over  the  inheritance,  that  the  latter  gave  ear  to  Clovis  and 
allied  himself  with  him  against  his  brother.  As  if  to  aggravate  the 
peril,  Sigismnnd,  Gundobad's  son,  inclined  toward  the  Catholics,  who 
at  this  time  were  concentrating  and  striving  to  increase  their  strength 
at  a  council  at  Lyons.  When  the  king  said  to  them  :  "  If  your  faith  is 
the  true  one,  why  do  not  your  bishops  hinder  the  king  of  the  Franks 
from  making  war  on  me?"  he  received  the  answer  :  "  Return  with  your 
people  to  the  divine  laws  and  you  wnll  have  peace."  Dissension  at  home, 
a  too  powerful  foe  without — Gundobad's  cause  seemed  lost. 

According  to  Gregory  of  Tours,  Godegisel  deceived  his  brother  con- 
cerning his  relations  with  Clovis.  At  Dijon,  in  500,  he  appeared  sud- 
denly on  the  side  of  the  Franks.  Gundobad's  followers  were  scattered, 
and  he  himself  was  forced  to  flee  to  Avignon,  in  the  most  southerly  nook 
of  his  dominions.  In  the  moment  of  triumph,  however,  the  victors  fell 
out.  Godegisel,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  whole  kingdom  to  him- 
self, had  promised  Clovis  a  parcel  of  land  as  a  partial  payment.  The 
latter  did  not  think  it  to  his  advantage  that  Burgundy  should  be  united. 
He,  therefore,  concluded  a  peace  with  Gundobad,  leaving  him  the  crown 
in  consideration  of  a  yearly  tribute.  A  Frankish  garrison  occupied 
Godegisel's  capital,  Yienne. 
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On   Clovis's  withdrawal,  a  popular  reaction   seems   to   have   set   in 

in  favor  of  Gundobad,  the  defender  of  the  Biir^niidiaii  national  I or, 

who  was  now  able  to  appear  before  Vienne  with  a  superior  force.  \\\ 
treachery  and  force  he  became  master  of  the  city,  while  (Jode^isel,  who 
fled  to  a  church,  was  slain.  Gundobad  dismissed  the  l-'rankish  garrison 
to  the  Visigothic  king  at  Toulouse,  as  a  j)r()of  of  his  vietorv  and  a  token 
of  amity  of  interests.  The  danger  of  a  double  war  against  the  unex- 
pectedly allied  Burgundians  and  Visigoths  indiieed  Clovis  to  delay  reck- 
oning with  them  for  the  moment. 

Gundobad  was  now  free  to  take  steps  toward  establishing  a  stable 
government  at  home.  This  he  did  by  legislation  and  an  attempt  at 
unity  in  religion.  The  code  (still  extant  and  named  after  him)  embody- 
ing the  laws  of  the  Burgundians  had  as  its  main  object  the  formulating 
of  these  in  conformity  with  existing  conditions,  and  the  oidering  of  the 
relations  between  the  Burgundians  and  Roman  provincials.  The  king, 
says  Gregory  of  Tours,  enacted  milder  laws,  that  the  })rovincials  shotdd 
not  be  entirely  trodden  down.  The  constitution  was  monarchical-aris- 
tocratic, and  offered  no  occasion  for  internal  dissension.  For  civil  and 
military  purposes  the  land  was  well  organized  by  distribution  into  city- 
districts  or  counties,  each  presided  over  by  a  count  named  by  the  king. 
The  law  of  the  state  Gundobad  altered  in  its  weightiest  point.  In  jtlace 
of  joint  succession  to  the  crown  he  substituted  individual  succession, 
])robably  according  to  primogeniture.  His  good  dispositi(»n  toward 
Orthodoxy  is  an  additional  evidence  of  his  desire  for  unity  and  a  well- 
established  order  of  things.  Though  himself  an  Arian,  he  t(tok  nnich 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  rival  doctrine,  attracted  its  rej)resentatives 
to  his  person,  and  let  his  sons  become  Catholics.  The  able  Bishop 
Avitus  of  Vienne  enjoyed  a  prominent  position  under  him. 

The  relation  of  Burgundy  to  its  neighbors,  the  Franks  and  the  ^'isi- 
goths,  became  gradually  changed,  and  an  alliance  was  entered  into  with 
the  former  against  the  latter.  It  appears  that  border-strifes  had  broken  out 
between  Gundobad  and  Alaric  II.  Burgundy,  conscious  of  its  strength, 
desired  to  win  the  important  district  of  Provence.  A  war  raged  for 
several  years,  to  which,  as  well  by  the  Franks  as  by  the  Catholic^,  a 
religious  background  was  given,  for  which  reason  perhaps  the  Catholic 
crown-prince,  Sigismund,  commanded  the  Burgun<li;iii  army  till  the 
king  himself  assumed  the  leadership.  In  the  s|)ring  oi"  -"»"T,  Clovis 
with  all  his  power  advanced  over  the  Visigothic  frontier,  while  his  ally 
struck  the  enemy  on  the  flank.  As  our  main  source  of  information 
speaks  only  of  the  Franks,  avc  are  told  so  little  of  the  Hurgnndians  as 
not  even  to  know  what  part  they  played   in   the  decisive   fight    near 
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You"-li'.  W't'  It'arn  iroiu  Jsidoiv  ot'  Seville  that  Gundobad  took  Nar- 
Ixmiie  and  drove  the  pretender  Gesalic  into  Spain.  'I'hc  allies  then  set 
al>ont  investing  Aries.  The  Ostroj^oths  entered  on  the  secnc  to  a.ssist 
their  western  brethren,  hnt  these  were  strong  cnongh  to  decline  help. 
In  the  next  year  (500)  a  second  Gotliic  host  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the 
besie«n'rs,  pillaged  J5urgnndy  and  Provence,  and  gained  a  victory  near 
Aries.  At  length  the  two  great  powers,  wearied  of  the  long  contest, 
came  to  an  understanding  at  the  cost  of  the  Visigoths;  and  the  weaker 
allv,  liingundy,  had  to  content  itself  with  escaping  the  penalty  of  its 
forwardness.  Gnndobad's  plan  of  conquest  was  frustrated,  and  he 
s])ent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  ruling  his  people  in  peace.  He  died  in  516, 
after  a  reign  of  forty  years. 

(iun(l<»ba<l,  however  far  he  may  stand  behind  others  of  his  contem- 
poraries, was  the  man  of  greatest  mark  who  ever  sat  on  the  Burgundian 
throne.  He  was  rather  a  legislator  and  administrator  than  a  politician 
and  warrior.  As  such,  his  good  traits  manifested  themselves — w'ise  mod- 
eration, sincere  benevolence,  humanity,  and  an  earnest  love  of  justice. 
Besides,  he  was  acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek,  and  was  something 
of  a  ]>hiloso])her  and  theologian.  His  failures  were  want  of  prompti- 
tude and  decision.  In  politics  as  well  as  in  war  his  irresolution  mani- 
fested itself,  and  sometimes  brought  him  into  peril.  For  his  kingdom, 
the  sixteen  years  of  his  sole  reign  was  its  acme  of  well-being;  from 
tliat  time  it  gradually  declined  to  its  fall. 

Near  Geneva,  the  Catholic  Sigismund  (516-523) — already  Avell 
advanced  ni  years,  but  without  insight  or  energy — was  called  to  fill 
his  father's  place.  Arianism  now  lost  its  last  support,  and  soon  the 
Catholic  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  Avitus,  the  king's  teacher, 
acquired  the  ascendancy.  Only  too  often  this  Church  seems  to  have  been 
over-arrogant,  for  Avitus  w^as  what  we,  in  our  day,  should  call  an  ultra- 
montane. No  Gallic  priqst  had  ever  before  so  unconditionally  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  In  a  letter  he  adjures  the  senators  to 
care  for  the  Church  as  for  the  kingdom,  telling  them  that  the  whole  epis- 
copate rested  on  the  pope.  Even  before  Sigismund's  accession  he  had 
exhorted  him  to  attempt  the  suppression  of  heresy.  Under  his  presi- 
dency all  the  Catholic  bishops  met  in  council,  in  517,  at  Epao  (Albon),  to 
consult  concerning  the  applicability  to  Burgundy  of  the  edicts  of  earlier 
councils.  Carefully  they  strove  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  to  make  her  as  rich  as  possible,  and  so  to  elevate  her 
tone  that  she  should  bo  not  only  moral  herself,  but  a  great  moral  power. 
In  some  cases  their  efforts  in  this  direction  w^ent  too  far,  so  as  to  forbid  mar- 
riage on  account  of  kinship,  even  to  brothers'  and  sisters'  grandchildren. 


THE  COUNCIL   OF  EI'AO.  ;yM) 

All  the  more  indulgent  did  they  show  ihcinsclvcs  wlim-  il  cukm  in. d  ili,. 
increase  of  the  faithi'ul,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Arian-.  A  ('atliolic 
wlio  had  relapsed  into  Arianisni  could  he  reconciled  to  the  ('liunli  alter 
two  years'  penance.  The  Council  of  Nice  liad  fixed  twelve  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Catholic  priest  could  hold  no  intenoiusc  with  lieretics 
and  only  retake  possession  of  churches  that  had  forrnerlv  heen  (  allir)lic. 
No  Arian  church  could,  through  sinii)le  consecration,  he  appn»priated  to 
the  Catholic  worship  of  God.  The  king's  influence  over  the  clergv  seems 
to  have  been  slight  in  Burgundy,  and  the  assemblying  of  the  conneil  not 
to  have  been  dependent  on  his  sanction.  It  is  not  even  certain  liow  liir 
his  authority  extended  in  the  nomination  of  bishops.  At  all  events  the 
royal  assent  was  required  when  a  civil  official  assumed  the  ecclesiasticjil 
calling — a  step  of  no  little  consequence,  for  high  otlicials  gladiv  occupied 
important  sees. 

The  decrees  of  the  Epaonic  council  involved  wide-reaching  conse- 
quences. Their  restrictions  on  marriage  brought  it  even  in  conflict  with 
the  crown.  Stephen,  a  high  official,  steward  of  the  royal  tretisurv,  had 
married  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  The  Church  interjiosed,  and  in 
a  national  council  put  the  ban  on  the  spouses.  The  king  was  incensed, 
and  withdrew  from  church-communion.  The  bishops  then  held  a  second 
assembly,  in  Lyons,  where  they  decided  to  maintain  the  ban,  though  in  a 
milder  form,  and  further  determined  that  if  the  king's  wrath  coiuinued, 
they  would  withdraw  in  a  body  into  a  retreat.  They  did  so;  at  first  to 
a  convenient  place  near  Lyons.  This  still  more  irritated  the  king.  He 
ordered  the  spiritual  princes  to  return  to  their  homes,  each  of  them,  how- 
ever, being  bound  to  remain  a  month  near  his  pers(Mi,  beginning  with 
Bishop  Apollinaris  of  A^alence.  The  bisho])s  complied.  Sigismund  was 
suddenly  taken  ill;  his  wife  sent  to  Apollinaris  ini])Ioring  helj).  lie 
declined  to  come,  but  sent  his  mantle,  with  instructions  to  spread  it  over 
the  king.  When  this  w'as  done  the  king  recovered,  and  lie  bcg«;ed  witli 
tears  for  forgiveness,  and  sanctioned  the  proceedings  ag-ainst  Stephen. 
The  crown  was  defeated.  The  Church  had  conquered  in  virtue  of  its 
strength  and  moderation.  If  ])reviously  there  had  bei-n  fear  of  a 
relapse  to  Arianism,  this  was  now  removed,  and  a  prosperous  fnlure 
opened.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  no  tie  of  attachment  bound  the 
bishops  to  the  Burgundian  state.  The  mighty  kingdom  of  the  l-^-anks 
appeared  to  them  the  bulwark  of  the  faith.  Three  Burgumiian  l.i-h- 
ops  fled  to  the  Franks  on  account  of  treason.  The  relations  bi'twcen 
the  Roman  and  the  German  lay  jiopulation,  too,  rested  on  no  sure 
ground,  although  the  Burgundiaus  showed  themselves  complaisant,  per- 
mitted  intermarriage  with    provinc-ials,    adniilted    them    to    their  niili- 
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'llu'  1». .-it inn  ,.f  Si^risnuMul  was  cininently  perplexing.  At  home  he 
had  aliiiiat»(l  his  Avian  liuri;un(Hans  without  eoneiliating  the  Catholic 
provincials  ;  ahroad  he  had  lost  the  Arian  su])port  of  Theodoric,  while 
the  C'atholie  l'raid<s  wire  straininu'  alter  the  subjugation  of  his  king- 
dom. In  his  dillieulties,  he  seems  to  have  approached  the  Byzantine 
cmperoi-s,  who  already  had  honored  him,  as  crown  priuee,  with  the  patri- 
ciate. He  did  this  in  his  own  wavering,  half-servile  manner  (p.  274). 
TluHxloric  waylaid  the  messenger  and  robbed  him  of  the  letter,  and  the 
complaints  that  followed  thereon  evidenced  the  estrangement  between 
the  two  German  sovereigns. 

Unfortunately,  Sigismund  drew  misfortunes  on  his  own  head.  By 
his  tirst  wife,  Theodoric's  daughter,  he  had  a  son,  Sigeric,  who  was  now 
the  i)ride  of  the  Amals,  and  who  cherished  the  hope  of  becoming  the  heir 
of  his  grandfather.  The  relations  between  him  and  his  stepmother  were 
worse  than  inditferent  on  both  sides.  At  length,  an  open  breach  occurred. 
On  a  festival  day,  indignation  got  the  mastery  of  Sigeric,  and  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  Thou  art  unworthy  of  the  garments  which  once  belonged  to 
thv  mistress,  mv  mother."  Deeply  oifended,  she  succeeded  in  making 
the  weak  Sigisnumd  the  murderer  of  his  own  son.  Sigeric  was  strangled 
in  his  sleep.  Scarcely  was  the  dark  deed  done,  wdien  remorse  seized  the 
king.  He  attem])ted  to  expiate  his  crime  by  retiring  to  the  newly  built 
monastery  of  Agaunum  (St.  Maurice-en- Valais),  and  decreeing  that  the 
monks  thereof  "  should  by  day  and  night  chant  sacred  songs,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  choir  in  heaven."  Sigismund  thus  became  the  founder 
of  church  choral  song,  which  spread  in  all  directions  from  this  centre. 
Bishop  Avitus  delivered  two  most  fulsomely  bombastic  orations,  in  which 
he  assured  the  king  and  murderer  of  his  son,  that  "  never  have  we  been 
able  to  find  words  sufficient  to  express  thy  virtues,  but  now,  in  view  of 
the  introduction  of  this  psalm-singing,  I  hold  it  all  inadequate  to  say 
that  thou  hast  excelled  thy  own  works."  We  see  that  the  bishop  cher- 
ished a  tolerant  spirit  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  king.  The  faith  alone 
concerned  him;  if  this  were  safe,  the  kingdom  might  go  to  pieces.  Con- 
formable to  this  is  his  declaration  that  "a  city  is  better  defended  by 
churches  than  by  walls." 

Tiiis  crime  formed  the  ttu-ning-poiut  in  the  life  of  Sigismund.  The 
death  of  his  only  son  and  heir  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  land 
far  and  wide.  Even  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  subjects  he  feared  for  his 
power,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  Franks  w^ere  arming  themselves  to 
wrest  it  from  him. 
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A  year  liad  not  ]):issc(l  wlicii,  in  r,i!;j,  the  suns  of  the  I{in-j.niii.li:in 
Clotilda  appeared  in  (lie  (icid  as  avenjrcrs ;  and,  alnr  a  dopcniti' 
resistance,  they  defeated  Si<;isninnd  and  liis  l)n»tlitr,  (üxloniar.  'I'lu- 
former  wandered  around  homeless  for  a  time.  ln>t«ad  of  fiiidin"-  an 
asylum  in  St.  Maurice,  ho  was  seized  and  delivered  to  Kin^r  (jodomir, 
who  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  iu  Orleans,  'i'lic  (li-|H  i>.d  r.Mr^riin- 
dians  shut  themselves  up  in  fortified  places,  where  llicv  a|)p(ared  so  little 
dang-erous  to  the  Franks,  that,  leaving  gan-isons  in  oidv  a  few  towns, 
their  main  army  went  homeward.  Meanwhile,  tlic  ()>trogotlis  lV<im 
Provence  had  come  on  the  scene,  and  made  tlieiiiselves  master  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  land.  The  king-  of  these  (Jotlis  was,  as  Sigeric's 
grandfather,  Sigisnumd's  foe.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  the  return 
of  the  Franks  was  connected  with  the  entry  of  the  Ostrogoths.  As 
soou  as  the  Franks  had  gone,  Godomar  rallied  the  strength  of  the  kint^:- 
dom  and,  in  an  adventurous  onslaught,  won  back  most  <if  the  land.  (  io- 
domir  was  infuriated;  he  caused  Sigismund,  with  his  fdlowers,  to  be  put 
to  death,  turned  on  Burgundy  again,  and  called  on  his  brother,  Theu- 
deric,  for  help.  Both  armies  united,  and  at  V(?sdronce  (ö24)  enconn- 
tered  Godomar,  who  had  been  enthroned  (reigning  from  524  to  ö.'52).  A 
bloody  fight  ensued.  In  the  midst  of  the  melee,  Glodomir  became 
entangled  among  his  foes,  who  cut  him  down,  struck  otf  his  head,  an<l 
carried  it,  in  triumj)!!,  aloft  on  a  lance.  The  battle  iiui-i  have  b(  (  n 
undecided,  or  it  must  have  ended  unfiivorably  for  the  Franks,  for  thev 
consented  to  a  peace  that  recognized  Godomar  as  in  possession  ot"  his 
kingdom. 

He  was  to  enjoy  it  for  only  eight  years.  Then  Avitns  died  ;  exactiv 
when,  no  one  know's.  He  had  persistently  pursued  the  one  (»bjeet  of  his 
life — the  triumph  of  Catholicism.  His  death  may  well  have  been  agree- 
able to  the  new  king,  who,  at  a  diet  at  Amberieux,  took  measures  for 
strengthening  his  sorely  wounded  state.  All  foreign  freemen  settling  in 
Burgundy  were  to  remain  free  and  unmolested  ;  Burgundian  slaves,  re- 
turning from  foreign  bondage  out  of  love  for  the  fatherland,  were  |)romis»Ml 
freedom ;  Burgundian  inunigrants  were  promised  half  of  the  Roman  ai-.ible 
land;  Catholics  were  required  to  show  respect  f)r  Arian  churches  and 
priests.  These  provisions  clearly  indicati-  regard  for  the  Arian  ( ii  rnian- 
Avho  had  rescued  the  king<lom.  The  same  dis|)osition  was  >ho\vn  in 
Godomar's  dealings  with  the  Ostrogoths.  lie  recognized  them  as  his 
over-lords,  and,  in  return,  received  liaeh  the  di-ti-iet  liiihertn  heltl  by 
them.  Both  had  a  common  enemy  in  (he  l''i-ank<.  lint  all  (hi-  \\a< 
too  late. 

In  532,  the  brothers  Clotaire  and  (  liildeltert  invaded   jlurgimdy  ami 
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Ix'su'jrtHl  Aiitiiii.  (In.loiiiMr — althoiijrl»  advancing  to  its  relief— was  de- 
feat«-»!, his  l:iii<l  taUcii  i)(>sscssi<.n  of  and,  in  o.'U,  partitioned  among  the 
virtor-.  'flu-  Ostrogotlis,  distrartod  hy  internal  fends,  conld  olfor  no 
help.  W'liat  hceanu'  «»f  the  last  Burgundian  king  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  In-st  anthorities  know  only  of  his  Hight.  lie  probably  vanished  from 
sight  in  some  t()reign  land. 

For  ninety  years  had  the  Ihirgimdian  kingdom  lasted — a  duration 
nearlv  e«|ual  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals.  The  causes  of  its 
fill  \v«'re  the  same  as  in  the  other  kingdoms,  viz.,  the  antagonism  between 
the  Romans  and  Germans,  between  Catholics  and  Arians,  coupled  with 


Fig.  148. — Burgundian  coins.  Original  size.  1.  Imitation  of  a  gold  solidus  of  Leo  I.  (457- 
474  A.D.),  minted  at  Ravenna.  2.  Imitation  of  a  silver  coin  of  Theodosius  I.  (379-395 
A.  D.),  minted  at  Treves.  3.  Imitation  of  a  silver  coin  of  Valentinian  II.  (37r)-392  A.  D.), 
minted  at  Treves.  4.  Imitation  of  a  gold  solidus  of  Anastasius  I.  (491-518  A.  D.),  with 
the  monogram  of  Sigismund  (516-523  A.  D.).  5.  Small  silver  coin  of  Gundobad.  6.  Imi- 
tation of  a  gold  solidus  of  .\nastasius  I.  (491-518  a.  d.),  with  the  monogram  of  Gundobad 
(500-516  A.  D.).  7.  Imitation  of  a  gold  triens  of  Justin  I.  (518-527  a.  d.),  veith  the  mono- 
gram of  Sigismund  (516-.523  A.  D.).  (Nos.  1-5,  and  7  from  Numism.  chron.  xviii.  Nos. 
6  and  8  in  the  Berlin  Cabinet  of  Coins.) 

lessened  power  of  resistance,  decaying  war-spirit  among  the  ruling 
classes,  and  the  meagre  abilities  of  its  kings.  A  further  disadvantage 
was  the  unfavorable  geographical  situation  and  conformation  of  the  coun- 
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try,  its  exposed  frontiers,  ;iu<l  the  nairowiicss  of  its  huim«!-.  :i-  (•nirii..iit d 
with  its  too  powerful  nei<^lil)(»rs. 

Although  suhjcct  to  the  Franks  and  lril)Utai-\-  t<»  tliitn  in  iikii  and 
money,  Burg;undy  cdntinucd  as  a  scpai-atc  part  o|'  the  l'i-anki>li  kin-'^dum 
at  the  side  of  Ncnstria  and  Austrasia.  Af  lir-t  |)arliti<)n(d,  it  was,  on  the 
death  of  C'lotairc  I.  (ö(Jl),  reunited,  with  a  (•(Institution  (»1"  its  own,  its  own 
government,  and  with  boundaries  modified  in  several  respeets.  Tiie  Jinr- 
gundians  lived  in  th(>  full  enjoyment  of  their  possessions  and  of  tlicirown 
laws,  partieipated  in  the  administration,  and  eonstitnted  a  >])ecial  fon-e 
in  war.  In  respect  of  the  weregild,  they  stood  on  an  e(|uality  witli  tin- 
other  subject  peoples — the  Alamanni,  Friesians,  Bavarians,  and  Saxons. 
Repeatedly  the  old  national  pride  flamed  forth,  even  to  ojmmi  revolt,  but 
never  succeeded  against  Prankish  predominance. 

The  old  Burgundians  maintained  themselves  longest  in  the  mountain- 
lands,  whither  many  of  their  nobles  had  betaken  themselves,  trusting  to 
their  strong  rock-fastnesses,  or,  sick  of  the  Avorld,  hiding  themselves 
in  solitary  seclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eonii)arati\-ely  highly- 
developed  naticm  exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  the  half-savagi; 
l^ranks,  by  indoctrinating  them  with  Roman  ideas  of  municipal  order 
and  the  moral  principles  of  Christianity.  The  abbey  of  Luxeuil  was  a 
bulwark  against  Austrasian  barbarism,  and  ere  long  the  abbey  of  ('luny 
arose  on  Burgundian  soil,  to  give  a  new  and  si)iritual  direction  to 
Catholicism. 
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